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THE 


Editor's PREFACE, 


ST % manuſcript of this Work hav- 
ing been put into my hands by 
the Author, I read it with very great 


love of truth, and a perfect imparti- 
ality in regard to all the affairs related 
in it. Theſe, principally, were the 
reaſons which made me conſider it as my 
duty to print it, under the auſpicious 
protection of a monarch, to whom truth 
is not leſs dear than glory; and who, 
with the general conſent of all Europe, 
is equally capable to inſtruct mankind, 
and to judge of their works, 


A 2 I thought 


attention: I Ober vd iu an CAM - 


iv 


| GA 
PREFACE. 


I thought ſuch an edition as this 
would be preferable to one larger, and 
more pompous : and I dare affirm, that 
_ theſe two Volumes contain more inte- 
reſting facts, and curious anecdotes, 
than are in any of the immenſe collecti- 
ons which have hitherto been publiſhed 
upon the reign of Lewis XIV, 


And though the concluſion of this 
work contains ſuch things as have been 


done by Lewis XV. and though more 


12 „ oltablifluuci of Lewis XIV. 
has been perfected by his ſucceſſor, it 
appeared, nevertheleſs, that the title of 
THe AGE oF LIWISs XIV. ſhould (till 
continue; not only becauſe it is the 
hiſtory of about eighty years, but, be- 
cauſe molt of the great changes related 
in it, were begun under this reign. 


. 


C ON. 


| 


1 


| 
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THE 


H 


H E life of Lewis XIV. is not the 
only object of this work: its de- 
ſign is greater and more extenſive. 
We would endeavour to deſcribe 
) poſterity, not the actions only of one man, 
t the genius of the age; that age which 
as the moſt enlightened of all others. 
Heroes and politicians ac, the product of 
| ages: all nations have ſuffered rey )lu- 
I. B tions; 


E 


tions; and all hiſtories are equal to hinllif 


more uncommon, whoever has a taſte, wi 
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2 


who reads only to ſtore his memory with 
facts. But whoever thinks, and, what is ye 


regard only four ages in the hiſtory of thi 
wor Theſe four happy ages are thoſf 
wherein the arts have been perfected, and 
yhich, ſerving as an epocha of the grandeuii 
f the human underſtanding, are an cxamplf 
to all poſterity. | i 
The firſt of theſe ages, to which true glol 
ry is annexed, is that of Philip and Alexanf 
der; or of Pericles, Demoſthenes, Ariſtotle] | 

Plato, Apelles, Phidias, and Praxiteles 
and this honour was confined within the 
limits of Greece: the reſt of the world wall 
barbarous. 
The ſecond age is that of Cæſar and Auf 
guſtus; which is alſo diſtinguiſhed by the 
names of Lucretius, Cicero, Livy, Virgil | 
Horace, Ovid, Varna Vitruvius, &c. 
The third is that which followed the tak 
mg of Conſtantinople by Mahomet III 
Then it was that a ſingle family of citizen 
only, were ſeen in Italy to do what ſhould 
have been undertaken by the kings of Eu- 
rope: the Medici drew to Florence the arts. 
which the Turks baniſhed out of Greece 
The glory of Italy now ſhone with thei 
brighteſt luſtre. All the ſciences recovered 
new lite. The Italians honoured them with 
the 


( 
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hike name of Vertu, as the Greeks had cha- 
with acterized them by the name of Viſdom. 
ye Every thing tended towards perfection: 
wilMichael-Angelo, Raphael, Titian, Taſſo, A- 
_thEWioſto, flouriſhed. The art of engraving was 
hoſWnvented. Beautiful architecture again ap- 
an peared, even more admirable than in Rome, 
deuWrhen in its moſt triumphant ſtate; and Go- 
np hic barbarity, which in all things had dis- 


gured Europe, was baniſhed from all parts 
f Italy, and a better taſte ſucceeded. 

| The arts, continuing to be tranſplanted 
ut of Greece into Italy, found themſelves 
Wn a favourable ſoil, in which they grew and 
Improved very faſt. France, England, Ger- 
Wnany, and Spain, were deſirous, in their 
Wurns, to taſte the ſweets of theſe fruits; 
Put they either did not come into theſe cli- 
Wnates at all, or degenerated in them very 
| uddenly. 

Francis the firſt, indeed, gave encourage- 
nent to men of learning; but they were 
ly men of learning: he had architects alſo, 
Ind painters, but he had neither Michael- 


ouldAngelo's nor Palladio's. He, in vain, en- 
Eu-. Hleavoured to eſtabliſh ſchools of painting. 
art, The Italian painters, whom he ſent for, 
ece Hormed no French ſcholars under them. 


nder the reign of Henry the ſecond, a 
ew epigrams, and ſome looſe tales, com- 


B 2 poſed 
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poſed the whole of our poetry; and Rabe- # 
lais was our only faſhionable author in proſe. WM 
Ina word, the Italians alone had every 
thing, except muſic, which was not yet 
formed into a regular Art; and experimen- 
tal philoſophy, which was every-where equal- | 
ly unknown. So RE 
Finally, the fourth is that which is called 
The age of Lewis XIV. and it is, perhaps, | 
of the four, that which approaches the near- 
eſt to perfection. Being enriched with the 
diſcoveries of the preceding ages, it made a 
greater progreſs in ſome things than the | 
three others together. Indeed, all the arts 
were never carried to a greater degree of 
perfection than under the ages of the Me- 
dici's, the Auguſtus's, and the Alexanders: 
but human reaſon, in general, was in this 
brought nearer to perfection. True philo- 
ſophy was diſcovered only in this age: 
and it may with truth be ſaid, that, from 
the laſt years of cardinal Richlicu to the 
death of Lewis XIV. there happened a ge- 
neral revolution, not only in our govern- 
ment, but in our arts, minds, and manners ; 
which ought to be an eternal epocha of the 
true glory of our country. And this happy 
influence was not confined to France, but 
extended into England, where it excited the 
enmlation which that ſenſible and thinking 
naticn then wanted. It carried taſte into 
| Germany, 


W were likewiſe neglected : 
which are neceſſary, are once brought to a 
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| Germany, and the ſciences into Muſcovy; 


it even reanimated the languiſhing ſtate of 
Italy; and Europe, in general, owes its po- 
liteneſs to the court of Lewis XIV. 

Before this time, the Italians called all 


thoſe nations on the other ſide the Alps by 


the name of barbarians; and it muſt be 


confeſſed, that the French, in ſome degree, 


merited this reproachful appellation. Our 
anceſtors, t the romantic gallantry of the 
Moors, joined the rude barbarity of the 
Goths : they knew ſcarce any of the amiable 
arts; and this proves, that the uſeful ones 
for when. thoſe 


degree of perfection, the beautiful and the 
agreeable ſoon ſucceed : and it is not ſur- 
priſing, that poetry, painting, ſculpture,, 


1 eloquence, and philoſophy, were almoſt in- 


tirely unknown to a nation, which, 


though 


it had ports upon the Ocean and the Medi- 


terranean, was nevertheleſs deſtitute of ſhips z. 
and which, though luxurious to exceſs, was 
poſſeſſe/ only of a few of the moſt ordinary 
manufactories. 

The Jews, the Genoeſe, the Venetians, 
the Portugueſe, the Flemings, the Holland- 
ers, and the Engliſh, by turns carried on our 
commerce, of which we knew not the prin- 
ciples. Lewis XIII. at his acceſſion to the 


crown, had not a ſingle ſhip; Paris did not 
B 3 contain 
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contain 400,000 men, and was not ornal 
mented with four tolerable edifices, Tha y 
other towns of the kingdom reſembled thoſd 
which are now on the other ſide of the 
Loire. All the gentry, being cantoned ul 
and down the country, in caſtles ſurrounded 
with moats, oppreſſed thoſe who cultivated 
the lands. The great roads were almoſt i 1 
paſſable ; the towns were without laws, the 1 
ſtate without money, and the government 
almoſt conſtantly deſtitute of credit among 
foreign nations. 1 
It muſt be confeſſed, that from the deM 
clenſion of the family of Charlemagne 1 
France languiſhed more or leſs under this 4 
weakneſs, becauſe it ſcarce ever enjoyed th 
happineſs of a good government, A 
To make a ſtate powerful, the people 
ſhould either have a liberty founded uponllif 
the laws, or the regal authority ſhould be 
eſtabliſhed without controul. : 
In France, the people were ſlaves till about 
the time of Philip Auguſtus; the lord 
were tyrants till the reign of Lewis XI. and 
the kings, conſtantly engaged in maintaining 
their authority againſt their vaſſals, had nei 
ther leiſure to think about the happineſs o 
their ſubjects, nor power to make them ſo. 
Lewis XI. did a great deal in favour 0 
the royal authority, but nothing for the 
happineſs and glory of his people. | 
Francis 


INTRODUCTION. —» 
Francis I. encouraged commerce, naviga- 
on, letters, and all. the arts; but he was 
o unfortunate to be able to make them 
ke root in France; and they all periſhed: 
ith him. 
Henry the great was meditating the 
eans to free France from thoſe calamities, 
imd that barbarity: in which it had been 
the lunged by thirty years diſcord ;- when he 
nen Jas aſſaſſinated in his capital, in the midſt 
one the people whoſe. happineſs he was con- 
Mfllting, and would probably ſoon have ef- 
de. _ : 
gn. Cardinal Richlieu, being employed in 
chi umbling the houſe of Auſtria, and the 
threat lords, and in preventing the increaſe 
Wt Calviniſm,. was too much engaged in 
Whcſe affairs, to reform the nation; how- 
ponlf ver he at leaſt began this happy work. 
Thus, for the ſpace of nine hundred years, 
Pur genius has been almoſt always obſcured 
Inder a Gothic government, in the midſt of 
iviſions and civil wars: we had neither 
Waws nor cuſtoms that were fixed : the lan- 
uage changed almoſt every century, and 


un : 

nei et always continued barbarous : the nobles 
z of” <cre without diſcipline, always in a ſtate of 
0 dleneſs or war, and unſkilled in every other 


hing: the eccleſiaſticks lived in diſorder 
and ignorance; and the people, being with- 
out induſtry, were poor and miſerable. 
B 4 


And 
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And this diſcovers the reaſon why the 
F rench had no ſhare, either in the great 
diſcoveries, or the admirable inventions, of 
other nations : - printing, gunpowder, glaſs, 
teleſcopes, the compaſs, the air-pump, the 
true ſyſtem of the univerſe ; theſe were 
diſcoveries none of which were made by 
them. They paſſed their time in tourna- 
ments, while the Portugueſe and Spaniards 
were diſcovering and conquering new regi- 
ons, both to the eaſt and weſt of the known 
world. Charles the fifth had begun to la- 
viſh the treaſures of Mexico in Europe, be- 
fore the ſubjects of Francis the firſt had 
diſcovered the uncultivated country of Ca- 
nada: but even by the little which the 
French did in the beginning of the ſixteenth 
century, we may -perceive how much they 
are capable of, when properly directed. 

In this hiſtory i it is deſigned to ſhew them 
as they were under Lewis XIV. and may the 
deſcendents of this monarch, and thoſe of 
his people, being equally animated with a 
happy and glorious emulation, endeavour to 

ſurpaſs their anceſtors ! 
No one muſt expect to find WA the al- 
moſt endleſs accounts of wars undertaken in 
this age. We are obliged to leave to the an- 
nalliſts the care of collecting with accuracy all 
theſe little facts, which would only ſerve to 


obſtruct our view of the principal * 
t 
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It is their buſineſs to relate the marches and 
ountermarches of armies, the days when 


5 he trenches were opened before towns, when 
* hey were taken and retaken by arms, and 
Ki when they were ſurrendered and given up 


by treaties. A thouſand circumſtances which 
ere intereſting to cotemporaries, diſappear, . 
and are loſt to the eyes of poſterity, and on- 
ly thoſe great events are brought into view, . 
which have determined the fate of empires. 
Every thing that is done does not merit the 
being recorded. We ſhall confine ourſelves. 
therefore, in this hiſtory, only to what de- 
ſerves the attention of all ages, to what may 
deſcribe the genius and manners of men, . to 
what may ſerve for inſtruction, and to en- 
force the love of virtue, the arts, and our 
country. 

We ſhall endeavour to ſhew the ſtate of 
France, and the other nations of Europe, be. 
fore the birth of Lewis XIV. after which we 
ſhall relate the great, political, and military 
events in his reign. The interior govern- 
ment of the kingdom, which is of the great- 
elt conſequence to the people, ſhall be treated 


al- ſeparately, The private life of Lewis XIV, 
n and the particularities of his court and reign, 
of will make a conſiderable part. We fhall 
* WY 210 have other articles for the arts, the ſci- 
* ences, and the progreſs of the human under- 


Randing, in this age. Finally, we ſhall ſay 
| 5 {ome- 
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ſomething concerning the church, which h 
been ſo long united with the government 
which ſometimes weakens, and ſometime 
ſtrengthens it; and which, though inft 
tuted to teach religion or morality, does b 
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| too often give itſelf up to politics, and 
| ahe human paſſions, 
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HE Chriſtian part of Europe (excepting 


Mluſcovy) had long been in ſuch a ſituation, 
that it might be conſidered as one great re- 
public, divided into ſeveral States, ſome monarchi- 
cal, and others mixed; ſome ariſtocratical, others 
ropular: but all correſponding with one another: 
all having the ſame foundation for their religi 
though divided into ſeveral ſets ; and all having the 
ſame principles of political and natural law, unknown 
aa the other parts of the world. It is upon theſe 
principles, that the European nations never make 
weir priſoners ſlaves; that they reſpect the embaſ- 
ſadors of their enemies; that they are agreed touch- 
ing the pre-eminence and particular rights of certain 
princes, as the emperor, the kings, and other inferi- - 
or potentates ; and that, more eſpecially, they are 
unanimous in regard to the wiſe policy obſerved in - 
preſerving, as near as poſlible, an equal balance of 
power; inceſſantly employing negotiations, even 
in the midſt of war, and reciprocally maintaining 
embaſſadors, or leſs honourable ſpies, in their ſeve - 
ral courts, who may warn all the others of the de 
ſigns of any one, give at once the alarm to Europe, 
and preſerve the weaker from thoſe invaſions which 
the ſtronger are continually meditating. | 
After the death of Charles the fifth, the balance 
inclined too much in favour of the houſe of Auſtria. . 
This puiſſant houſe, towards the end of the year, 
1630, was miſtreſs of Spain, Portugal, and the trea- 
ſures of America; the Low-Countries, the Milaneſe, 


the 
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the kingdom of Naples, Bohemia, Hungary, and 


even Germany (if we may be permitted to ſay ſo) 
were become her patrimony ; and, if all theſe ſtates 
had been united under one head of this Houſe, it-is 


probable all Europe would at laſt have been ſubject- 


ed to it, 


Of GERMANY, 


T HE empire of Germany is the moſt powerful 
neighbour of France; it is nearly of the ſame ex- 
tent, leſs rich perhaps in money, but more abound- 
ing in a people robuſt, and patient of labour. The 
German nation, in a great meaſure, is governed as 
France was under the firſt Capetian kings, who 


were chiefs, frequently but ill- obeyed by ſeveral of 
their great vaſſals, and even by ſome of their leſſer M 
ones. At this day, ſixty free cities, which are called 


imperial, about the ſame number of ſecular Sove- 
reigns, near forty eccleſiaſtical princes, either bi- 


ſhops or abbots, nine electors, in which are included 


three kings, and, finally, the emperor, who is the 
head of all theſe potentates, compoſe this vaſt Ger- 
manic body, which, through the national phlegm, 
ſubſiſts almoſt with as much order, as there was 
formerly confuſion in the government of France. 
Every member of the empire hath his rights, his 
privileges, and his obligations; and. the difficult 
knowledge of ſo many laws, which are frequently 
conteſted, makes, what they call in Germany, the 
fludy of the laws of nations, for which they are io 
celebrated. "74 208 
The emperor himſelf, conſidered only as empe- 
ror, would not be much more powerful, or more 
rich, than a doge of Venice. Germany, being 
divided into free cities, and principalities, leaves to 
the chief of all theſe ſtates only the pre W 
Wi 
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with very great honours indeed, but without domi- 
nions or money; and, conſequently, without pow- 
er. By the title of emperor he does not poſſeſs a 
ſingle town: the city of Bamberg alone is aſſigned 
for his reſidence, when he has no other. Never- 
theleſs, this dignity, altogether as vain as it is ſu- 
preme, was become ſo powerful in the hands of the 


W Auſtrians, that it was often feared they would con- 


vert this republic of princes into an abſolute 
monarchy, b 
Two parties at that time divided, and at this d 


do ſtill divide Europe, and more particularly Ger- 
many. The firſt is that of the Catholics, ſubjected 
more or leſs to the pope; the ſecond is that of the 
enemies of the ſpiritual and temporal power of the 
pope, and the catholic prelates. Thoſe of this laſt 


party are called by the general name of Proteſtants, 
though they are divided into Lutherans, Calviniſts, 
and others, who hate one another almoft as much 
as they hate Rome. 3 

Germany, Saxony, Brandenburg, the Palatinate, 
part of Bohemia, Hungary, the ſtates of the houſe 
of Brunſwick, and Wirtemberg, follow the Luthe- 
ran religion ; which they call Evangelical. All the 
free imperial cities have embraced this ſect, which 
was conſidered as more ſuitable than the catholic 
religion to people jealous of their liberties, 

The Calviniſts, being diſperſed among the Lu- 
therans, who are the moſt numerous, make only an 
inconſiderable body: the Catholics compoſe the reſt 


of the empire ; and having at their head the houſe 


1 they were undoubtedly the moſt power- 
ul. 


Not only Germany, but all the Chriſtian ſtates 
ſti]! bled at the wounds which they had received in 
theſe religious wars; a rage which is peculiar to 
Chriſtians, who are ignorant of idolatry, and is the 

unhappy 
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14 THE AGE OF Ch. 1. 
unhappy conſequence of that dogmatical ſpirit, 
which has ſo long been introduced into all parties. 
There are few points of controverſy which have not 
been the cauſe of a civil war; and foreign nations 
(perhaps our own poſterity) will one day be unable 
to comprehend how it was poſſible, that our fore- Wi 
fathers could kill one another for ſo many years 
together, and yet, at the ſame time, be preaching Wi 
Ce. h 1 
In 1619. the emperor Matthias dying without 
children, the Proteſtant party exerted itſelf to de- 
prive the houſe of Auſtria of the imperial dig- 
nity, and prevent it from deſcending upon any of 
the Roman communion : but Ferdinand, arch- duke 
of Gratz, the couſin of Matthias, was nevertheleſs 
elected emperor. He was before king of Bohemia 
and Hungary, by the abdication of Matthias, and 
by the choice which the people of theſe two King- 
doms made of him. | 
This Ferdinand II. continued to perſecute and | 
weaken the Proteſtant party. He, for ſome time, | 
beheld himſelf the moſt powerful and the moſt 
happy monarch in Chriſtendom ; not ſo much by 
his own merit, as by the ſucceſs of his two great ge- 
nerals, Walſtein and Tilly; for he followed the ex- 
ample of many af the princes of the houſe of Auſtria, 
was a conqueror without being a general, and was 
happy through the merit of thoſe whom he employ- 
ed. His power had long menaced both the Proteſ- 
tants and Catholics with ſlavery: the alarm was 
ſpread even as far as Rome, over which this title of 
emperor, and king of the Romans, gives chimerical 
rights, which the leaſt occaſion may render but 
too real. Rome, which, on its ſide, antiently pre- 
tended to a ſtill more chimerical right over the 
Empire, at this time united with France againſt the 
houle of Auſtria, The money of France, the in- 
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trigues of Rome, and the complaints of all the Pro- 

teſtants, at laſt drew out of the heart of Sweden 

Guſtavus Adolphus, the. only king of that time 

who could pretend to the name of an hero, and the 

only one who was able to humble the Auſtrian 
wer. 

The arrival of Guſtavus in Germany changed the 
face of Europe. In 1631, he defeated general 
Tilly in the battle of Leipſick, ſo celebrated for the 
new methods of war which this king put in practice, 
and which are ſtill conſidered as ſome of the maſ- 


The emperor Ferdinand, in 1632. was on the 


point of loſing Bohemia, Hungary, and the empire; 


: 5 & but he was ſaved by his good fortune: Guſtavus 
== Adolphus was killed at the battle of Lutzen, in the 


midſt of his victory; and the death of this ſingle 
man re-eſtabliſhed what this ſingle man could alone 
have deſtroyed. 

4 The policy of the houſe of Auſtria, which had 
funk under the arms of Adolphus, found itſelf ſu- 
perior to every thing elſe. It detached the moſt 
powerful princes of the empire from the alliance 
with Sweden; and theſe victorious troops, being 
abandoned by their allies, and deprived of their 
king, were defeated at Norlingen; and tho? they 
were afterwards more ſucceſsful, yet they were al- 
ways leſs to be feared than under Guſtavus. 

Ferdinand 1I. dying in this conjuncture of affairs, 
left all his dominions to his ſon Ferdinand III. who 
inherited his policy, and, like him, carried on the 
war in his cabinet. He reigned during the minori- 
ty of Lewis XIV. 

Germany was not at that time ſo flouriſhing as it 
is become ſince : luxury was unknown in it, and 
the conveniencies of life were yet very rare among 
the greateſt lords, They were not introduced till 


towards 
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towards the end of 1686. by the French refugees, 
who fled thither, and eſtabliſhed their manufacto- 
ries. This fertile and populous country was deſtitute 
both of commerce and money: the gravity of man- 
ners, and the ſlowneſs natural to the Germans, de- 
prived them of thoſe pleaſures and agreeable arts, 

which the Italian ſagacity had cultivated for ſo many 
years, and which the French induſtry, from that 

time, began to bring to perfection. The Germans, 
rich within themſelves, were poor abroad: and this 
poverty, joined to the difficulty of ſuddenly reunite- 
ing ſo many different people under the ſame ſtand- 
ards, laid them almoſt, as at this day, under an 
impoſſibility of carrying and maintaining a war a- 
mong their neighbours for any length of time. 
And it has therefore been almoſt always in the em- 
pire, that the French have made war againſt the 
empire, The difference of genius and government 
renders the French more proper for an attack, and 
the Germans for a defence. 


Of SPAIN. 


THE Spaniards, being governed by the eldeft 
branch of the houſe of Auſtria, after the death of 
Charles the fifth, had ſpread more terror than the 
Germans, 'The kings of Spain were incomparably 
more rich and abſolute. The mines of Mexico and 
Potoſi ſeemed to furniſh them wherewith to pur- 
chaſe the liberties of Europe. The project of uni- 
verſal monarchy over the Chriſtian world, which had 
been formed by Charles the fifth, was immediately 
adopted by Philip II. who immured in the Eſcurial, 
yet, by negotiations, and by war, endeavoured the 
ſubjection of Chriſtendom. He invaded Portugal, 
ravaged France, and menaced England, But being, 
perhaps, fitter to traffick with ſlaves at a diſtance, 
ti an 
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an to combat his enemies in perſon, he added no 
Wonquelt to the eaſy invaſion of Portugal: he volun- 
Warily facrificed fifteen hundred millions, which 
Wnake near three thouſand millions of our pre- 


Went money, to ſubject France, and regain Hol- 
and: but his treaſures only ſerved to enrich the 


RE 


des, 
to- 


ute 


rts 

ny ountries he was deſirous to ſubdue. | 
hat WT Philip III. his ſon, being ſtill leſs martial and leſs 
ns, Miſc than his father, had but few of the virtues re- 
his I uiſite in a king. - Superſtition, - the vice of feeble 


inds, obſcured his reign, and weakened the Spaniſh 


d. Mnonarchy. His kingdom began to be depopulated 
an y the numerous colonies, which avarice tranſplant- 
a- Md into the new world]; and it was in theſe circum- 
e. tances, that he drove out of his kingdom near eight 
n- M®Sundred thouſand Moors, though, on the contrary, 


e ought rather to have invited more to come into 
Wit, if it is true that the number of ſubjects conſtitutes 
the wealth and ſtrength of monarchs. Spain, after 
his, became almoſt a deſert : the lazy pride of the 
inhabitants ſuffered the riches of the new world to 
paſs into others hands: the gold of Peru became 
the property of all the merchants of Europe: and 
tis in vain that other nations are prohibited entrance 
into the ports of Spaniſh America by ſevere laws; 
for the factors of France, England, and Italy, load 
the galleons with their own merchandizes, enjoy 
che chief profits ariſing therefrom, and it may with 
truth be ſaid, that Mexico and Peru have been con- 
W quered for them, T4 TOUT 
The Spaniſh greatneſs under Philip III. was there. 
fore nothing more than a vaſt body without life or 
ſubſtance, whoſe reputation was much greater than 
its ſtrength, n 
Philip IV. who inherited his father's weakneſs, 
loſt Portugal by his own negligence, Rouſillon by 
the weakneſs of his arms, and Catalonia by the 
: abuſe 
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abuſe of deſpotiſm, It was this king to whom thi 
count duke d' Olivares, his favourite and his miniſter 
gave the name of Great, at his acceſſion to th 
crown, perhaps with deſign to excite him to de 
ſerve that title; of which, however, he was ſo un 
worthy, that, tho* he was a king, no one eve 
called him great. Such kings cannot long be ſuc 
ceſsful in their wars againſt France. And if our di 
viſions and miſtakes gave them ſome advantages 
they loſt the fruits of them by their incapacity 
Beſides, they commanded a people, who, by then 
Privileges, aſſumed a right to ſerve them ill. T 
Caſtilians had the prerogative of not ſerving in th 
wars out of their own country ot Arragoniani 
were perpetually diſputing their liberty againſt the 
royal council; and fs 3 who conſidered 0 
their kings as their enemies, did not even permiſ 
them to raiſe forces in their provinces. Thus this 
fine kingdom had then but very little power abroad 
and was miſerable at home. 'The gifts of nature 
in theſe happy climates were ſeconded by no induſ. 
try. Neither the ſilks of Valentia, nor the fine 
cloths of Andaluſia and Caſtille, were manufactured 
by the hands of Spaniards. Fine linens were a lux. 
ury but very little known. The manufactories off 
Handers, the monumental remains of the houſe off 
Burgundy, furniſhed Madrid with every thing they 
then knew of magnificence. Stuffs of gold andi 
{fiver. were prohibited in this monarchy, as .they 
would have been in an indigent republic that feared 
being impoveriſhed... In reality, notwithſtanding 
the mines of the new world, Spain was ſo poor, 
that the miniſtry of Philip IV. were reduced to the 
neceſlity of coining braſs money, on which a value 
was ſet almoſt as great as upon ſilver. It became 
neceſſary for the maſter of Mexico and Peru to 
make falſe money, to defray the expences of the 
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„ dared not to impoſe perſonal taxes, becauſe 
cher the citizens nor the people of the country, 
chey had ſcarce any effects, could have been 


eertheleſs, being reunited with the empire, it put 
onſiderable weight into the balance of Europe. 


Of PorTVUGAL. 


PORTUGAL had juſt at that time become 
aeependent kingdom. John duke of B 
. "ho paſſed for a weak prince, had forced this pro- 
WWncc out of the hands of a king weaker than him- 
9 f: and the Portugueſe, through neceſſity, culti- 
ted that commerce which the Spaniards neglected 
rough pride. In 1641 they leagued with France 
ad Holland againſt Spain. This revolution of 
ortugal was of greater advantage to France than 
e moſt ſignal victories could have been; and the 
rench miniſtry which had contributed in nothing 
Wo this event, did, without difficulty, obtain the 


meu reateſt advantage that can be gained over an op- 
ux-Wonent, which is that of beholding him attacked by 


1 1rreconcileable enemy. 
Portugal ſhaking off the yoke of Spain, extend - 
ng its commerce, and increaſing its power, natu- 


and ally brings into one's mind the idea of Holland, 
" hich enjoyed the ſame advantages in a very dif- 


erent manner. 
Of Horrtano, 


lue THIS little ſtate of ſeven united provinees, bar- 
mM Wren, unhealthy, and almoſt overwhelmed by the 
ſea, was, for about half a century, almoſt the only 
example upon earth of what may be effected by 


ee: for, if the ſage Gourville may be credited. 


ce to pay. Such was the ſtate of Spain; yet, 


bend. 


te: the 


1 
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the love of liberty, and an indefatigable induſt 
Theſe poor people, far from being numerougid i 
much leſs martial than the worſt of the Spaniſi pu 
forces, and who as yet were of no conſideration i V 
Europe, reſiſted the whole force of their maſteſWci 
and tyrant Philip II. eluded the deſigns of ſever{Wcr* 
princes, who would have ſuccoured them with Wer 
view to their ſubjection, and laid the foundationWcc 
of a power, which has ſince been ſeen to balan«Wen 
that of Spain itſelf, The deſpair which is inſpire o 
by tyranny, armed them at firſt; liberty raiſe 
their courage; the princes of the houſe of Orang 
made them excellent ſoldiers ; and no ſooner wen <: 
they become their maſters conquerors, than the 
eſtabliſhed a form of government, which preſerve 
as much as poſſible, that equality, which is the naWii 
tural right of mankind. | . 
The mildneſs of this government, and the tole 
ration of all ſects of religion, dangerous perhaps nh 
other ſtates, but neceſſary here, peopled Holland" 
with vaſt numbers of foreigners, eſpecially Wal" 
Toons, whom the inquiſition perſecuted in their o 
] 
0 
] 


country, and who from ſlaves, by this change, be 
came free citizens. | | 
The doctrines of Calvin prevailing in Holland, 
ferved ſtill more to increaſe its power. This coun 
try, which was then ſo poor, would not have beet” 
able either to ſupport the grandeur of prelates, or to 
maintain religious orders ; neither could a nation, 
which was in want of Inhabitants, admit thoſe to 
live among them, who ſhould engage themſelves by 
oath, as far as was in their power, to ſuffer the 
human ſpecies to periſh. They had before them 
the example of England, which after the eccleſ. 
aſtics were permitted to enjoy the ſweets of marti 


age, and the hopes of families were no longer by r 


{ 


( 
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d in the celibacy of a cloiſter, had become more 
mill pulous by one-third. | | 
n 88 While the Hollanders, ſword in hand, eſtabliſhed 
eir new government, they ſupported it by com- 
erce. They went to the fartheſt parts of Aſia, 
ere to attack their maſters, who then enjoyed the 
coveries of the Portugueſe ; and they took from 
em thoſe iſlands where the choiceſt ſpices are 
oduced ; which are as real mines as thoſe of Pe- 
WS. and ihe cultivation of which is as conducive to 
e health of mankind, as the working of the mines 
detrimental to it. 
The Eaſt- India company, eſtabliſhed in 1602. 
ned, in 1620, near three hundred per cent. 
mi lich gain increaſed every year; fo that this ſoci- 
of merchants ſoon becoming a formidable pow- 
, they built the city of Batavia in the iſle of Ja- 
a, made it the moſt beautiful in all Aſia, and the 
entre of commerce, wherein reſide five thouſand 
bineſe, and to which all the nations of the world 
pair. The company in this city can arm thirty 
zips of war, of forty guns, and at leaſt 20,000 
en. A common merchant, when governor of 
is colony, appears here with all the pomp of the 
un feateſt king; nor does this Aſiatic grandeur cor- 
een upt the frugal ſimplicity of the Hollanders of Eu- 
to ope. This commerce, and this frugality, conſti- 
ute the grandeur of the Seven provinces, | 
Antwerp, which had ſo long been in a flouriſhing 
tate, and which had ſwallowed up the commerce of 
enice, now became a mere deſert; and Amſter- 
em am, notwithſtanding the inconveniencies of its port, 


oj. Neu, in its turn, the magazine of the world, All 
li- olland was enriched, and rendered beautiful by 
u- nmenſe labours. The waters of the ſeas were 
ied Won fined by double banks. Canals, cut in all the 


owns, were faced with ſtcne ; the ſtreets became 
large 


* 
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large quays, ornamented with fine trees; a 
barks, laden with merchandizes, were brought tl 
the doors of almoſt every inhabitant : ſo that now 
foreigners are always ſtruck with admiration at thi 
ſingular mixture, formed by the houſes, the tops of 
the trees, and the ſtreamers of the ſhips, which af 
once, and in the ſame place, exhibit a view of the 
city, the country, and the ſea, 
This ſtate, of fo new a kind, was, from its foun 
dation, intimately attached to France: they werlf 
united by intereſt ; they had the ſame enemies 
and Henry the Great, and Lewis XIII. have beal 
its allies, and its protectors. | 


Of Ex LAND. 


ENGLAND, being much more powerful, a 
fected the ſovereignty of the ſeas, and pretended ii 
hold the balance between the powers of Europe: 
but Charles I. who aſcended the throne in 1625 
was ſo far from being able to ſupport the weight oi 
this balance, that he found the preſervation of hi 
own crown difficult and precarious. He ſhewelf 
himſelf deſirous to render his power in England in- 
dependent of the laws, and to change the religiu 
in Scotland. He was too obſtinate to deſiſt fron 
theſe deſigns, and too weak to execute them. He 
was a good huſband, a good maſter, a good father 
and an honeſt man; but he was an ill-adviſedi 
king; and engaged himſelf in a civil war, which 2 
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1 laſt, deprived him of his crown, together with his 
gl: life, upon a ſcaffold, by a revolution that was al- Wi: 
1 moſt unparelleled. 2 
1 This civil war, which was commenced in the 
17 minority of Lewis XIV. prevented England, for 2 8: 
11 time, from entering into the intereſts of its neigh- Wiſe 
I bours. She loſt her weight together with her ho- r 
i" nour; 
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or; her commerce was interrupted, and ſhe was 
We garded by the other nations of Europe, as buried 
nder her own ruins, till the time when ſhe, on a 
dden, became more formidable than ever, under 
e dominion of Cromwell, who ſubjected her, 

earing the ſcriptures in one hand, the ſword in the 
dther, and the maſk of religion upon his counte- 
Wance ; and who, in his government, effaced the 
Wrime of uſurpation by the real qualities of a great 


Wing. | 
* ' Of Roux. 


THAT balance which England had long flat. 
Wered herſelf ſhe maintained between the ſovereigns 
f Europe by her power, the court of Rome at- 
empted to hold by her policy. Italy was divided, 
Ws at this day, into ſeveral ſovereignties. What 
He pope poſleſſes, is conſiderable enough to render 


52 Vim reſpected as a prince; but not ſufficiently ſo 
t a o make him formidable. The nature of his go- 
hi ernment does not increaſe the people of bis terri- 


: ories, who beſides, have but little money or com- 
erce : his ſpiritual authority, in which there is al- 


10 ays ſome ſhare of temporal, is deſpiſed and reject- 
on ed among one half of the Chriſtian powers; and if, 
Heß in the other, he is regarded as a father, yet his chil. 
her, dren have ſometimes reaſon to oppoſe him, and fre- 


Wquently do it with ſucceſs. The Maxim of France 
s to regard him as a ſacred, but enterpriſing perſon, 
vhoſe toe it is neceſſary to kiſs, but whoſe hands it 
s ſometimes proper to bind. In all the catholic 
ountries, the ſteps may ſtill be ſeen which the 
court of Rome has formerly taken towards univer- 
al monarchy. All the princes of the Catholic reli 


oh- ion, at their acceſſion, ſend embaſſies of obedience, as 
10- 


they are called, to the pope. Each crown has in 
Rome 
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Rome a cardinal, who aſſumes the title of proteQtor, 
The pope diſtributes bulls for all biſhopricks, and 
therein expreſſes himſelf, as though he conferred 
theſe dignities by his own power alone. All the 
Italian, Spaniſh, Flemiſh, and even French biſhops 
are ſo called, by the divine permiſſion and that of 
the holy ſee. There is no kingdom wherein there 
are not many benefices in his nomination : and he 
receives the firſt years revenues of the confiſtorial 4 
benefices, as a tribute. 1 
The religious orders, whoſe chiefs reſide at 
- Rome, are }Jikewiſe ſo many immediate ſubjects to 
the popes diſperſed in every ſtate. Cuſtom, which 
does every thing, and through which the world is 
governed by abuſes as well as by laws, has not al. ite 
ways permitted princes intirely to remedy theſe Wd 
abuſes, even tho? they concerned the moſt ſacred ih 
and uſeful things. To take an oath to any other 
than one's lawful ſovereign, is conſidered as high 
treaſon among the laity, and yet in a cloiſter it is 
an act of religion. The difficulty of knowing how 
far one ought to obey this foreign ſovereign, the 
eaſineſs of being ſeduced, the pleaſure of ſhaking off 
a natural yoke to put on another, which we take 
voluntarily upon ourſelves, the ſpirit of contention, MW 
and the unhappineſs of the times, have but too often WM 
engaged whole orders of religious in the ſervice of . 
Rome againſt their country. | 
The enlightened ſpirit which has reigned in 
France for more than a century paſt, and which is 
diſperſed among all ranks and conditions, has proved 
the beſt remedy of this abuſe, Good books writ- 
ten upon this ſubject, are real ſervices done both © 
the kings and people; and one of the 
changes, which by this means has been made in = 
manners, under Levis XIV. is the perſuaſion 
which all the religious orders begin to entertain, . 
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t they are ſubjects to the king, rather than ſer- 
and Mints to the pope. Nevertheleſs, juriſdiction, that 


red Miential mark of ſovereignty, (till continues with 
the We Roman pontiff: and France herſelf, notwith - 
ops unding all the liberties of the Gallican church, per- 
of 


ts appeals in eccleſiaſtical cauſes to be finally 
Wade to the pope. 95 os 9 
fa perſon would annul his marriage, eſpouſe his 
uſin or his niece, or be abſolved from his vows, 
Wis to Rome and not to bis biſhop, that he muſt 
areſs himſelf, Services of this kind are taxed 


af 9 
to ere, and private perſons of all nations purchaſe diſ- 
ich enſations at all prices. y 
| i; Theſe privileges, which are regarded by ſome 


erſons as having been obtained by the greateſt 
uſes, and, by others, as being the remains of the 
oſt ſacred rights, have been conſtantly maintained 
art. Rome: preſerves its credit with as much 
ly, as was ever ſhewn by the old Roman re- 
Public in conquering one half of the known 
orld. 25 | | 

No court ever better underſtood how to behave 
Wccording to perſons and times. The popes are al- 
oſt always Italians, perfectly well {killed in af- 
irs, without being blinded by their paſſions : their 
I ouncil : Is. compoſed of cardinals, who reſemble 
em, and who are all animated with the ſame 
Spirit, From this council are iſſued thoſe orders 


in ¶rhich extend even to China and America; ſo that, 
is n this ſenſe, it preſides over the univerſe ; and one 
ed Hay ſay of ic what a ſtranger formerly ſaid of the 
t- nate of Rome: I have ſeen a conſiſtory of kings, 
0 loſt of our writers have, with reaſon, exclaimed 


Nainſt the ambition of this court: but I do not 
nd one who has done fufficient juſtice to her pru- 
Pence. I am in doubt wether any other nation 
Vo, I, C could 
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could, for ſo long a courſe of time, have preſerve 
in Europe ſo many prerogatives, which have a$ 
ways been oppoſed and conteſted. Any other my 
tion would perhaps have loſt them, either by i 
pride or weakneſs, by its ſlowneſs or viv | 
Rome having almoſt continually behaved with 
proper firmneſs or compliance, has preſerved eve 
thing which there was a poſlibility of preſerviny 
She was rampant under Charles the fifth, terribi 
to our Henry III. an enemy and a friend by tum q 
to Henry IV. artful towards Lewis XIII. open 
oppoſed to Lewis XIV. at the time when he wa Y 
moſt to be feared, and frequently a ſecret can b 
the emperors, of whom ſhe was more diffident th: 

of the ſultans of Turky. | 

A few rights, many pretenſions, policy, and pt FP 
tience, are all that now remain to Rome of that 4 
antient power, which, ſix centuries before, wall 
forming deſigns to fubject the empire, and all El 
rope, to the triple crown. 3 
Naples is a teſtimony which till fubſiſts of that 

right which the popes formerly with ſo mud 
art and grandeur aſſumed, in creating and beſtow 
ing kingdoms. But the king of Spain, who is now 
the poſſeſſor of this ſtate, hath left the court off 
Rome, only the honour and the danger of having : 
too powerful vaſſal. 


Of the reſt of ITarLy. 


IN other reſpects, the popes territories enjoyel 
a happy tranquillity ; which had been interrupted 
only dy an incenſiderable war between the Barbs 
rini cardinals, nephews of pope _ VIII, > 
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e duke of Parma; and this was neither 
nor of long duration, but was ſuch as might be ex- 
i ecded among theſe modern Romans, whoſe man- 


ers muſt neceſſarily be conformable to the natura 
their government. Cardinal Barkrini, the 
Nuthor of theſe troubles, marched with indulgences 
the head of his little army. The greateſt battle 
Wat was fought, was between four or five hundred 
een of each party. The fortreſs of Piegaia, as 
en on as the artillery approached, which conſifted 
nl y of two culverins, ſurrendered at diſcretion, 
/ of evertheleſs, more negotiations were neceſſary to 
Nut an end to theſe troubles, which ſcarce deſerve 
be mentioned in hiſtory, than if antient Rome 
Ind Carthage had been concerned in them. It is 
Mentioned here only to ſhew the genius of modern 
wa Nome, which concludes every thing by negotia- 
Eu. Jon, contrary to antient Rome, which decided all 
V the ſword. 
= The other provinces of Italy were influenced by 
arious intereſts. Venice feared the Turks and the 
. nperor: ſhe with difficulty defended the territo- 
es ſhe poſſeſſed on the Terra firma, againſt the 
retenſions of Germany, and the invaſions of the 
rand Seignor. She was now no longer that an- 
ent Venice, miſtreſs of the commerce of the 
orld, who an hundred and fifty years before had 
cited the jealouſy of ſo many kings. The wiſ⸗ 
lom of her government ſubſiſted ; but the loſs of 
zer immenſe commerce had almoſt deprived her of 
force; and the city of Venice, by its ſituation, 


eas incapable of being ſubdued, and, by its weak- 
tell ess, unable to make conqueſts. 

a The ſtate of Florence, under the government of 
nue Medici's, enjoyed tranquillity and abundance z 


ters, arts, and politeneſs, which the Medici's had 
C 3 introduced 
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introduced, ſtill Aouriſhed , and Tuſcany was tha 
in Italy, what Athens had been in Greece. 
Savoy, torn by a civil war, and by the Frend i 
and Spaniſh troops, had at laſt reunited intirely ul 
favour of France, and contributed in Italy to a d 
minution of the Auſtrian power. 5 
The Switzers, as at this day, preſerved their ,. 
berty, without attempting the oppreſſion of an 4 
They ſold their troops to their more rich neigh 
bours. They were themſelves poor, ignorant d 
the ſciences, and of all the arts which luxury int 
duces; but they were wiſe and happy. 4 


Of the States of the NokrTH, f 


3 Rx northern nations of Europe, Pola 1 
Sweden, Denmark, and Muſcovy, were, like thi 
other powers, always | in a ſtate of jealouſy and 1 
ſpicion, or at open war with one another. In'Pof 
land, as at this day, there were the manners all 
government of the Goths and Franks, an cledtin 
king, a nobility that divided his power, a peopll 
in ſlavery, a weak infantry, a cavalry compoſed off ; 
the nobles, no fortified towns, and ſcarce any conf 
merce, This nation was ſometimes attacked by 
the Swedes or Muſcovites, and ſometimes by thi 
Turks. The Swedes, who, by their „ 
enjoy greater liberty than the Poles, admitting eva 
the peaſants into the general aſſembly of the fats : 
being however, at this time, more ſubjected to i 
Kings than Poland, were almoſt always victoriow 
Denma ark, which had formerly been formidable i 
the Swedes, was then no longer ſo to any nation 
As to Mulcovy, it could be conſidered only as "lh 
nation of mere barbarians. 
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Of the Tux xs: 


== T HE Turks were not what they had been un- 
r the Selims, the Mahomets, and the Solimans : 
1 > ſeraglio was corrupted by luxury and refine- 
ents, yet contaminated with cruelty ; and the 
1 itans, tho? the moſt deſpotic of fovereigns, were 
eigh e leaſt ſecure of their thrones, and their lives. 
nt amin and Ibrahim had ſuffered death by the cord: 
ann Nuſtapha had been twice depoſed ; and the Turkiſh 
Yypire, ſhocked by theſe revolutions, was alſo at- 
ccked by the Perſians ; but when they gave it time 
take breath, and the Revolutions in the ſeraglio 
ere ſubſided, this empire again became formidable 

c the Chriſtians ; for, from the mouth of the Bo- 
ichenes, as far as the ſtates of Venice, Muſcovy, 
Hungary, Greece, and the Iſles, have by turns been 
prey to the Turkiſh arms: and, in the year 1640. 

ey were indefatigable in the war of Candy, fo fa- 

al to the Chriſtians. | En 
Such were the ſituation, the forces, and the in- 
ereſts of the principal European nations, at the 

each of Lewis XIII. 


eir [4 


The ſtate of FRANCE. 


. KI 
* 


FRANCE, having for allies, Sweden, Holland, 
Savoy, and Portugal; and the other nations, which 
remained neuter, being alſo favourably diſpoſed to- 
wards her; maintained a war againſt the empire 
and Spain, which proved deſtruCtive to both parties, 

| | C 3 an! 
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and fatal to the houſe of Auſtria. This war A 
ſembled all thoſe which, for ſo many ages, hari 
been carried on bers the Chriſtian prince 
wherein millions of lives have been facrificed, a 
nations laid waſte, only to obtain, at laſt, a few i 
conſiderable frontier towns, the poſſeſſion of whil 
has very rarely proved adequate to the expence 
conqueſt. | IO 
The generals of Lewis XIII. had taken Rouſii 
lon ; and the Catalans had thrown themſelves nl 1 | 
the arms of France, as the protector of that liber 
which they defended againſt their kings : never 
leſs theſe ſucceſſes did not prevent the enemy frou 
taking Corbie, in 1637. nor from penetrating eval 
to Pontoiſe. One half of the inhabitants of ro 
had been driven from thenee, by their fears; a 
cardinal de Richelieu, in the midſt of his vaſt pw . 
jects for humbling the Auſtrian power, was reduceſ 4 
to make each of the great gates of Paris furniſh i 
man to go to the war, and to repulſe the enenyl 
from the walls of the capital. 
The French, therefore, had done the Spaniar 
and Germans a great deal of miſchief ; but na 
without ſuffering as much themſelves. 
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Manners of the Ac z. 


SOME illuſtrious generals were produced by ti 
wars: ſuch as Guſtavus Adolphus, Waleſteen, th 
duke of Weymar, Picolomini, John de Wert, th 
marſhal de Guebriant, the princes of Orange, th 
count d' Harteourt, and others. Nor was the ag 
leſs remarkable for miniſters of ſtate : the chance 4 
lor Oxenſtiein, the count duke d'Olivares, and, ul 
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1 cular, the cardinal duke de Richelieu, drew 
een them the attention of Europe. There is no 
wean, indeed, but what has produced men remarka- 
for their abilities, in war and politics; for un- 
pily. arms and intrigue ſeem to be the two pro- 
ions moſt natural to mankind ; and we are al - 
s under a neceſſity, either to negoclate, or fight. 
of thaſe who. are the moſt ſueceſsful, are often re- 
u ded as the greateſt; and the public frequently at- 
otes that to merit, which is the effect only of 
ad fortune. 
Wars were not carried on then in the manner 
die have ſeen them, under the reign of Lewis XIV. 


* v 
ve 


pa he armies were not ſo numerous; no general, 
ee the ſiege of Metz, by Charles the fifth, had 


er been at the head of fifty thouſand: men; and 
ns were attacked and defended with a leſs nume- 
us train of artillery than is now employed. The 
at of fortification was yet in its infancy ; harque- 
1 Þs's and pikes were not laid aſide ; and the ſword, 
ich is now become, in a manner, unneceſſary, 
fas then in great uſe, Of the antient laws of na- 
dns, there (till remained that of declaring war by 
Wm herald. Lewis XIII. was the laſt who obſerved 
us cuſtom : he ſent an herald at arms to Bruſſels, 
| 1035. to declare war againſt Spain. 
Nothing was then more common, than to: be- 
Wold prieſts at the head of armies : the cardinal in- 
rt, the cardinal of Savoy, Richelieu, la Valette, 
nd Sourdis archbiſhop of Bourdeaux, all had put 
the cuiraſs, and ſerved, perſonally, in the wars. 
he pope, ſometimes, menaced theſe martial prieſts 
ith excommunication : Urban VIII. being en- 
ged againſt France, cauſed. cardinal de la Valette 
be told, that he would diveſt.him of his dignity, 
"88s 2 cardinal, if he did not quit the military ſervice ; 
1 | C 4. but ry 
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| and filled with offenſive naſtineſs. It appears, _ 
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but; being afterwatds reconciled to France, he over 
whelined him withifavours/ {i 

The ambaſſadors alſo, who are no leſs miniſta 
of peace than the eccleſiaſtics, made no ſeruple t 
ſerve in the ar mies of thoſe allied powers, to whon 
they were ſent: Charnace, envoy from France, i 
Holland, commanded a regiment there, in 163) 
and, even ſince, the ambaſſador Flirt has bes 
a colonel in their ſerv ice: 

The forees of France did not, in the Whole: | 
mount to more than about rr thouſand effeQtine 
men. The marine, which, for ages, had been in 
tirely neglected, though ſomewhat reſtored und : 
cardinal de Richelieu, was rumed under Mazarin 
The real ordinary revenue of Lews XIII. was no 
more than about forty-five millions; indeed ſilveſ 
was then valued at about twenty- ſix livres the 
mark; ſo that theſe forty-five millions amounted 
to about eighty· five millions of the preſent money 
of France. The arbitrary value of the mark of fil. 
ver, is, at this day, forty-nine livres and a half; 
which is very exorbitant, and what, conſiſtent with 
juſtice and the public good, can never be increaſed. 

Commerce, which is now known to almoſt all 
perſons and places, was then in very few hands, 
and the interior government of the kingdom wa 
intirely neglected: which is a certain proof of aff 
bad adminiſtration, Cardinal de Richelieu who 
was attentive to his own glory, as connected with. 
that of the ſtate, had begun to render France for- 
midable abroad; but without having, as yet, been 
able to make her very flouriſhing at home. The 
great roads were neither repaired nor guarded ; 
but were infeſted by robbers ; and ſo were the 
ſtreets of Paris, which were alſo narrow, ill payed 
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e parliamentary regiſter at that time, that the 
atch of this city amounted to no more than for- 
five men; thoſe too but ill paid, and ſuch as, in 
th, did not do their duty. 

Ever ſince the death of Francis II. France had 
en continually haraſſed, either by factions, or ci- 

wars. The yoke had never been borne in a. 

aaceable and voluntary manner. The nobility 

ere, in ſome meaſure, educated in conſpiracies; 

nich was then the character of the court, as it has 
ce been to pleaſe the ſovereign. 

This ſpirit of diſcord and faction had diffuſed it- 
lf, from the court, into the moſt inconſiderable 
ons, and had engaged all orders in the kingdom: 

cry thing was diſputed ; becauſe nothing was ab- 
Wlutcly fixed, or underſtood : even the pariſhes 
F Paris came to blows with one another; and pro- 
ions encountered for the honour of their ban- 
ers. The canons of Notre Dame, and thoſe of 
Sainte Chapelle, were often at variance, and in a 
Hate of abſolute hoſtility; and the parliament of 
Faris, and the chamber of accounts, quarelled for 
e precedency, in the church of Notre Dame, on 
e day when Lewis the XIII. put his kingdom un- 
Per the protection of the Virgin Mary. 

Almoſt all orders in the kingdom were in arms; 
ay, almoſt every individual breathed nothing but 
he ſpirit of rage and duelling. This Gothic barba- 
ty, which had been formerly authorized by the 

Sings themſelves, and which was become the cha- 
acter of the nation, contributed as much as the do- 
neſtic and foreign wars, to depopulate the king- 
om: and it will not be ſay ing too much to affirm, 
bat, in the courſe of twenty years, of which ten 

ere embroiled by wars; more Frenchmen were 
3 by & 7% kyled 
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killed by the hands of one another, than by tha 
enemies, 

We ſhall ſay nothing here concerning the mann 
in which the arts and ſciences were cultivated : thi 
part of the hiſtory of our manners will be found 
its proper place. We ſhall only obſerve, that ti 
French nation was plunged in ignorance, withoy 
excepting thoſe who thought themſelves wiſer thy 
the common people. 

Aſtrologers were conſulted, and believed. 
the hiſtories of thoſe times, to begin with that d 
the preſident de Thou, are full of predictions. Th 
grave and ſevere duke de Sully ſeriouſly relate 
thoſe which were told to Henry IV. This credu 
ty, which is the moſt infallible mark of ignorancy 
was ſo common, and in ſuch credit, that, at th 
birth of Lewis XIV. care was taken to conceal x 
aſtrologer near the chamber of his mother, Anne 
Auſtria, 

What is related by Vittorio Siri, a well-informe 
cotemporary writer, will ſcarce now be believed 
he ſays, that Lewis XIII. was, from his infancy 
ſirnamed the Juſt ; becauſe he was born under tis 
ſign of the Balance. 

The ſame weakneſs which gave credit to the a 
ſard chimera, judicial aſtrology, alſo occaſioned tit 
belief of ſorcery and witchcraft ; which were mad 
an article of religion; and it became part of tit 
duty of prieſts to conjure down the devil. Court 
of juſtice, compoſed of magiſtrates who ought 1 
have had more ſenſe than the vulgar, were em. 
ployed in trying perſons accuſed of witchcraft 
The memory of cardinal de Richelieu will alwa) 
be reproached with the death of that famous curak 
of Loudun, Urban Grandier, who, by a commili 
on from the council, was condemned to be bumt® 

a mag” 
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. magician : who but muſt conceive indignation 


againſt the. miniſter and judges, for having been ſo 
weak, as to give credit to the devils of Loudun, and 
ſo barbarous as to cauſe an innocent perſon to ex- 
pire in the excruciating torments of fire? Lateſt 
poſterity muſt hear with aſtoniſhment, that the 
marſhaleſs d' Ancre was burnt at the Grave, as aſor+ 
cereſs : this unfortunate woman, when queſtioned 
by counſellor Courtin, concerning the kind of ſor- 
cery ſhe had uſed, to influence the will of .Mary de 
Medicis, having anſwered, She had uſed that power 
only, which great —_ always have over weak mindt; 
this ſenſible reply ſerved only to precipitate- the 
decree of her death. | 
In ſome of the regifters in the Chatelet, the pro- 
ceedings are till to be ſeen, in a trial, commenced 
in 1601, concerning a horſe, which an induſtrious 
maſter. had dreſſed, nearly in the ſame manner in 
which they are now ſometimes ſeen in a fair: the 
people were for burning both the maſter: and his 
horſe, as ſorcerers. 8 
Theſe inſtances are ſufficient, in general, to ſhew 
the genius and manners of the age which preceded 
that of Lewis XIV. 
This univerial want of the light of true know- 
ledge produced many ſuperſtitious practices among 
the beſt of the people; which were a diſhonour to 
religion. 'The Calviniſts, confounding the reaſon- 
able - worſhip of the Catholics with thoſe abuſes 
{ which were introduced into it, were thereby more 
ſtrengthened in their hatred of our church. To 
our popular ſuperſtitions, which are frequently filled 
with abuſes and debaucheries, they oppoſed a bar- 
barous ſeverity, and ſavageneſs of manners, which 
indeed, is the character of almoſt all Reformers. 
Thus the people of France, by this ſpirit of party, 


were 
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were in a ſtate of univerſal diſſention among them 
ſelves, and the kingdom was rendered contemptu 
ble: and that ſpirit of ſociableneſs, for which 
nation is now ſo celebrated, and fo amiable, wa 
then abſolutely unknown, There were no houſe 
where perſons of merit aſſembled, for the ſake 
converſation, and mutual information; no acadeM# 
mies; no theatres. In ſhort, eur manners, laws 
arts, ſociety, religion, peace and war, were none offi 
them then, what they have ſince appeared, in the 
time which is called the age of Lewis XIV. 
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CHAPTER IL 


he minority of Lewis XIV. and the victories 
| gained by the French, under the great Conde, then 
dude d' Enguien. 5 | 


HE cardinal de Richelieu, and Lewis XIIT, 
were both dead ; the one, though hated, yet 
Wdmired, and the other already forgotten, They 
ad left the French, then in a ſtate of great diſquiet, 
Filed with averſion for the bare name of miniſter, 
Ind with but very little reſpe&t for the throne. 
Lewis XIII. by his will, appointed a regency ; 
Wind the monarch, who was but ill obeyed in his 
Wife-time, flattered himſelf with having more reſpect 
paid to him after his death: but the firſt ſtep taken 
by bis widow, Anne of Auſtria, was, to cauſe the 
will of her deceaſed huſband to be annulled, by a 
decree of the parliament of Paris. This body, 
which had long oppoſed the court, and which, un- 
der Lewis, had ſcarce preſerved the liberty of mak- 
ing remonſtrances, annulled the will of its king with 
the ſame facility it would have determined the cauſe 
of a common citizen, Anne of Auſtria addreſſed 
berſelf to this body, to obtain the regency unli- 
: mited ; becauſe Mary of Medicis, after the death 

of Henry IV. had done the fame: and Mary of 
Medicis had ſet this example ; becauſe every 
other way would have been tedious and uncertain ; 
as the parliament, ſurrounded by her guards, could 
net refuſe to do what ſhe deſired ; and becauſe a 
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decree paſſed in parliament, by the peers, ſeeme(i 
to-fecure to her an inconteſtable right ®, 
Cuſtom therefore, by which the regency is give 
to the king's mother, then appeared to the Freng 
a law almoſt as fundamental as that which excludelf 
women from the crown; The parliament” of Pam 
having twice given judgment upon this queſtion 
that is to ſay, having, of its own accord; by it 
arrets, given a ſanction to this right of the mol 
thers ; it, in effect, ſeemed to have given the re 
gency; conſidered itſelf, not without ſome appea: 
ance of reaſon, as the tutor and guardian of thei 
kings; and each particular counſellor thought him. 
ſelf a part of the ſovereignty. By the ſame arre 
Gaſton, duke of Orleans, had the vain and empty 
title conferred upon him, of lieutenant general o eg 
the kingdom, under the abſolute regency of then 
queen, ; 
Anne of Auſtria was forced, at firſt, to continue 
the war againſt her brother Philip IV. king off 
Spain, whom ſhe loved. It is difficult preciſely to 
give the reaſon, why.this war was carried on againlt 
him: nothing was required of Spain; not even} 
Navarre, which ſhould have been the patrimony of 
the kings of France. Both nations had been at 
war with each other, ever ſince the year 1635. be-| 
cauſe it had been the will of cardinal de Richelieu; 
and it appears probable, that he had cauſed and 
continued it; to make himſelf neceſſary, He united 


* Reincourt; in his hiſtory of Lewis XIV. ſays, the 
will of Lewis XIII. was confirmed in parliament. In 
reality, Lewis XIII. had in his will, declared the queen 
regent, and this. was confirmed ; but. he had limited her 
authority, which was annulled: and this ſeems to be 
what has miſled this writer. pr 
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Sweden againſt the Emperor ; and with duke 
Bernard de — one of thoſe generals 
hom the Italians call condottieri ; that is, thoſe 
ho ſell their troops. He alſo attacked the Au- 
rian-Spaniſh branch, in thoſe ten provinces, 

| hich we, in general, call by the name of Flanders; 
on and he: divided with the Hollanders, who are now 

our allies, this Flanders, which no one ever con- 
Wquers.. 5 
= The heat of the war was in Flanders: the Spa- 

niſh troops quitted the frontiers of Hainault, under 

iche command of an old experienced general, named 
im. Don Franciſco de Mello. They ravaged the bor- 
ders of Champagne, attacked Rocroi, and imagined 
they ſhould ſoon be able to penetrate as far as the 
gates of Paris, as they had done eight years before. 
The death: of Lewis XIII. and the weakneſs of a 
minority, animated their hopes; and when they 
= ſaw themſelves oppoſed by an army inferior in 
numbers, and commanded by a young man not 
more than 21 years of age, their hopes were chang- 
ed into certainty. 

This unexperienced young man, whom they de- 
ſpiſed, was Lewis of Bourbon then duke d'Enguien, 
afterwards known by the name of the great Conde. 
Moſt great generals have become ſuch by degrees: 
but this prince was born a general: the art of war 
in him appeared to be a natural initin&t ; and, in all 
Europe, there were only he and Tortenſon the 
Swede, who, at twenty years of age, had that na- 

tural genius, which makes experience unneceſſary. 
The duke d'Enguien, with the news of the 
death of Lewis XIII. had received orders not to 
hazard a battle. The marſhal de PHopital, who 
had been given him as a counſellor to adviſe and 
direct him, by his circumſpeCtion ſeconded theſe ti- 
mid 
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deavoured to put a ſtop to the laughter. The 
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mid orders: but the prince regarded neither the mar- f 
ſhal nor the court : he communicated his deſign only; 
to Gaſſion marſhal de camp, who was worthy to 


in a manner gained the victory himſelf. It was he 
who, with the cavalry, attacked that Spaniſh infan- WW 

till then invincible, which was as ſtrong, and as i 
cloſely united, as the celebrated antient phalanx, 
and which opened itſelf with an agility that phalanx 
had not, to make way for the diſcharge of eighteen 
pieces of cannon, which were placed in the middle 
of it. The prince ſurrounded and attacked it three 
times: and he was ſcarce victorious, before he en- 


Spaniſh officers threw themſelves at his feet, to gain 
from him an aſylum againſt the fury of the conquer- 
ing ſoldiers ;-and the duke d' Enguien took as great 
pains for their preſervation, as he had done to con- 
quer them, 
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WT hc old eount de Fuentes, who commanded this 
ah 4 nich infantry, died of his wounds; and Conde, 


, if he had not conguered. ' fl 
he dread which ſtill — in Euuupe of the 
Waniſh arms, was now greatly diminiſhed; and 
en-Wople began to reſpect thoſe of France, which, for 
Te 5 hundred years before, had not gained fo celes 
g ted a battle; for that bloody one of Marignano, 
nan, Wputed rather than gained by Francis the firſt 
tionWainſt the Switzers, had been the work of the 
red german black-bands, at leaſt as much as of on 
allo ench troops. 

ting b The battles alſo of Pavia and Saint Quintin weiw 


undW@ochas fatal to the reputation of France. It was 
Thee misfortune of Henry IV. to gain remarkable 
oth dvantages only over his own people. Indeed, un- 


ty, er Lewis XIII. the marſhal de Guebriant had 
3 at bs dme little ſucceſs : but this was always balanced by 
55 
be Rake the foundations of empires, and for ever re- 
nain memorable, were obtained in that age any by 
guſtavus Adolphus. 
| This battle o Rocroi 8 an epocha of the 
plory of France, and of Conde : he knew both how 
o conquer, and to reap the benefit of his victory. 
is letters to the court carried his reſolution to be- 
iege Thionville, which cardinal de Richelieu had 
ot dared to hazard; and his couriers, at their re- 
urn, found every thing prepared to put this n 
tion in execution. 
The prince of Conde croſſed the enemy's coun- 
try, deceived the vigilance of general Beck, and at 
Walt took Thionville © From thence he baſtened to 
deſiege Cirq, of which he alſo made himſelf maſter. 


© Auguſt 8, 1643; H 
G. 


ing told of it, faid; that he would have died like 


roportionable loſſes, Such grand victories, as 
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He forced the Germans to repaſs the Rhine, whilli# 
he alſo paſſed after them, with deſign to reven 
the defeats, and repair the loſſes, which the Frent 
had ſuffered upon theſe frontiers after the death 
the marſhal de Guebriand. He found Friboulf 
taken, e ee under its walls with 
army even ſuperior to his own. Conde had und 
him two marſhals of France, one of which will 
Grammont, and the other that Turenne, who h 
been made a marſhal a few months before, ail 
having ſucceſsfully ſerved in Piedmont againſt oli» 
Spaniards. It was upon this occaſion that he la 
the foundations of that great reputation which bi 
afterwards obtained. The prince, with theſe twill” 
generals, attacked the camp of Merci *, who 
troops were intrenched upon two eminences. "al 
ement was renewed three times, on three (i 

veral days, It is ſaid, the duke d' Enguien threw 
his ſtaff of command into the enemy's trenche 
and marched {word in hand to regain it, at the heal 
of the regiment of Conti, Theſe bold actions a 
perhaps neceſſary to animate troops to ſuch difficuli 
attacks. This battle of Fribourg, rather bloody 
than deciſive, was the ſecond victory gained by the 
prince of Conde, , Merci decamped four days after- 
wards, and Philipſbourg. and Mayence ſurrendared, 
which at once gave both the proof and the fruits d 
his victory. 

The duke d' Enguien, after this, returned to Ps. 
ris, to receive the acelamations of the people, aul 
to demand a recompence at court, leaving his army 
under the command of the marſhal de Turenne. 
But this general, notwithſtanding his abilities, was 
defeated at Mariendal*, Whereupon the prince 


* Auguſt 31. 1644. April 1645. 
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wien flew to the army, reſumed the command, 
vento the glory of once more commanding over 
renne, joined that of effacing the diſhonour of 
th Wa defeat. He attacked Merci in the plains of 


bon rlingen f, and gained a complete victory. The 
h cal de Grammont was taken by the enemy; 


und general Glen, who commanded under Merci, 
also taken priſoner, and Merci himſelf was 
„ng the number of the ſtain. This general, who 
regarded as one of the greateft men of the 
vas interred upon the field of battle; and the 
oving inſcription was engraved upon his tomb: 
WW, viator, heroem calcas : Stop, traveller, thou 
 WFadeſt upon an hero. | 
be name of the duke d'Enguien now eclipſed 
other names. After this he beſieged Dunkirk in 
t of the Spaniſh army; and he was the firſt 
o brought this place under the dominion of 
ances, 
ico Theſe great ſucceſſes and ſervices, which were 
ber ſuſpected than recompenſed by the court, 
ade him dreaded by the miniſtry, as much as by 
> enemy ; he was therefore withdrawn from the 
eatre of his conqueſts, and his glory ; and was 
nt with a parcel of pitiful ill paid troops, into Ca- 
onia b, where he inveſted Lerida, but was obliged 
d raiſe the ſiege. He was accuſed, upon this oc- 
ion, in certain books, of a bravado, in having 
pened the trenches to the muſic of violins but 


n eſe writers were ignorant, that this was the cuſ- 
en of Spain. | 


Affairs ſoon beginning again to put on a bad aſ- 
ect, the court recalled Condé into Flanders; 
where the archduke Leopold, the emperor's bro- 
her had beſieged Lens in Artois : but Conde being 
| * Auguſt 3, 1645. ©® QRober 7. 1646. „ 1647. 

again 
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again at the head of troops, who, under him, | ha 

8 been victorious, he marched with the 
rae of againſt the arehduke; and this was thy 
third ; 6k 9 he gave battle under the diſadvanta y 
of inferior numbers. The whole of the harangy 
which he made to his ſoldiers was contained | 
theſe words: My friends, remember Rocroi, Fri 
' bourg, and Norlingen. This battle of Lens con 
pleted his glory. 

He himſelf relieved and ſupported the marſhal & 
Grammont, who, with the left wing, began to go 
ground: general Beck he took priſoner ; and l 
archduke, together with the count de Fuenſaldagnef 
with difficulty eſcaped. The Imperialiſts and Spe 
niards, who compoſed this army, were diſlipated 
with the loſs of upwards of an hundred colours, an 
thirty eight pieces of cannon ; which at that time, 
was a great number. Five thouſand were made pri- 
foners, three thouſand were killed, and the reſt de 
ſerted, ſo that the archduke remained without a 
army. 

While the prince of Condẽ & was thus numbering 
the years of his youth by victories, and whil 
the duke of Orleans, brother to Lewis XIII. ws 
alſo ſupporting the reputation of a ſon of Henry IV 
and of France, by the taking of Gravelines, Cour: 
tray, and Mardyke* ; the viſcount de Turenne 
likewiſe took Laudau, drove the Spaniards out df 
Treves, and re-eſtabliſhed the elector l. 

He alſo, i in conjunction with the Swedes, . gained 
the battles of Lavingen and Sommerhauſen ; and 
forced the duke of Bavaria, at the age of near. 50 


* His Father died in 1646, 
# Auguſt 20. 1648, = July 1644. Nov. 164 


years 
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ears, to quit his dominions ®. The count de Har- 
burt alſo took Balaguier, and defeated the Spanis 
ds. In Italy, they loſt Portolongoni; and twen- 
ſhips, and twenty gallies of France, which com- 
oſed almoſt the whole of our naval force, as re- 
ored by Richelieu, defeated the Spaniſh fleet up- 
n the coaſt of Italy . ds 

But this was not all: for the French troops alſo 
ook Lorrain from duke Charles IV. a prince of a 
Wharartial ſpirit, but inconſtant, imprudent, and un- 
Wortunate ; who, at one and the ſame time, was 
leprived of his territories by France, and kept pri- 
oner by the Spaniards, The allies of France di- 
reſſed the Auſtrian power both in the north and 
outh. The duke d' Albuquerque, general of the 
"WP ortugueſe gained the battle of Badajox againſt the 
paniards, T'ortenſon defeated the Imperialiſts 
near Tabor, and gained a complete victory o. The 
prince of Orange at the head of the Hollanders, 
penetrated into Brabant ?, 

The king of Spain, being defeated on all ſides, 
beheld Rouſillon and Catalonia in the hands of the 
French. Naples, having rebelled againſt him, had 
put itſelf under the protection of the duke of Guile, 
the laſt branch of that houſe, fo fruitful in illuſtrious 
and dangerous princes, The duke of Guife, who 
was called only a bold adventurer, becauſe he did 
not ſucceed, at leaſt obtained the glory of landing 
alone in a ſmall bark, in the midſt of the Spaniſh 
gol fleet, and of defending Naples, without any other 

aſſiſtance than his own courage. | 
To behold fo many misfortunes ſhowered down 
| WW upon the houſe of Auſtria, {5 many victories accu- 
44 mulatcd by the French, and ſeconded by the ſue- 


rl © 1045. 1646. * May 1644. Mar. 1645. 
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ceſſes of their allies, one would be inclined to 
lieve, that Vienna and Madrid only waited for t 
moment when they were to open their gates; 2 
that the emperor and the king of Spain, were 
molt without dominions. Nevertheleſs, five ye: 
of glory, which had ſcarce ever been obſcured ex: 
by the ſhadow of misfortune, had gained but ve 
few real advantages; and though there was a gre 
deal of bloodſhed, it produced no revolution. | 
indeed, any revolution was to be feared, it was n 
ther in France, which, though ſurrounded by ape 
rent proſperity, was really upon the brink of «ik 
ſtruction, 2 
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CHAPTER III. 


The Civil War. 


IM NNE of Auſtria, being abſolute regent, hall 
made cardinal Mazarin the maſter of France, 
hd of herfelf. He had obtained that power over 
er, which an artful man will acquire over a wo- 
aan, born without ſtrength ſufficient to govern, yet 
ith conſtancy enough to perſiſt in her choice, 
In ſome of the memoirs of that time we read, 
at the queen repoſed her confidence in Mazarin, 
y for want of Potier biſhop of Beauvais, whom 
t firſt ſhe had choſen for her miniſter. This bi- 
hop is characterized as a man that wanted capa- 
ity ; which indeed is probable, and that he was 
emingly employed for ſome time by the queen, 
at ſhe mightnot ſhock the nation by an immediate 
oice of a ſecond cardinal, who was a foreigner. 
But we cannot believe that Potier began his ſhort 
uiniſtry, by declaring to the Hollanders, that if they 
Woped to continue in alliance with France they muff 
ecome catholics, He ſhould, in this caſe, have made 
he {ame declaration to the Swedes. This abſurdity 
6 2.086 related by almoſt all hiſtorians, becauſe they have 
ad it in the memoirs of the court, and in thoſe of 
e Frondeurs. "Theſe memoirs contain but too 
any facts, which are either miſrepreſented by paſ- 
on, or founded only upon popular reports. 
tat is weak and puerile, ſhould not be mention- 
d; and what is abſurd, cannot be believed. 
Mazarin 
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Mazarin at firſt uſed his power with moderatio 
It would be neceſſary to have lived long with 
miniſter to paint this characterꝭ to ſay what was th 
degree of his courage or his weakneſs, and ho 
far he was an honeſt man, or the contrary. Inſtea 
therefore of pretending to ſay what Mazarin wa 
we ſhall only relate what he did. In the beginnin 
of his = he as much affected ſimplicity, x 
Richelieu had ſtate and grandeur. He was ſo 
from having guards, and parading with the po 
of royalty, that his retinue at firſt was very mod 
Affability, and even familiarity, were ſhewn by bi 
upon all thoſe occaſions, wherein his — 
had diſplayed; an inflexible- pride and haughtine 
The queen was: deſirous to make her regency be 
loved both by the court and people; and in thi 
ſne ſucceeded. Gaſton duke — Orleans, brotha 
to Lewis XIII. and the prince of Conde, ſuppori 
ed her power, and had no emulation but iD ſerving 
the ſtate. + 

Taxes became mann to ſupport the. ; 


againſt Spain and the emperor : ſome therefor * 
were impoled, very moderate, no doubt, in com 10 
pariſon with thoſe we have ſinee paid : and yet i id b 
lufficient to ſupply the neceſſities of the ſtate. e 
The parliament, having a rizht to confirm the ac 
edits for theſe taxes * , ſtrongly oppoſed the ed q t 
of the- tariffs, and gained the confidence of tht 4 

ple, by the oppoſition with which they per 
— the miniſtry . ah 
At laſt, the creation of twelve places of maſte ung 
of requeſts, and the non- payment of about eighty Th 
thouſand crowns ſalary to ſome of the ſeniors, cauſed 8 
the whole body of the law to riſe, and with then.? 
all Paris; fo that what in our times would ſcat . 
Vo 


* 16047 
hare 
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re furniſhed the ſtory ſor a novel, was then the 
aſe of a civil war. ee ee 
Brouſſel, counſellor and clerk of the great cham- 
a man without the leaſt capacity, and who had 
other merit, than that of always oppoſing the 
„being ſeized, it cauſed more affliction among 
people, than they ever ſhewed for the death of 
good king. The barricadoes of the league were 
newed; the fire of ſedition in an inſtant burſt 
into flames, difficult to be extinguiſhed ; and 
y were ſtirred up, and their fury increaſed, by a 
adjutor, afterwards the cardinal de Retz, who 
s the firſt biſhop that carried on a civil war, with- 
t the maſk of religion, This extraordinary man 
drawn his own character in his memoirs, which 
> written with ſuch an air of grandenr, impetuo- 
y of genius, and inequality, as gives us a very 
ong repreſentation of his conduct. He was a 
Wan, who, from the greateſt degree of debauch- 
7, and ſtill languiſhing under its conſequences, 
eached to the people, and made himſelf adored 
them. He breathed nothing but the ſpirit of 
tion and ſedition. At the age of 23 years, he 
ad been at the head of a conſpiracy againſt the 
e of Richelieu, He was the author of the bar- 
adoes, precipitated the parliament into cabals, 
jd the people into ſeditions. What appears ſur- 
ing, is, that the parliament ſhould be ſo infatu- 
ea by him, as to ſet up the ſtandard againſt the 
urt, even before they had gained the ſupport of 
ſingle prince. 
This body had long been regarded in a very dif- 
rent manner by the court and the people: if we 
le credit the general voice of the court, and all 
r miniſters, the parliament of Paris was no more 
al 2 court of jultice, for the deciſion of civil 
Vor. I. D cauſes 
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cauſes between private perſons : that this prero 
tive depended abſolutely upon the will of the king 
that it had no pre-eminence over the other pat 
ments of the kingdom, except that of ſenior 
and the being compoſed of more conſiderable py 
ſons : that it was the court of peers, only becy 
the court reſided at Paris: that it had no m 
right to make remonſtrances than the others, not 
mention that the right itſelf was only a fava 
that it had ſucceeded thoſe parliaments which a 
ently reprefented the French nation; but that 
had nothing left of theſe antient aſſemblies m 
than the name: and, as an inconteſtable proof 
all this, it was faid, that the ſtates general wr 
ſubſtituted in place of theſe national aſſemblies; 3 
that the parliament of Paris no more reſembk 
thoſe parliaments held by our antient kings, tb 


of antient Rome, 

This ſingle error in the name was the pretext 
the ambitious pretenſions of a body of lawyer: 
who, becauſe they had purchaſed their employ 
ments, thought to aſſume the privileges of ti 
conquerors of Gaul, and the lords who held hd 
of the crown. This body had, in all ages, abus 


that power which is neceſſarily aſſumed by a dit a 
tribunal, continually ſubſiſting in a capital. It tal 
dared to publiſh an arret againſt Charles VII. and 
to baniſh him the kingdom : it had commenced! perl 
criminal proceſs againſt Henry III. it had at N vs 
times reliſted its ſovereign as much as was in gd 
power; and in this minority of Lewis XIV. und x1 
the mildeſt of governments, and the moſt ind nbi 
gent of queens, it would have carried on a ON,., 
war againſt its prince, in imitation of the par 1 
ment of England, which at that time kept its Ag con 


a priloneſ 
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priſoner, and afterwards beheaded him. Such 
rere the private ſentiments, and the public diſ- 
purſe of the court. 

But the citizens of Paris, and all thoſe who be- 
dnged to the long robe, conſidered the parliament 

an auguſt court, which had adminiſtred juſtice 
ith an integrity that deſerved to be honoured and 
ſpeed, which deſired nothing ſo much as the 
appineſs of the ſtate, and which endeavoured to 
Iromote this happineſs at the hazard of its own 
roperty 3 which confined its ambition to the glory 
df reſtraining the ambition of favourites, and 
which, in all things, endeavoured to ſhew an equal 
egard to the rights both of king and people : and, 
erefore, without examining into the origin of its 
ights and power, the people, when they beheld 
hem ſupport their cauſe againſt miniſters whom 
hey deteſted, attributed to them the moſt ſacred 
ights, and a power the moſt inconteſtable: they 
alled the parliament the father of the ſtate, and 
made but very little difference between that right 
yhich gives the crown to the kings, and that which 
pave the parliament the power of moderating their 
deſires. 

It was impoſſible to fix upon a juſt mean be- 
tween theſe two extremes ; for, in reality, there 
vas no law abſolutely obeyed, except that of time 
ad opportunity. Under a ſevere government the 
parliament was nothing, but under a weak king it 
was every thing; and what Monſieur de Guimens 
laid to them, when they complained under Lewis 
XIII. of being precedcd by the deputies from the 
nobility, might now be applied: Gentlemen you ww'!l 
take a ſufpicient revenge under a minority. 

We ihall not here repeat all that has been writ en 
concerning theſe troubles, nor copy books to give 
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the reader a relation of affairs, which though i 
tereſting and important then, are now almoſt for; 
otten : but we ſhall, however, relate what is n 
ceſſary to characterize the genius and diſpoſition Mne 
the nation at that time; and paſſing over ful 4 
things as are common to all civil wars, confine ow c- 
ſelves only to what peculiarly diſtinguiſhes ee. 
ealled the Fronde. 4 
Two powers, conſtituted by the nation ſolely Hin 
maintain peace, namely, an archbiſhop, and a pu 
liament of Paris, having commenced diſturbance; as 
the people conſidered all their violences as juſtified Wha 
The queen could not appear in public, without be on 
ing inſulted ; they called her only by the name dra! 
Lady Anne; and if any other epithet or title vor 
added, it contained ſomething injurious or unman-{Wre: 
nerly. They, with violence, reproached her as f. a 
crificing the nation to ber friendſhip for Mazarin: 
and, what was yet more inſupportable, ſhe headWn4 


ſongs and ballads ſung in almoſt all places, deſigned 


to perpetuate the ſuſpicion which was univerſally en- Mort 
tertamed of her virtue, and to be monuments ha 
the wit and malignity of the times. 

She fied from Paris to St. Germains d, accom- 
panied by her children, her miniſter, - the duke 
of Orleans, brother of Lewis XIII. and the great. i 
Conde himſelf. They were reduced to pawn tae 
Jewels of the crown; and the king himſelf often 
wanted neceſſaries. They were forced to diſmils 
the pages of the queen's chamber, becauſe they 
were unable to maiatain them, , Upon this occaſion 
allo, even the aunt of Lewis XIV. daughter to 
Henry the great, and wife to the king of England, | 
Laving taken refuge in Paris, was there reduced to . 


d Jan. 6. 1649. a the 
thẽ 
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extremities of poverty; and her daughter, who 
as afterwards married to the brother of Lewis 
IV. lay in bed for want of fire to warm her. 
he people of Paris, being in a manner poſſeſſed 

ad intoxicated by their rage and fury, paid no 
gard to the diſtreſſes of ſo many royal perſon- 
ges. 


The queen, with tears in her eyes, begged the 


. 


ne 
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/ inc of Conde to be the king's protector. The 
paWictor of Rocroi, Fribourg, Lens, and Norlingen, 
ceo as incapable of any thing not conformable to fo 
ee WMany paſt ſervices ; and he was flattered with the 
be ¶ onour of defending a court, which he thought un- 


ateful againſt the Fronde, which ſought his ſup- 
bort. But the parliament, though it had the 
reat Conde to oppoſe, yet dared to puriue the 
var. 
The prince of Conti, brother to the great Conde, 
ind as jcalous of him as he was incapable to equal 
im; the duke de Longueville, the duke de Bcau- 
ort, and the duke de Bouillon, being deſirous of 
hange; animated alſo by the factious ſpirit of the 
oagjutor ; flattered with the hopes of raiſing them- 
elves upon the ruins of the ſtate, and witch make- 
Ing the wild proceedings of the parliament advan- 
tazeous to their own private intereſts; came and 
offered their ſervices to that body. Generals were 
cn Nappointed in the great chamber to command an 
us ermy, which they had not. Every individual im- 
e pos 2 tax upon himſelf co raiſe troops. "There | 
onde in the parliament twenty new counſellors cre- 
to ated by cardinal de Richelieu, upon whom the reſt 
ud, Nef their brethren, through a meanneſs of ſpirit, of 
to Mv every ſociety is ſuſceptible, ſeemed to. perſe- 
cute 1:5 memory of that miniſter. They loaded 
em ich affronts, refuſed to regard them as 
he D 3 members 
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members of the parliament ; and made each 
them pay 15,000 livres towards defraying the a 
pences of the war, and to purchaſe the toleratia 
of their brethren. | 
The great chamber, the inqueſts, the requek 
the chamber of accounts, the court of aids, whid 
had exclaimed with ſuch violence againſt an incor 
ſiderable and neceſſary impoſt, which did nf 
amount to more than an hundred thouſand crown 
raiſed the ſum of near ten millions of our preſeſ 
money, for the deſtruction of their countnf 
Twelve thouſand men were raiſed by arret of pai 
hament. Every great gate furniſhed a man a 
horſe ; and this cavalry was therefore called the e 
valry of the great gates. The coagjutor had are 
giment under his own command, which was calk 
the regiment of Corinth, becaufe the coadjutor ware 
titvier archbiſhop of Corinth. 
22d it not been for the names of the king d 
F-ance, the great Conde, and the capital of th 
kingdom, this war of the Fronde would have bee 
as ridiculous as that of the Baibarini : no one cou 
ſay why they were in arms. The prince of Cond: 
beſieged five hundred thouſand citizens with eigh 
thouſand foldiers. The Pariſians quitted the city, 
and came out into the fields, many of them dreſſe 
vp with feathers and ribbands. Their exercik 
were the jeſt of the regular troops. Upon the ap- 
proach of only two hundred of the royal armen 
they wovld take to flight. Every thing was tun 
ed into rKicule. The regiment of Corinth being 
deſeated by a ſmall party, this defeat was calledtix 
fir/? epiſtle to the Corinthians. 
Thoſe twenty counſellors, who had each 0 
them furaiſhed fifteen thouſand livres, * 
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er honour than that of being called the f̃uenty 
Zens. 

The duke of Beaufort was the idol of the people, 
d the inſtrument employed in working them up 

>> this ſtate of ſedition : he was a popular prince; 

nit his capacity was inconfiderable, and he was the 

blic object of the raillery of the court; and even 
the Fronde itſelf. He was never mentioned but 
the name of King of the city-companies. The 
Warifian troops, which marched out of Paris, and 
WW ways returned defeated, were received with laugh- 

Er and deriſion; and were the occaſion of many 
erſes and epigrams. The taverns, and other places 
public entertainment, were the tents where they 
21d their councils of war, in the midſt of the 
oft diſſolute mirth. The licentiouſneſs became for 
reat, that one night the principal officers of the 
ronde having met the holy ſacrament, which was 
arrying through the ſtreet to a perſon, whom they 
pected to be Mazarin, they beat the prieſts with 
heir ſwords, and forced them to return. 

The coadjutor himſelf, archbiſhop of Paris, 
ook his ſeat in parliament, with a poinard in bis 
ocket; the handle of which being perceived, 
everal perſons preſent cried out, See! there is our 
archbiſhop?s breviary. 

In the midſt of all this confuſion, the nobility aſ- 
ſembled in a body, at the Auguſtines, appointed the 
Iyndics, and had public regular meetings: fo that it 
might have been ſuppoſed, their deſign was to re- 
medy theſe diſorders, and aſſemble the ſtates gene- 
ral, Nevertheleſs, the only cauſe of their meeting 
was a tabouret, which the queen had granted to ma- 
dam de Pons. Perhaps there never was fo ſtrong a 
proof given of that lightneſs of mind, with-which the 
French are reproached. 

D 4 The 
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The civil diſſenſions which reigned in Englan 
preciſely at the ſame time, may ſerve extreme 
well to ſhew the charactersj of the two nation 
The Engliſh, in their civil diſcords, ſnewed a m 
lancholy cruelty, and a ſenſible madneſs : tha 
battles were bloody; they decided all things þ 
the ſword ; ſcaffolds were erected for the ya 
quiſhed : their king, being taken priſoner, v 
brought before a court of mag ; queſtioned co 
cerning the abuſe of his power, with which he half 
been accuſed ; condemned to loſe his head; al 
was executed in preſence of all his people, wit 
great order, and the ſame formality of juſtice, as 
it had been the execution of one of his ſubjects : no 
was London, in the courſe of theſe horrid diforder, 
ever in the leaſt ſenſible of, or affected by, the Mt 
lamities, which are the conſequence of civil wars, If e 
The French, on the contrary, precipitated them Md 
ſelves into ſcditions, through wantonneſs and lf 
price: women were at the head of factions, and c-|Wnd! 
bals were formed, and diſſipated, by love. Tle lor 
dutcheſs de Longueville engaged Turenne, then. 
juſt made a marſhal of France, to cauſe the army, ox 
which he commanded for the king, to revolt. Tue 
renne did not ſucceed in this; and quitted that ar- ! 
my, of which he was general, like a fugitive, to {Wy 
pleaſe a woman, who laughed at his paſſion, From Mid 
being a general to the king of France, he became NU 
Heutenant to Don Eſtevan de Gamara, with whom ad 
he was defeated at Retel, by the royal troops. . 
Every body has heard of the marſhal d'Hoquin- NC o 
court's letter to the dutcheſs de Montbazon ; Pe. We >: 
renne eft d la belle des belles: Peronne is ſubjefted No. 
to the faireſt among the fair. Thoſe verſes alſo are We 
well known, which were written by the duke de la I 
Rochfaucault to the dutcheſs de Longueville, oy: 
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the battle of Saint Antony, he received a muſ- 
et ſhot, which, for ſome time, deprived him of 
ö ſight : 


Pour meriter ſon cœur, pour plaire d ſes beauæ 


yeux, N 1 
Pai fait la guere aux rs, & Paurais faite aux 
Dieux. 


To pleaſe her bright eyes, gain the heav'n of 
her love, 

I have warr'd againſt kings, and would war 
againſt Jove. N 


The war was ended end renewed ſeveral differ- 
t times; and there was ſcarce any one who did 
ot change parties more than once. The prince 
f Conde having ſucceſsfully defended the court, 
pd conducted & in triumph into Paris, gave him- 
If up to the pleaſure of deſpiſing it; and, not 
nding that he was rewarded in proportion to his 
ory and ſervices, he was the firſt to turn Mazarin 


canto ridicule, to brave the queen, and inſult that 
i ovcrnment which he dildained, It is ſaid, that 
U. 


ze wrote to the cardinal, with this ſuperſcription, 


-i friſſims Signor Faquine 2 and that, being one 
to Hey in his company, when he took his leave, he 


ad, Adieu, Mars. He encouraged the marquis de 
arial to make a declaration of love to the queen, 
nd was dilguſted at her daring to be offended at 
It He leagued with his brother the prince of 


u- Conti, and the duke de Longueville, who aban- 
„ned the party of the Fron e. The duke of Beau- 
d Wort's faction, at the beginning of the regency, had 


been called that of the Importants : Conde's was 
la named the party of Petits-maitres ; becauie their de- 
D 5 lire 
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fire was to become maſters of the ſtate. The n: 
memorials now remaining of theſe troubles, are No 
name of petit-maitre ; which, at this day, is app te 
to our youths of good families, but bad educatim ad 
and the name of Frondeurs, which is applied to er 
cenſurers of the government. rt 
The coadjutor, who had declared himſelf an e i 
placable enemy to the miniſter, ſecretly remis 
with the court, to obtain a cardinal's cap; and Hr, 
crificed the prince of Conde to the reſentment Wtir 
Mazarin : and that prince, who had defended 


ſtate againſt its enemies, and the court againſt liter 


bels; that Conde, who was at the height of god 
having, upon all occaſions, behaved like an hehe 
and ever ſhewn himſelf a man of great abilite he 
was ſeized and impriſoned, together with the prin 
of Conti, and the duke de Longueville. He mig 
have governed the ſtate, if he would bave cond: 
{cended to the arts of pleaſing ; but he rather ch 
to be admired. The people of Paris, who hadr 
newed their barricadoes, in defence of an old Co- 
peranuated counſellor, made the greateſt rejoicing 
when the hero, and the defender of France, 
confined in the caſtle of Vincennes. 

One year after, theſe very Frondeurs, who ha 
ſold the great Conde and the princes, to the timi 


revenge of Mazarin, forced the queen to open thenſ he 
priſons, and baniſh her prime miniſter out of .Fr 
Linglom : and Condé, on his re- appearance iy dec 


public, received the acclamations of thoſe ver 
people, whoſe hatred againſt him had been Þ 
violent: but his preſence renewed the cabals and 
diſtenſions. 

The king lom continued in this ſtate of diſordet 
and confolion ſome years longer. The government 
awiys purſued meaſures that were weak and — 

} 
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e n; and it ſeemed probable it would, at laſt, be 


re WHverted : but the malecontents-wer# in a conſtant 
ppi te of diſunion,, which preſerved the court. The 
tion 2djutor,, who was ſometimes a friend, and ſome- 
es an enemy, to the prince of Conde, irritated 
rt of the parliament and people againſt him; had 
e impudence to make the queen the inſtrument of 
s oppoſition, and, at the ſame time, to provoke 
er, by forcing her to baniſh cardinal Mazarin, who 
tired to Cologne. The queen, thro? a contradic- 


N in 
un; I 
nd 


Nt 


don too commonin weak governments, Was obliged, 
t ternately, to receive his ſervices, and his offences, 


nd to nominate this very coadjutor for a cardinal, 
hen ho had compelled the royal family to retire out of 
tie We capital, and to beſiege it. 
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Continuation of the civil war, to the end of the rebel. 
lion in 1654. 


1 at laſt reſolved to begin a war, 
which, to have become maſter of the ſtate, 
he ſhould have commenced in the time of the 
Fronde ; but which, if he had been a good ſub- 
ject, he would never have commenced at all. 
He quitted Paris, and went to raiſe forces in 
Guienne, Poitou, and Anjou; and to head againſt 
France thoſe Spaniards, ta whom he had been the 
moſt terrible ſcourge. 
Nothing can better ſhew the. diſpoſition of thoſe 
tines, and the abſurdity or caprice which deter- 
mined all affairs, than what now happened to 
| this 
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this prince. A courier was ſent to him fro 
Paris, with propoſals to engage him to peace, an 
to return. The courier made a miſtake, and, in 
ſtead of going to Angerville, where the pring 
was, he went to Augerville. The letter, by thi 
miſtake, arrived too late; and Condé only fii 
that if he had received it ſooner, he would hay 
accepted the propoſals of peace; but that ſince hy 
was now at a great diſtance from Paris, it wa 
not worth his while to return thither. And th 
this miſtake of the courier, and the mere capri 
of the prince, again plunged France into a civil vx 
And now cardinal Mazarin, who even in his exit 
at Cologne had governed the court, re-entered ti 
kingdom, not fo much like a miniſter who came t 
reſume his poſt, as like a ſovereign who retook 


poſſeſſion of his dominions © : he was eſcorted by 


little army of ſeven thouſand men, raiſed at his own 
expence, or, rather, at the expence of France; for 
05 had appropriated the public money to his own 

In a declaration publiſhed at that time it was toll 
the king, that Mazarin had actually raiſed thele 
troops with his own money; which muſt diſprore 
the opinion of thoſe who have affirmed, that, at his 
firſt retirement out of the kingdom, he had becnin 
a ſtate of indigence. He gave the command of his 
little army to the marſhal d n All the 
officers wore green Scarfs, which was the colour of 
the cardinai's livery. Each party had, indeed, us 
ſearf. White was the king's : the prince of Con- 
de's was the Iſabella colour. It is ſorpriſing, that 
eardincl Mazarin, who til then had affected Þ 


much modeſty, ſhould have the boldneſs to make 
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an army wear his livery, as though he had a party 
different from his maſter's : but he could not reſiſt 
he vanity of it, in which he was countenanced by 
he queen. The king, who was now of age, to- 
gether with his brother, went to meet the cardinal, 

Upon the firſt advice of his return, Gaſton d' Or- 
eans, the brother of Lewis XIII. who had de- 
anded the baniſhment of Mazarin, raiſed troops in 
Paris, without well knowing wherein to employ 
hem. The parliament renewed its arrets, pro- 
ſcribed Mazarin, and ſet a price upon his head. It 
was neceſſary to ſearch the regiſters, to find what 
yas the price ſet upon the head of an enemy to the 
kingdom. It appeared, that, under Charles IX. 
fifty thouſand crowns had been promiſed to who- 
ever ſhould bring admiral Coligny either dead or 
alive; and it was thought proper to proceed with 
great ſeriouſneſs and regularity, in putting the ſame 
price upon the aſſaſſination of the cardinal prime 
miniſter. But this proſcription tempted no one to 
an acquiſition of the fifty thouſand crowns, which, 
after all, would not have been paid. In any other 
nation, and at any other time, ſuch an arret would 
probably have becn executed ; but this became 
only the ſubject of new pleaſantries. The Blots 
and the Marignys, wits of that time, who diffuſed 
ozicty and mirth into theſe tumults and troubles, 
e cauſed papers to be fixed up in Paris, promiſing an 
of bundred and fifty thouſand livres, to be divided; fo 
ics much to whoever ſhould flit the cardinal's noſe; ſo 
n- nch for an ear; ſo much for an eye; and ſo much 
a fer making bim an eunuch. bis ridicule was the 
fo culy effect of the proſcript 'on. Nor did the cardi- 
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opinions, many great crimes were not committe 
The chiefs of the parties were not cruel, nor th 
people furious; for this was not a religious war, 

That infatuation, which was ſo univerſal at thi 
time, ſo intirely poſſeſſed the whole body of th 
parliament of Paris, that, after having ſolemnly & 
creed an aſſaſſination, which was laughed at, it iſſue 
an arret, by which ſeveral counſellors were to tram 
port themſelves upon the frontiers, to oppok 
the army of cardinal Mazarin; that is, the roy 
army. 

Two counſellors were ſo imprudent as to g 
with ſome peaſants to break down the bridges ore 
which the cardinal was to paſs ; and were mak 
priſoners by the king's troops; but they w 
preſently releaſed, and became the jeſt and ridieul 
of all parties. 

At the ſame time when the parliament proceede 
to theſe extremities againſt the king's miniſter, i 


declared the prince of Conde, who had taken am ol 
enly againſt this miniſter, guilty of high-treaſon; 
and, thro? a contradiction which all the former pro- v 
ceedings render credible, it ordered the new-railcd c 
troops of Gaſton duke of Orleans to march again i 
Mazarin; and, at the fame time prohibited the a 
taking of any moneys out of the public treaſury u g 
pay them. ſ 
Indeed, nothing better could be expected from « 
company of magiſtrates, who thus acted out fe 


their ſphere, not knowing either their rights, or the 
real power; unſkilled both in politics and war; d. 
ſembling and deciding in tumult ; and ſiding with 
parties which the day before they had no thougit 
of, and at which they were themſelves afterwarck 
aſtoniihed. 


The 
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The parliament of Bordeaux was at this time at 
e devotion of the prince of Conde ; but it ob- 
ryed a more uniform conduct; for, being much 
arther from court, it was leſs agitated by con- 
ending parties. | 
But more conſiderable objects now intereſted the 
hole kingdom of France. 
Conde being leagued with the Spaniards, had 
ken the field againſt the king; and Turenne, 
aving quitted thoſe Spaniards with whom he had 
deen defeated at Retel, had made his peace with 
he court, and again commanded the royal army. 
he exhauſted condition of the finances did not 
Hermit either party to have numerous forces: but 

the fate of the kingdom was as much decided b 
leſſer numbers. There are times when an hundred 
thouſand men are ſcarce able to take two towns: 
and there are others, wherein an engagement be- 

W tween ſeven or eight thouſand will be ſufficient to 
obtain or preſerve a crown. 

Lewis XIV. who was educated in adverſity, 
went, together with his mother, his brother, and. 
ieh cardinal Mazarin, from province to province, hav- 
int ing ſcarce ſo many troops about his perſon, as he 
the afterwards had in times of peace for his ordin 
ro guard: and five or ſix thouſand men, part of them 

ſent from Spain, and the reſt raiſed by the partizans 
m 188 of the prince of Conde, purſued him into the heart. 
ek of his kingdom. | 
heir The prince of Conde, in the mean time, march- 
al. ed from Bordeaux to Montauban, took many 
vim Bi towns, and every-where increaſed bis party. 
gbt All the hopes of the court were centred in the 
rs WW marſhal de Turenne. The royal army was en- 
camped near Glen, vpor: the river Loire. That 
of the prince of Cande was at ſome leagues 
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diſtance under the command of the duke de Ne 
mours, and the duke of Beaufort. The anime 
ſity ſubſiſting between theſe two generals, was very 
near being fatal to the prince's party. The dukt 
of Beaufort was incapable of the leaſt com mand; 
and the duke de Nemours was rather eſteemed fe 
his amiableneſs and bravery, than for his abilities 
They well nigh proved, between them, the ruin off 
their army. The ſoldiers knew that the great 
Conde was at an hundred leagues diſtance, and half 
already conſidered themſelves as in a ſtate of de. 
ſtruction; when. at the dead of night, a courier 
appeared in the foreſt of Orleans before the ad. 
vanced guards. The centinels preſently diſcovered, 
that this courier was no other than the prince offf 
Condé himſelf, who, through a thouſand danger: 
and adventures, had come in diſguiſe from Agen . 
to put himſelf at the head of his army. | 

His preſence alone did a great deal, and this un- 
expected arrival much more, He knew, that what-W 
ever is ſudden and unhoped for, animates and 
tranſports mankind; and he therefore inltantlyÞj 
took advantage of that courage and confidence 
which he had inſpired. The great talent of this 
prince in war conſiſted in forming the boldeſt relo- 
lutions in an inſtant, and in executing them with 
equal prudence and celerity. 

The royal army was ſeparated into two bodies, 
Conde © fell upon that which was at Blenau, com- 
manced by the marſhal d'Hoguincourt ; and this 
body was diſperſed almoſt as ſoon as attacked. 
Turenne could not be informed of it; and Mazarn 
ran in a fright, and in the middle of the night, to 
Gien, to wake the king, who was aileep, and tel 


him what had happened. The news threw his lice 
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purt into the greateſt conſternation; and it was at 


noa propoſed to ſave the king by flight, and pri- 
e ꝛtely conduct him to Bourges. The victorious 
Ae onde drew near to Gien; and his approach in- 


eaſed the dread and deſpair of the court: but 
urenne encouraged them by his firmneſs, and 
ved them by the prudence of his conduct: for he 
ade ſo good a diſpoſition of his little remains of 
oops, and took his advantage of the ſituation and 
oe ſo happily, that he prevented Conde from pur- 
Ping his advantage. It was difficult, upon this 
caſion, to decide which gained the greateſt ho- 
Pur: Conde, in being victorious, or Turenne, in 
priving him of the fruits of his victory. It is 
ue, that, in this battle of Blenau, ſo long cele- 
rated in France, there were not four hundred men 
Willed ; but the prince of Conde was not the leſs 
Wear making bimſelf maſter of the whole royal fa- 
ily, and of getting into his power his enemy car- 
Winal Mazarin, Greater intereſts, or a more immi- 


nd Bent danger, could ſcarce ever depend on fo incon- 
ly Wdcrable an engagement. 


Conde who did not flatter himſelf he ſhould ſur- 
riſe Turenne, as he had ſurpriſed Hoquincourt, 
auſed his army to march towards Paris, there to 
njoy his glory in the favourable diſpoſitions of a 
lind people. Their admiration of this laſt battle, 
| rhe circumſtanees of which were exaggerated, 
heir hatred againſt Mazarin, and the name and 
freſence of the great Conde, ſeemed at firſt to ren- 
er him abſolute maſter of the capital, But divi- 
on reigned in the minds of all; and each party 
vas ſubdivided into factions, which generally hap- 
dens in all troubles, The coadjutor, who was now 
ecome cardinal de Retz, being in appearance re- 
oncited to the court, which feared him, and in 
ich he did not confide, was no longer the maſter 


of 
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them. He governed the duke of Orleans, and of 


came to Paris with this army. Cardinal Mazar 


* 


of the people, nor the principal leader amo ea 


poſed Conde, The parliament fluctuated betweg 
the court, the duke of Orleans, and the prince 
but all were unanimous in exclaiming againſt Ma 
zarin: every one ſecretly purſued: his private in 
tereſts : the people was a tempeſtuous ſea, thi 
waves of which were toſſed about by many contri 
ry winds. The ſhrine of St. Genevieve was cam la- 
ed through Paris in proceſſion, to obtain the exyul ; 


ſion of the cardinal miniſter ; and the populac 1 It! 
made no doubt the faint would work this miracegP! 


as well as grant rain. 

Nothing was ſeen but negotiations between n. 
chiefs of the parties, deputations from the parli 
ment, aſfemblies of the chambers, ſeditions amon 
the people, and the whole country in arms. They 
kept guard before the gates of monaſteries. Th 
prince had called in the Spaniards to his aſſiſtance 
Charles IV. that duke of Lorrain, who was drive 
out of his dominions, and whoſe ſole remainder d- 
power or fortune was an army of eight thouſand" © 
men, which he ſold annually to the king of Spain 


offered him more money to return than the prine 
of Conde had giver. him to come ; and thereſore 
the duke of Lorram foon retired out of France, 
having laid it waſte in his paſſage, and carried away 
with him tke money of both parties. 

Condẽ now remained in Paris with a power which 
diminifhed daily, and an army yet more weak 
Turrenne conducted the king and his court toward 
the capital; and. the king, from the ſummit of 
Charonne, beheld the battle of St. Antony,.wherei 
theſe two generals, with ſo little armies, performed 
ſo great things, that both their reputations 2 


eady appeared too great to be increaſed, were. 
more exalted by them. 

The prince of Conde, with a few lords of his. 
y, followed by a ſmall body of ſoldiers, ſuſ- 
ed, and repulſed the attack of the royal army. 
Whe king and Mazarin beheld this engagement 
m an eminence. The duke of Orleans, being 
Wubtful what party to embrace, remained in his 
ace of Luxembourg. Cardinal de Retz was can- 
ned in his archbiſhoprick. The parliament wait- 
che event of the battle, before they publiſhed 
Wy decree. The people, who, upon this occaſion, 
Wually feared. the troops both of the king and 
rince, had cloſed the city-gates, and would ſuffer 
one either to enter or go out; while the greateſt. 
Perſonages in France were engaged in battle, and. 
Wedding their blood in the ſuburbs, : 

At laſt Mademoiſelle ©, the daughter of Gaſton,, 
pouſed the party of Conde, whom her father 
red not to aſſiſt; cauſed the gates to be opened 
o receive the wounded, and had the boldneſs to 
irect the cannon of the Baſtille to be fired upon. 
be king's troops. The royal army retired ; and 
all that Conde gained was glory: but Mademoiſelle, 
dy this violent action, for ever ruined herſelf with 
del the king her couſin 3 and Cardinal Mazarin, who 
new her extreme deſire to eſpouſe a crowned head, 
pon this occaſion, ſaid, Thoſe cannon have killed her 
Gand. 

Moſt of our hiſtorians give their reader snothing 
but relations of battles, and the prodigies of cou- 
rage and policy : but whoever knows what ſhame- 


of W'v! refources were «uſed upon this occaſion, into 
en what miſery the people were plunged, and to what 
ed I meanneſſes the chiefs of both parties were reduced 
ch Wl regard the heroes of that time rather with pity 


than 


© July 1682. 
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Conde was tiled generaliſſimo of the armies, The 
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than admiration, We may be enabled to judge 
this from what is related by Gourville, who w 
attached to the prince. He confeſſes, that to 
tain money, he did himſelf ſecrete a ſum for whit 
he had given a receipt; and that he ſeized a cert 
poſt-maſter in his lodgings, and made him pay 
ranſom for his liberty; and theſe violences, he; 
ſures us, were very common. 

After the bloody, tho” not deciſive, battle of Wer: 
Antony, the king was unable to re-enter Paris 
and the prince could not continue in it long, 
popular tumult, joined to the murder of fever 
citizens, of which he was believed to be the auth, 
rendered him odious to the people. Nevertheleſ 
he had his party in the parliament. This body 
being then but little intimidated by a court whid 
wandered about, and was in a manner driven oit 
of its capital, and which was diſtreſſed by the ca 
bals of the duke of Orleans, and the prince, by a 
arret f, declared the duke of Orleans lieutenant-ge 
neral of the kingdom, tho' the king was of age, 
The ſame title had been given to the duke de May: 
enne in the time of the League. The prince o 


court, in a rage ordered the parliament to be trail: 
ferred to Pontoiſe; which only ſome of the coun- 
ſellors obeyed : fo that now there were two parli- 
ments, who diſputed each other's Authority, and i 
ſued contradiftory arrets; by which they would 
have rendered themſelves contemptÞble to the pep: 
ple, had not they always continued unanimous 1 
demanding the expulſion of Mazarin: fo much did 
a hatred againſt this miniſter then appear to be 4 
eſſential duty in a Frenchman, | 
There were none of the parties at this time, but 


what were in a weak condition: that of the cout 
Was 
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as weak as any of them; they were all in 

int both of men and money; tumults and facti- 
s increaſed ; and engagements between the parties 

d only produced loſſes and vexation. The court 
is again forced to ſacrifice: Mazarins, whom the 
ole nation accuſed as the cauſe of the troubles, 
dugh he was really only the pretence. He quit- 

the kingdom a ſecond time, and, to increaſe the 
ame of it, the king publiſhed a declaration, where- 
he acknowledged, that tho? he parted with his 
niſter, he was pleaſed with his ſervices, and re- 
etted his exile, $ 

Charles the firſt, king of England, had loſt his 
ad upon a ſcaffold, for having, at the beginning 
the troubles, ſacrificed the blood of his friend 
afford to his parliament. Lewis XIV. on the 
dntrary, became the peaceable maſter of his king- 
m, by ſuffering the exile of Mazarin. And thus 
de ſame weakneſs were the cauſes of very differ- 


at effects. The king of England, by abandoning 
Is favourite, emboldened a people, who breathed 


othing but war, and who hated kings: but Lewis 


oV. (or rather the queen- mother) by baniſhing 
Thee cardinal, took away all pretence for ſedifion 
aul. rom a people that were weary of war, and who 
un · Nyvere lovers of regal dominion, 


fla: The cardinal was no ſooner departed for Bouillon, 
i bich was the place gf his new retreat, than the 
ita ens of Paris voluntarily ſent a deputation to the 
ing, to beg bis majeſty would return into his capi- 
al, He accordingly cntered it, and every thing 
ppeared fo peaceable, tht it was difficult to ima- 
anc how a few days before every thing could have 
deen in ſuch confuſion. Gaſton of Orleans, unfor. 
nate in his enterprizes, which he never knew how 
to execute, was confined at Blois, where he paſſed 


the 
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the remainder of his days in repentance ; and y 
the ſecond of the ſons of Henry the great, who d 
without obtaining great glory. Cardinal de R 
who perhaps was as imprudent as he was lofty x 
audacious, was ſeized in the Louvre ; and, 
being removed from priſon to priſon, he wanden 
about a long time, and at laſt ended his days i 
retreat, in which he acquired thoſe virtues, to v 
his great courage, in the variety and agitation of 
actions and fortunes, had rendered him a ſtrange 
Some counſellors, who had the moſt remark 
abuſed their power, were puniſhed for their be< 
viour by exile : others confined themſelves with 
the bounds of their employment, as magiſtrats 
and ſome of them returned to their duty, in cor 
deration of an annual ſum of five hundred crown 
which were privately paid them by Fouquet, pr 
curor-general and ſuperintendant of the finances! 
In the mean time, the prince of Conde, thou! 
abandoned by almoſt all his partiſans in France, 2 
but ill aſſiſted by the Spaniards, continued a deſtn 
ctive and unhappy war upon the frontiers of Chan 
pagne. Some diſturbances alſo continued in Ba 
deaux ; but they were ſoon quelled. 
The tranquillity of the kingdom was retort 
by the baniſhment of cardinal Mazarin: never 
leſs, tho* he had been forced to retire by the uni 
ſal clamours of the people, and by an expreſs «1h, 
claration from the king, yet Lewis preſently ape 
ſending for him *, Mazarin returned, and was alle 
niſhed to find that he entered Paris with the am itt 
power as before, and without the leaſt diſturbanceſpen 
Lewis XIV. received him as his father, and Hon 
people as their maſter. An entertainment was Ma | 
for him in the Hotel- de. ville, in the midſt of Oi 
acclamations of the citizens; and, on this occalo 
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threw money among the populace : but it is 
d, that, in his joy for ſo happy an exchange, he 
preſſed a contempt for our inconſtancy. The 
rliament, though it had before ſet a price upon 
head, as upon a public robber, now ſent depu- 
sto compliment him: and this very parliament 
on after condemned the prince of Conde to loſe 
s life, for a contempt in not appearing to anſwer 
> accuſation. Such changes are common in ſuch 
cumſtances; but this was more mortifying than 
al, as by their arrets, they condemned a per- 
in whoſe crimes they had themſelves ſo long 
icipated. | | 
The cardinal, who haſtened this condemnation 
Conde, ſoon after married one of his nieces to 
ie prince of Conti, Conde's brother: which was 
proof, that the power of this miniſter was now 
coming boundleſs. | 


CHATTER: v 


e flate of France, to the death of Cardinal Maxa- 


rin, in 1661, 


HILE the ſtate had been thus diſtracted 

and torn within, it had been attacked and 
veakened from without. The fruits of the battles 
pf Rocroi, Lens, and Norlingen, were all loſt. 
| he important fortreſs of Dunkirk was retaken by 
e Spaniards, who alſo drove the French out of 
Barcelona, and retook Caſal in Italy i, Yet, not- 
ithſtanding the diſorders of a civil, and the bur- 
en of a foreign war, Mazarin was ſo happy as to 
onclude that celebrated peace of Weſtphalia *, by 
bich the emperor aud the empire ſold to the king 


and 
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and crown of France the ſovereignty of Alſace, | 
three millions of livres, payable to the archduly 
which ſum makes ſix millions of the preſent may 
of France. By this treaty alſo, which became 
baſis of all future treaties, a new electorate 
created in favour of the houſe of Bavaria, I 
rights of all the princes, the imperial towns, x 
the privileges of the moſt inconſiderable of the G5 
mans, were confirmed. The emperor's power 
confined within narrower bounds, and the Frend 
being united with the Swedes, became the legil 
tors of Germany. But this glory, obtained h 
France, was due, at leaſt in part, to the arms d 
Sweden; for Guſtavus Adolphus had given the fil 
ſhock to the imperial power; and his generals ha 
puſhed their conqueſts very conſiderably under th 
government of his daughter Chriſtina, Her of 
neral, Wrangel, alſo, was upon the point of ente 
ing Auſtria ; and count Konigſmark had becom 
maſter of one half of the city of Prague, and 
was beſieging the other, when this peace was col. 
cluded. And, to humble the emperor in this ma 
ner, coſt France very little more than a million paid 
annually to the Swedes. Sweden, by theſe tres. 
ties, did, indeed, gain greater advantages than 
France ; for ſhe obtained Pomerania, together with 
many towns; and a conſiderable ſum of Money, 
She alſo forced the emperor to transfer certain be- 
nefices, which belonged to the Roman catholics, in- 
to the hands of the Lutherans, Rome exclaimed 
againſt this as an impiety, and declared, that the 
cauſe of God was betrayed. But the Proteſtants, 
on the contrary, boaſted they had ſanctified the 
peace by thus robbing the Papiſts. All mankind 
ſpeak as they are prompted by their intereſts, 
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-h 
pain was not included in this peace, and for 
du reaſons: for perceiving that France was 


ged in civil wars, the Spaniſh miniſter hoped 
eap advantage from our diviſions : and the Ger- 
troops, being now diſengaged, became an ad- 
onal ſuccour to the Spaniards. The emperor, in 
r years time from the peace of Weſtphalia, cauſed 
r thirty thouſand men to march into Flanders; 


1 ich was a manifeſt violation of the treaties; but 
need, treaties are ſeldom executed otherwiſe. 

= n this treaty of Weſtphalia, the miniſters of the 
ir art of Madrid had the addreſs to conclude a ſe- 


ate peace with Holland; and the Spaniſh monar- 
y at laſt thought itſelf happy in acknowledging 
ſovereigns, and no longer having for its ene- 
es, thoſe whom it had ſo long treated as rebels, 
worthy of pardon. Theſe republicans increaſed 
ir riches, and ſtrengthened their peace and their 
wer, by concluding a peace with Spain, and con- 
com uing to preſerve it with France. 

They became ſo powerful, that, in a war which 
ey had ſome time after with England, they ſent 
t a fleet of an hundred ſhips of the line; and the 
tory frequently remained doubtful between Blake 
e Engliſh admiral, and the Dutch admiral Tromp, 
ho were by ſea what the Condès and Turennes 


with cre by land. France, at that time, bad not ten 
ney. Mips of fifty guns in a condition to put to fea; and 
be· er marine was declining daily. 

n-. Lewis XIV. therefore, in 1653, found himſelf 
mei ſolute maſter of a kingdom, which was not yet 
the covered from the ſhocks it had received ; which 
nts, Was dilordered in every part of the adminiſtration, 
the ut which ne vertheleſs had great reſources ; deſtitute 
ind ren of one ſingle ally, except Savoy, to enable him 


o maintain an offenſive war, and having no longer 
ny foreign enemies, except Spain which was then 
renin a worſe condition than France. All the 
Vor, I. E people 
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people of France, who had been engaged in 


civil war, were ſubjected, or returned voluntariꝗ - 
their duty, except the prince of Conde, and (li: 
few of his partiſans ; one or two of which coli; 
nued conſtant to him through friendſhip, or ¶ c 


neſs of ſoul; ſuch as the counts de Coligni 
Bouteville ; and the others, becauſe the court Mee. 
fuſed to purchaſe them at too high a price. 

Conce, now become general of the Spaniſh 
mies, was unable to reſtore a party which bel 
himſelf weakened, by the deſtruction of theij 
fantry in the battles of Rocroi and Lens. He foy 
at the head of new forces, of which he wa 
maſter, againſt the old French regiments, which 
learned to conquer under him, and which v 
commanded by Turenne. 

It was the fortune of Turenne and Conde t1 
al ways victorious, when they fought at the heal 
the French, and to be vanquiſhed when they ei 
manded the Spaniards, Turenne, when, from! 
neral to the king of France, he had made hin 
lieutenant to Don Eſtevan de Gamarra, had ſea 
been able to ſave the ſhattered remains of the Spa 
army in the baitle of Retel. 

The prince of Conde bad the fame fate bet 
Arras ©; he, and the archduke, beſieged that 
Turenne attacked them in their camp, and ford 
their lines: the troops of the archduke were cu 
pieces; and Conce, with two regiments of Frel 
and Lorrainians, alone ſuſtained the efforts of 1 
renne's army; and, while the archduke was f 
he defeated the marſhal d*Hoquincourt, repd 
the marſhal de la Ferte, and retreated viQorion 
himſelf, by covering the retreat of the vanquis 
Spaniards, The king of Spain, in his letter rol 
after this ergagement, had theſe words: 1 f 
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informed, that every thing was loſt, and that 
have recovered every thing. 

t is difficult to determine what it is that gains or 

s battles ; but it is certain, that Conde was 
of the greateſt genius's in war that the world 
r produced, and that the archduke and his coun- 
refuſed to do any thing which Conde propoſed 
his engagement. 

he relieving of Arras, the forcing of the lines, 
the defeat of the archduke, crowned Turenne 
h glory: but it is remarkable, that, in the letter 
juten in the king's name to the parliament *, on 
aſion of this victory, the whole ſucceſs of the cam- 
gnwas attributed to Mazarin, and that the name of 
renne was not even mentioned. The cardinal 
d, indeed, been at ſome leagues diſtance from 
ras, with the king; and he had even entered 
o the camp, at the ſiege of Stenai, which Tu- 
ne had taken, before he ſuccoured Arras. Coun- 
s of war had alſo been held in his preſence; and, 
this foundation, he aſſumed to himſelf the ho- 
ur of theſe great actions; but this vanity made 
appear ſo ridiculous, that all the authority of 
miniſtry could not efface it. 

The king was not preſent in the battle of Arras, 
ough he might have been there. He had ap- 
ared in the trenches at the ſiege of Stenai ; but 
azarin would not ſuffer him faither to expoſe his 
rſon, whereon the repoſe of the ate, and the 
iniſter*s power, ſeemed abſolutely to depend. 

On one fide, Mazarin, being abſolute maſter of 
rance, and of the young king; and, on the other, 
pon Lewis de Haro, who governed Spain, and 
hilip IV.; continued the war, under their mater; 
ames, though but with little vigour on either part. 
ewis XIV. was not yet known in the world; 


16} 


* 
as 


* Dated from Vincennes, September 11. 1554. 
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and the king of Spain had never been remarkæ 
There was not a ſing e crowned head in Eur 
who had any ſhare of perſonal glory. Chrik 
geen of Sweden was the only potentate who: 
verned by herſelf, and ſupported the dignity off 
th one, though abandoned, diſregarded, or; 
known, in the other nations of Europe. 
Charles II. king of England, who was a fugiſ 

in France, with his mother and brother, broy 
wit! him his misfortunes, and his hopes. Engl 
Sco lund, and Ireland, were ſubjected by a pi 
erſon; and Cromwell, an ulurper, worthy WM... 
reign, had aſſumed the title of protector, adi 
that of king; becauie the Engliſh knew how fart \} 
prerogative of their kings ſhould extend, but E 
ignorant of the bounds to the authority of a 
tector. = 
He increaſed his power, by knowing when. 
was proper to reſtrain it: he made no attempt 
thoſe privileges, of which the people were jealog 
ſoldiers were never quartered in the city of La 
don: he impoſed no taxes, that might occal 
murmurs: he did not offend the cyes of the M: 
lic, by appearing with too great pomp and gal: 
deur : he did not jadulge himſelf in any pleaſu + 
he accumulated no treaſures : and he took cat 
have juſtice adminiſtred with that iirict impartia kin: 
which makes no diſtinction between the higa & ; 
the low, the rich ard the poor. 
Tus brother of Pantaleon, embaſſador is Ee ke 


a3 - 


and from the court of Portugal, thinking bis o ( 


++ L 


haviour would be regarded with impunity, bec 
the petſon of his brother was ſacred, in ſulted . 
tein citizens of London, and cauſed one of He 
to be miated, to revenge the reſiſtance of Dh 
ethers; but ze was condemned to be hanged ; : 
Cromwell, though he might have pardoned Eine 
CEred him to be executed; and the next day et; 
ed 2 treaty with teemoaliacor. 


_— 
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ommerce had never been ſo flouriſhing, or fo 
, before; and England had never before been 
neh. Her victorious fleets made her name re- 
Qed throughout the world; while Mazarin, be- 
| ſolely engaged in enriching himſelf, and in- 
ling his own power, ſuffered the juliice, the 
merce, the marine, and even the finances, of 
nce, to languiſn and ge} After the civil 
Ir, he migat have done hat for France, which 
omwell had done for de but Mazarin was 
oreigner; and, as he nad not the bark barity, nei- 
r had he the grandeur of ſoul, which Comwell 
le ſſed. 
All the nations of Europe, which had negiectcd 
> alliance of England, under the retzns of James 
d Charles, ſollicited it under the protector: and 
cen Chriſtina herſelf, though ſhe deteſted the 
prder of Charles I. entered into an alliance with 
e tyrant; whom ſhe could not but admire and 
teem. 
Mazarin and Don Lewis de Haro uſed all their 
s of policy, to unite themſelves with the pro- 
ctor; and Cromwell, for ſome time, enjo ed the 
isfaction of ſeeing himſelf courted by the two 
dit powerful kingdoms in Europe. 
The Spaniſh miniſter offered to aſſiſt him in 
king Calais: Mazarin propoſed to Lim the ſiege 
Dunkirk, and the putting of that place in his 
ſfeſſion: and thus Cromwell had tis choice of 
e keys both of France and Flanders. He was 
3 lollicited by the prince of Conce; but he re- 
led to negotiate with à prince, who had nothing 
7: hut his title, and who was without a party in 
91 and without power among the Spaniards. 
i ze protector decla 
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by greater enterprizes. His'deſign was, to dept 
the Spaniards of America; but they recei 
timely notice of it. Cromwell's admirals, nem 
theleſs, took Jamaica from them * ; which ulandy 
Engliſh ſtill poſſeſs, and which ſecures their en 
merce in the new world. It was not till after 
expedition to Jamaica, that Cromwell ſignedl 
treaty with the king of France: which he l 
without making, as yet, any mention of Dub 
The protector treated with him as his equal, a 
forced the king to acknowlege his title of protech 
His ſecretary ſigned the treaty, before the plenj 
tentiary of France; and he acted like a real ſupen 
by obliging the king of France to cauſe Charlel 
and the duke of York, who were the grandloasi 
Henry IV. and to whom France owed ai aſyla 
to depart out of his dominions. 

White Mazarin was concluding this treat 
Charles II. demanded one of his daughters in ms 
riage: but the bad ſtate of his affairs, wrich a 


td Cas A. 5 on Cow 
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pelled this prince to ſuch a behaviour, alſo avi ö 
upon him a refuſal: and the cardinal bas e * 
been ſuſpected of a deſign to get the daugitt * 

> 1. 


which he refuſe to the king of England, me 
to the fon of Cromwell. It is, at leaſt, cena 
that, when Mazarin afterwards perceived it becal 
leſs difficult for Charles IT. to regain his crown! 
renewed the propoſal of marriage, and was reful 
in his turn. 

Henrietta of France, who was the mother! 
theſe two princes, and the daughter of Henry" 
Great, having been in France for ſome time, n 
cut any ſapport, was reduced to ti e neceſiy 
requeſting the cardinal to ſolicit Cromwell, & 
he would, at leaſt, return her dowry. This" 
certainly the ſevereſt of all humiliations, t?2 


comp 
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mpelled to beg a ſubſiſtence from the man who 
d (hed her husband's blood upon a ſcaffold. Ma- 
in made ſome faint ſolicitations in England, in 
name of this queen; and ſoon after informed 
r, that they had been without ſucceſs. Henrietta, 
_ WMercfore, continued at Paris, in a ſtate of poverty, 
onder the ſhame of having implored the pity 
oF Cromwell ; and her children entered into the 
ay of Conde, and Don John of Auſtria, to learn 
d practiſe the art of war againſt France, which 

d abandoned them. 
The children of Charles I. being obliged to re- 
e out of France, had taken refuge in Spain. The 
«P27 miniſters, in all the foreign courts, loudly 
claimed, both in writing, and in their diſcourſes, 
gainſt a cardinal, who had thus, ſaid they, facri- 
ed all laws, both divine and human, and all ho- 
ur and religion, to the murderer of a king; and 
ho had banithed out of France Charles II. and the 

ke of York, who were the couſins of Lewis XIV. 
d pleaſe their fatker's executioner. In anſwer to 
eſe exclamations of the Spaniards, only the offers 
ere produced, which they themſelves had made 
the protector. 

The war in Flanders conſtantly continued with 
aious ſucceſs. Turenne having, in conjunction 
in the marſhal de la Ferte, beiieged Valenciennes, 
experienced the ſame reverſe of fortune, which 
Ince had ſuffered before Arras. The prince, 
eng ſeconded, upon this occaſion, by Don John 
wy | Auſtria, who was more worthy to fight by his 

e tan the archduke, forced the lices of mar- 
rr 5 de la Ferte, took him priſoner, and delivered 
| enciennes. | 
7 Turenne now did what Conde had formerly done, 


2 de feat of the ſame kind. He ſaved the vanquiſh- 
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ed army, and every-where ſuſtained the attacks 
the enemy; and, even in a month after, he beſig 
ed and took the little town of La Capelle; whig 
perhaps, was the firſt time a vanquiſhed army dar 
to undertake a ſiege. This celebrated march. 
Turenne, after which la Capelle was taken, u 
eclipled by another march, ſtill more glorious, i 
the prince of Conde: Turenne had no ſooner tl 
ſieged Cambray, than Conde, at the head of twllf 
thouland cavalry, pierced through the army of 
beſiegers; and, having varquiſhed whoexer offer 
to oppoſe his paſſage, f he threw himſclt into tl 
city; the inhabitants of which received their d 
verer upon their knees. Thus theſe two great g 
nerals, being oppoſed againſt each other, dilplaye 
the various refources of their genius. T hey wer 
admired in their retreats, as well as in their vic 
ries, in their good conduct, and even in their erroꝶ 
which they always knew how to repair. Thea 
abilities, by tuns, put a ſtop to the progrels d 
both parties: but the diſorder which reigned in tit 
finances, both of France and Spain, wes a fil 
oreater obſtacle to their ſucceſs. 

The alliance concluded with Cromwell, at 1A 
gained France a more diſtinguiſhed ſuperiority : « 
one {ide admiral Blake burnt the Spaniſh galleors, 
near the Canaries, and deprived them of the on 
treaſures with which the war could be ſupported: 
on another ſide, twenty Engliſh ſhips blocked 9 
the port of Dunkirk; and Turenne's army was te. 
inforced by fix thouſand veterans, who had effeQies 
the revolution in England. : 

Dunkirk, which was the moſt important fortres 
in Flanders, was beſieged, both by ſea and lane. 
Cond and Don John of Auſtria, having aſſembics 
their forces, appeared to relieve the place. TE 
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es of all Europe were fixed on this event. Car- 
bal Mazarin conducted Lewis XIV. near the 
e:tre of war; but would not ſuffer him to enter 
to it, though he was now near twenty years old, 
e was at Calais, while his army attacked that of 
pain, near the Dunes, and gaincd the moſt glo- 
pus victory that bad been obtained ſince the battle 
Rocrol 8. 
The genius of the prince of Conde could not, 
this occaſion, do any thing againlt the ſuper ior 
. oops of France and England. The Spaniſh army 
W2: deſtroyed; and Dunkii k ſoon after ſurrendered. 
be king kaſtencd, with his miniſter, to ſee the 
arriſon march out. The cardinal did not permit 
ewis XIV. to appear either as a general, or a 
ing: he had no money to diftribute among the 
oops; nor had ſcarce a houſhold of his own : for, 
hen he was in the army, he was always at the 
ables either of Mazarin or Turenne. 
This neglect of the royal dignity did not, in 
ewis XIV. proceed from any contempt of g gran- 
Fe leur; but from the confuſcd ſtate of his atta'rs, 
xd the care which Mazarin took to unite all ſplen- 
nd authority in himſelf. 
eis entered Dunkitk, only to deliver it up to 


> Us 
* Lockhart, the embaſſzdor of Cromwell. Mazarin 
onls tem pted, by his fin gelte, ro elude the treaty, ond 


*r roid giving up. Re 1 place: but Lockhart meneced ; 
ad Italian policy was ſubcued by Engliſh poſuive- 
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Wt Iris «Armed W many perſons, that the cardinal, 
£29 attributed the affair of Arras to Eimſcif, en- 

* F oured allo to make Trenne cede to bin BE 

ar aur of the battle of Duncs. It is ſaid, that 
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a letter, wherein it ſhould appear, that the cardi 
had, himſelf regulated the whole plan of the of 
rations : but Turenne rejected this propoſal yi 
contempt, and refuſed to fay that which v 
only have brought ſhame upon himſelf, as genen 
and ridicule upon the cardinal, as a churchma 
and Mazarin, who had been guilty of this wear 
had alſo that of continuing to be at variance vii 
Turenne, as long as he lived. 

Some time after the ſiege of Dunkirk, Croma 
died, aged 55 years, in the midſt of the pro 
h: was forming to ſtrengthen his own power, al 
increaſe the glory of his nation, He had hunbli 
Holland, fo. ced a treaty upon Portugal, vanquil 
ed Spain, and obliged France to folicit his ſuppo 
Not long before he died, being told with wha 
haughtineſs his admirals had behaved at Lisboy, 
he ſaid; I would have the Engliſh republic reſpedt 
as much as the Roman republic was of old. Iii 
not true, that he affected the enthuſiaſt and th 
falſe prophet at his death, as has been reported} 
ſome writers: and it is certain, that, in his death 
he ſhewed the ſame unfhaken firmneſs of ſou, 
which he had always manifeſted in every aCtiond 
his life. He was interred like a legal monard 
and left behind him the reputation of a great king 
which mitigated his crime of uſurpation. 

Sir William Temple ſays, that Cromwell, befort 
his death, was deſirous to unite with Spain again 
France: and, with the aſſiſtance of the. Spanill 
forces, to obtain Calais, as he had Dunkirk by tit 
aſſiſtance of the French. Such a deſign was, It 
deed, agreeable to his character and policy ; and be 
wo Id have rendered bimſelf the idol of the pecpt 
of E:gland, by thus depriving of their principi 
towns, one after the other, two nations, wha 
were equaliy hated by his own, it 
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It is remarkable, that the whole court of France 
eat into mourning for Cromwell, except Ma- 
W-moiſelle, who was the only perſon that did not 
ay this reſpect to the memory of the man who 
ad murdered a king that was her relation. 

Kichard Cromwell ſucceeded peaceably, and 
Without oppoſition, to the protectorſhip of his fa- 
eer, in the ſame manner as a prince of Wales 
Would have ſucceeded to a king of England. 
Richard ſhewed, that the fate of a ſtate may fre- 
Wuently depend upon the character of a ſingle man, 
is diſpolition was quite different from that of 
liver Cromwell. He had all the gentleneſs of the 
dcial virtues, and none of that intrepid ferocity, 
hich ſacrifices all things to its own intereſt. Hie 
Might have preſerved the inheritance which his fa- . 
er's labour had obtained, if he would have put 


death three or four of the principal officers in 
nie army, who oppoſed his elevation: but he ra- 
ber choſe to reſign the government, than reign by 


ommitting aſſaſſinations. He retired and lived. 
privately, and in a manner unknown, to the age 
df go years, in a country, of which, for a few 
lays, he had been the ſovereign. Immediately 
after his reſignation of the protectorſhip, he went 
Into France: and it is known, that, at Montpellier, 
ne prince of Conti, brother to the great Conde 
M2ppening one day to converſe with him, without 
no w ing him, ſaid: Oliver Cromwell was à great 
man ; but his ſon Richard was a wretch, not to 
in;w how to enjoy the fruits of his father's crimes. 
Nevertheleſs, Richard lived happ.ly, which bis fa- 
ther never had done. 

Some time before this, France beheld a yet more 
remarkable example of. the contempt of royalty. 
Chriltina, queen of Sweden, came to Paris. She 
Was a young queen, who was regarded with admi- 
It ration, 
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ration, for having, at the age of twenty-ſeyq 
years, renounced a ſovereignty of which ſhe wx 
worthy, for the ſake of freedom and tranquillity 
It is ſcandalous in the Proteſtant writers to hay 
ſaid, without the leaſt foundation, that ſhe reſign; 
her crown, only becauſe ſhe was unable to — 
it any longer. She had conceived the deſign at i 
age of twenty years, and waited ſeven years u 
bring it to maturity. Such a reſolution, ſo ſupe. 
rior to vulgar ideas, and which ſhe had (6 log 
meditated, ought to ſilence thoſe who reproachhe 
with fickleneſs, and an involuntary abdication. Ox 
of theſe reproaches does indced deſtroy the other: 
but the actions of great ſouls are always ſure to l 
attacked by little minds. 

To diſcover the peculiar genius of this queen, 
we need only read her letters. In that which ſhe 
wrote to Chanut, formerly embaſſador to her fron 
France, ſhe expreſſes herſelf thus: I have pok 
** ſeſſed without vanity or oſtentation; and 1 reli 
* with chearfulneſs: therefore, have no fears abolt 
« me; for my happineſs is above the power © 
fortune. To the prince of Conde ſhe wrot 
in theſe terms: I think myſelf as much honourel 
© in your eſteem, as by the crown which I har 
% worn. If, after having reſigned it, you think 
ce me leſs worthy of it, I will then confeſs, that ite 
& repoſe I have fo ardently deſired, coſts me dear: 
«© but J ſhall not, however, repent the having put. 
„ chaled it, even at the expence of a crown; nol 
«© will ever diſgrace an action, which to me appeal: 
« cd ſo laudable, by a mean and weak repentance; 
© and if you ſhould condemn me, all that I cal 
te offer in my juſtification, is, that I ſhould not 
have diſregarded the favours which fortune had 
« ſhowered upon me, had I thought them neceſ- 
« ſary to my happineſs ; and that J might hav! 


« pretended even to the empire of the world, if! 
| « coul 
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& could have been as certain to ſucceed, or die in 
« the attempt, as the great Conde. 

Such was the genius of this ſingular perſonage; 
and ſuch was her ſtile in writing French, though 
ſhe had ſeldom ſpoken it. She underſtood eight 
languages : ſhe had been the friend and diſciple 
of Deſcartes, who died in her palace at Stock- 
holm, after having been unable to obtain ſo much 
as a penſion in France, where his works were even 
prohibited, only for the good things which they 
contained. She had drawn all thoſe ingenious per- 
ſons of the age into Sweden, who could in any 
manner contribute to her information. The cha- 
erin of not finding any ſuch among her own ſub- 
jets, had given her a diſguſt againſt reigning over 
a people who were mere ſoldiers. She thought it 
better to live with men who cultivated their rational 
facultics, than to command over thoſe who were 
lliterate, and without genius. She had ſtudied all 
the ſciences in a climate where they were then un- 
known, Her deſign was to retire into the centre 
of them in Italy; and the came into France only in 
her way thither for the arts had then made but little 
progreſs among us. Her taſte determined her to 
tix at Rome ; and, with this deſign, ſhe quitted 
the Lutheran religion for the Catholic: ſhe was 
ndifferent with regard to either, and made no 
ſeruple to conform, in appearance, to the ſenti- 
pur- ments of the people with whom ſhe intended to 
noWyaſs her life. She reſigned her crown in 1654. 
eat ind publicly performed the ceremony of her abju- 
ace; ration at Inſpruck. She was well received by the 
can court of France, though there was not a woman in 
| not it with a genius equal to her own. The king ſaw 
had ict, and paid her great honours ; but he ſcarce 
cel poke to her: for, being brought up in Ignorance, 
have ite good ſenſe with which he was born, rendered 
iI bim timid, 
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Moſt of the women, and others of the court 
could perceive nothing farther in this philoſophicg 
queen, than that her head was not dreſſed in th 
French faſhion, and that ſhe danced ill. The mo 
ſenſible people condemned her only for the murdg 6 
of Monaldeſchi, whom in a ſecond journey hid 
ſhe made to Paris, ſue cauſed to be aſſaſſinated xy 
Fontainbleau. Whatever might have been thi 
crime with regard to her, as ſhe had renounced he 
throne, ſhe had no longer any right to do herlel 
Juſtice in this manner. It was not a queen that py 
niſhed a erime againſt the ſtate, b a woman who 
finiſhed an amour by a murder. The ſhame au hi 
cruelty of this action, was a diſgrace to that phile- 
ſophy which had made her reſign her crown. It 
England ſhe would have been puniſhed ; but, in 
France, this inſult on the king's authority, againlM th. 
the laws of nations, and againſt humanity,” wa 

aſſed over in ſilence. * 

After the death of Cromwell, and the depoſs 
tion of his ſon, England, for the ſpace of a yer, 
was in the confuſion of anarchy, Charles-Guſta-W get 
vus, on whom Chriſtina had conferred the crown 
of Sweden, rendered himſelf formidable in the car 
North, and in Germany. The emperor Fer- ne 
dinand had died in 1657. and his fon Leopold WW we 
aged 17 years, who was king of Hungary and kin 
Bohemia, had not been elected king of the Romans pri 
in his father's life-time. Mazarin was deſirous to me 
make Lewis XIV. emperor : but the deſign was din 
chimerical ; as it would be neceſſary either to force ¶ iat 
or corrupt the electors: and France was neither WF his 
rich enough to purchaſe the empire, nor ſtrong i bei 
enough to obtain it by force. Accordingly, the hin 
firſt overtures made at Frankfort by the mar(hal de I ter 
Grammont and Lionne were rejected as ſoon 35 WF yo 
propoſed. Leopold was elected: and all that Ma- WF ot 


zarin's policy could effect, was the Cn” of 2 Ml me 
eague 
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league with the German princes, for the obſerya- 
tion of the treaties of Munſter, and to curb the em- 
peror's authority over the empire. | 
France, after the battle of Dunes, was powerful 
abroad, by the glory of its arms, and by the bad 
condition of all the European nations : but, at 
home, it was diſtreſſed by the want of money, and 
the want of peace, 

The inhabitants of the ſeveral nations of Europe 
have ſcarce ever any intereſt in the wars of their 
ſovereigns. Mercenary armies, raiſed by the order 
of a miniſter, and commanded by a general who 
blindly obeys him, often make ſeveral ruinous cam- 
paigns, while the kings, in whole names they fight, 
conceive not the leaſt hope, or even deſign, to de- 
BE prive one another of their dominions. The victors, 
in tho” they are at ever ſo much expence, never gain 
aß any thing of the vanquiſhed : in the good or ill 
ſucceſs of their arms they are equally ſufferers ; 


0 nd peace is almoſt as neceſſary to them after the 

ui moſt ſignal victory, as when their enemies have ta- 

lia. I ken their frontier towns. 

1 Two things were neceſſary to be done by the 

the cardinal to crown his miniſtry with ſueceſs; and 

1 theſe were to conclude a peace, and to ſecure 
J 


| tne tranquillity of the ſtate, by marrying the 
and king. After "the campaign of Dunkirk, this 
ans prince had been taken ſo dangerouſly ill, that 
1 they were in great fears for his life. The car- 
v1  dinal, who was not beloved by the king's brother, 
ce in this danger, took the neceſſary meaſures to ſecure 
ner his immenſe riches, and his retreat. Lewis XIV, 
og being recovered, the cardinal determined to matiry 


the him immediately. He caſt his eyes on the daugh- 
de ter of the king of Spain, and the princeſs of Sa— 
© WM voy ; but the king's affections were engaged an- 
rs other way: he was paſſionately in love with 6; «de- 


a moiſelle Manceni, one of the cardinal's nieces : 
| 
and 
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and as he was born with a tender heart, and a firm. 
neſs in his reſolutions, having alſo an high ſpirit 
and being without experience, it was more tha 
probable he might reſolve to marry his miſtreſs. 
Madam de Motteville, who was the favourite of 
the queen-mother, and whoſe memoirs have a great 
air of truth, pretends, that Mazarin was temptel 
to favour the King's paſſion, in hopes to place bi 
niece upon the throne. He had before married an. 
other niece to the prince of Conti, and another to 
the duke de Mercœur; and ſhe with whom Lewis 
XIV. was enamoured, had been demanded in ma. 
riage by the king of England. Theſe were all ſo 
many titles which might juſtify his ambition. He 
contrived artfully to ſound the queen-mother on this 
head: I am afraid, ſaid he to her, that the king's 
paſſion will hurry him en to marry my niece. The 
queen, who was perfectly acquainted with the mi- 
nitter, perceived, that, in his heart, he wiſhed wht 
he pretended to fear: and ſhe anſwered him with 
the dignity of a princeſs of the Auſtrian blood, who 
was the daughter, wife, and mother of kings; and 
with the indignation with which ſhe had for ſom? 
time been inſpired by this miniſter, who affected 
no longer to depend upon her: If the king was 
capable of committing [+ diſhenvurable an action, ! 
wid put myſelf, and my ſecond ſin, at the lead 7} 
the while nation, againſt you and the king. 
Mazarin, it is faid, never pardoned the queen 
for making this reply: but Eis prudence determin- 
ed him to conform to her fentiments ; and he 21. 
ſumed to himfelf a kind of honour and merit from 
oppoſing the paſſion of Lewis XIV. tho?, indeed, 
his power did not want ſupport from a queen od 
his own blood; beſides, he feared the charatter ol 
his nece; and therefore concluded he ſhould elt2- 
blifh his power more firmly, by fly ing ron 
ge 
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angerous glory of raiſing his houſe to too great a 
ee of elevation. 

He had ſent Lionne into | Spain, inthe year 1656. 
o ſollicit peace, and demand the infanta in mar- 


0 | / ; 

Þ inge for the king; but Don Lewis de Haro, being 
tel add that France was altogether as weak as 
8 had rejected the cardinal's coffers, The in- 


nta, who was the king of Spain's daughter by his 
ut marriage, was deſigaed for young Leopold. 
[he king or Spain, at the time of his ſecond mar- 
inge, had only one ſon, whole unhealthy infancy 
endangered his life. It was therefore determi:ed, 


L hat the | Intzrita, &ho mizht probably become the 
„eireſs of ſuch great domains, ſhould carry her right 
2 


to the houſe of Auftria, 2nd not into the houſe of 
$ kn enemy. But at laſt Philip IV. having another 
Da, Don Philip Proſper, and his wife being again 
* bi child, the dagger in giving the infanta to the 
og of France appeared leſs imminent, and the 
10 N tle of Dunes rendered peace in a manner ne- 
1eeſtay. 

The Spaniards promiſed the infanta, and de- 
; Wnanded a {uſpention of arms. Mazarin and Don 
Lewis met in the iſle of Pheaſants, upon the fron- 


& tiers of France and Spain: but though the mar- 
7 lage of a king of France, and a general peace, 
ere the objects of their conferences, yet above a 
onth was ſpent in djuſting the difficulties which 
1 roſe in regard to precedency, and other ceremo- 
10 des. Cardinals conſidered themſelves as equal 
E a digni to ki d ſuperior to leſſer ſove- 
* gnity to kings, and ſuperior to leſſer ſove 
1 M4205 : and France pretended, with the greateſt 
* m>ezrance of juſtice, to a pre-eminence over other 
=: © nevertheleſs, Don Lewis de Haro inſiſted 
u. g equality between himſelf and the cardinal, 
we between France and Spain. 

e. The conferences continued four months; and 


Maarin and Don Lewis diſplayed the utmoſt 
ſtrength 
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ſtrength of their policy. The cardinal's conſiſtel 
in cunning, Don Lewis's in circumſpection. The 
latter ſcarce ever ſaid any thing; and what the for. 
mer ſaid was always equivocal. The gcnius of the 
Italian miniſter diſplayed itſelf in deceit, and tha 
of the Spaniard in avoiding being deceived, tj 
pretended Don Lewis ſaid of the cardinal, that k 
was guiity F a great error in politics, in that k 
always ſtudied hw to deceive, 

Such is the viciſſitude of all human affairs, tha 
not even two articles nuw ſubſiſt of this famoy 
Pyrenean treaty. The king of France retained 
Rovſillon, which he always would have done with- 
out this peace. In regard to Flanders, the Sps 
nich monarchy no longer poſſeſſas any thing there, 
We were at that time necgſſar ly the friends of Por: 
tugal ; but now we are fo no longer. All thing 
are changed. And if Don Lewis de Haro then 
faid, the cardinal could deceive, we have curſelves 
ſince found, that he could foreice, He had long 
meditated an alliance between France and Spain ; 
as a proof of which, that famous letter of his, writ 
ten during the negotiations of Munſter, is cited, 
© If the moſt Chriſtian king could obtain tac 
& Low Countries and Franche-Comte, as a dowry 
% with the infanta, then, notwithſtanding any re- 
* nunciation ſhe may be obliged to make, we 
© might aſpire to the Spaniih ſucceſſion ; not 
«© would this be a very diſtant expectation, as there 
6“ 1s only the life of the prince her brother that can 
© exclude her from it.“ This prince was Bat 
thazar, who died in 1649. 

The cardinal was palpably deceived in ſuppoſing 
that the Low Countries and Franche-Comte might 
be given in marriage with the infanta : for not even 
a ſingle town was ſtipulated as her dowry. On tht 
contrary, a reſtitution was made to the Span! 


monarchy of ſeveral conſiderable towns, wy ms ſar 
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deen conquered ; as St, Omer, Ypres, Menin, Ou- 
lenarde, and others. Some of theſe towns alſo 
yere retained, The cardinal was not miſtaken in 
magining the renunciation would one day be uſe- 
Jels ; but then thoſe who attribute honour to him 
for this prediction, do alſo make him foreſee, that 
prince Balthazar would die in 1649; that, aftec- 
wards, his three children, by his ſecond marriage, 
would all die in their infancy ; that Charles, the 
fifth of all theſe male children, would die without 
poſterity ; and that this Auſtrian king would one 
day make a will in favour of a grandſon of Lewis 
d XIV. Mazarin, however, did foreſee the con- 
pe ſequence of renunciations, in caſe the male po- 
e. fterity of Philip IV. ſhould become extinct ; and 
or. ¶ the reaſonableneis of his conjectutes was jullified 
0 dy very ſtrange events, which happened more than 
en fifty years after. 

les it being probable, that Maria-Thereſa would 
mW have thoſe towns for her dowry, which were given 
n ; WF up by France, ſhe, by her marriage - contract, had 
only five hundred thouſand crowns, though the ex- 
pence of receiving her upon the frontiers coſt the 
tue king a larger ſam. Theſe five hundred thouſand 
crowns, which were then equal to two millions five 
bundred thoufand livres, were, nevertheleſs, the 
ſubje&t of great diſputes between the two miniſters; 
and all that France received at laſt, amounted to 
ere ro more than one hundred thouſand franks. 

This marriage was ſo far from bringing any other 
prefent or real advantage, beſides that of peace, 
bat the infanta renounced all her right which ſhe 
g/ night ever have to any of her father's dominions. 
And this renunciation was ratified in the moſt ſo- 
lemn manner by Lewis XIV. who alſo cauſed it to 

"i ©: :cgiſtred in the parliament. 
= Theſe renunciations, and theſe five hundred thou- 

land crowns, ſeem to be the ordinary conditions of 
marriage 


— 
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marriage between the infantas of Spain and the 
kings of France. Anne of Auſtria, the daughte 
of Philip III. was married to Lewis KIII. on these 
conditions: and when Iſabella, the daughter d 
Henry IV. was mar: ied to Philip IV. king of Spain 
no more was ſtipolated for her dowry than fir 
hundred thouſand crowns, of which he never re. 
ceived any part: ſo that it does not appear ther 
was then any advantage in theſe grand matches; 
and the da ghters of kings were married to king; 
without having ſcarce a neceſſary nuptial pieient. 

Charles IV. duke of Lorrain, of whom France 
and Spain had great cauſe to complain, or, rather, 
who had himſelf great reaſon to complain of them, 
was compriſed in this treaty ; but he was include 
as an unfortunate prince, whom they puniſhed be: 
cauſe be could not make hiraſclt reſpected. France 
reſtored him his tetritories, but ue:noliſhed Nancy, 
and forbade him to have any forces. Don Lewis c 
Haro obl:ged cardinal Mazarin to get the prince of 
Conde pardoned, and again received into favour, 
by threatning to give him the ſovereignty of Bo. 
croi, C-telet, and other places, of which he was 
in poſſeſſion. And thus France gained theſe towns, 
and recovered the great Conde, buth together, 
Conde had loſt his poſt of grand-maſter of the 
king's houſhold, and returned deſtitute cf every H 
thing but glory. | : 1 

Charles II. titular king of England, who asg 
then more unfortunate than the duke of Lorrain, 
came within a ſmall diſtance of the Pyreneans, 
where this peace was negotiating ; and implored ; 


, ” a 5 N 
the aſſiſtance of Don Lewis and Mazarin. He flu- No 
tered himſelf, that theic maſters, who were bis Nee 
couſin-germans, being reconciled, would at laſt dare 


to revenge what ought to be regarded by all fove- W:. 
reigns as their common cauſe ; more eſpecially as WW ... 


Cromwell was now no more: but he could not ri in 
| muc 
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much as obtain an interview, either with Mazarin 
yr Don Lewis. Lockhart, the embaſſador of 
romwell, was at St. John de Luz, and made him- 
elf ſtill reſpected even after the protector's death; 
Wor the two miniſters, through fear leſt they ſhould 

fend this embaſſador, refuſed to ſee Charles II. 
hey thught his reſtoration impoſlible ; and that 
El the Enylith parties, tho' divided among them- 
elves, would unanimouſly agree never again to ac- 
Winowledge kings. But they were both miſtaken ; 
Wor fortune, a few months after, did that which 
Wi:cie two miniſters might have had the glory of 
undertaking. Charles was recalled into his domi- 
nions by the Engliſh; and not a ſingle potentate of 
Furope cver endeavoured to prevent the father's 
murder, or favour the reſtoration of his fon, He 
was received at Dover by twenty thouſand of his 
© abjects, who fell upon their knees before him: and 


: ] hare been told by ſome old men, who were of 
u. Nis number, that hardly any of thoſe who were 
0. preſent could refrain from tears. Perhaps there 
oe ever was ſo tender a ſcene between a king and his 
& people, or a more ſudden revolution. It was over 
„ mach leſs time than was employed in the eonclu- 


ph. llun of the Pyrencan treaty ; and Charles II. was 
in peacezble poſſeſſioa of England, before Lewis 


e Hv. was married even by proxy. 

= Mazarin at laſt returned to Paris, with the kin 
by amd the new queen. A father, who ſhould bare 
ww ed his ſon without ſuffering him to partake of 
3 it patrimony, would not have done otherwiſe than 
ir. rin did upon this cccalion : he returned more 


hi powerful, and mere jealous of his power, and even 
of Eis honour, than ever. He no longer gave 


lare ' : 
_ precedency to the princes cf the blood, as former. 
* lv; and he, who had treated Don Lewis de Haro 


Ty i his equal, now treated the grect Condé as his 

iner; * « * —_— ; 0 

interior. He appeaicd, upon all occaſions, with the 
grandeur 
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grandeur and pomp of royalty, having, beſides lf 


other guards, a company of foot, which is now tf 
king's ſecond company of muſqueteers. Acceſs 
him was no longer free and open; and if any offi 
was ſo bad a courtier, as to beg a favour of th 
king, he was ruined. The queen-mother, who bal 
ſo long been the obſtinate protectreſs of Maui 
againſt France, was deprived of her power as ſoullf 
as he found he had no longer any occaſion for EN 
The king her ſon, being brought up in a blind ful 
miſſion to the miniſter, was unable to ſhake off wal 
yoke which ſhe had impoſed both upon him all 
herſelf. She repented what ſhe had done; al 
Lewis XIV. while the cardinal lived, dared nd 
to reign. 

A miniſter is excuſable for the evil which he dos 


when the government is forced into his hands wit 1 
feuds and animoſities ; but, in a ſtate of tranquilitzW:2 
he is culpable for not doing all the good which *ir 
might have done. Mazarin did ſervice only e. 
himſelf, either directly, or in his family. Eg ' 
years of abſolute power, and undiſturbed repoſ 
from the time of his laſt return to that of bis def. 
were not diſtingviſhed by any glorious or uſctalliſit; : 
eſtabliſhment : for the college of the four nate can 
was the effect only of his laſt will. He goveme ep: 
the finances Ike the intendant of a lord that was ir 
debted to him. | ſon 
The king ſometimes demanded money of Fœ ret 


quet, whole anſwer was this: Sire, there is mei 
your mjelty*s coffers ; but the cardinal will lendy® 
ſome. lazarin had amaſſed near two hunare 
millions of our preſent money. And we find 
affirmed in ſeveral memirs, that he gained pat & 
it by ſuca means as were beneath the dignity of 5 
place.. e told by tl eſe writers, that he (ha 
the profits eri ag from prizes taken by ptivatee 
This, however, was never proved ; yet the Ho- 
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aders ſuſpected him of it; and they would never 

6 ſuſpected cardinal Richelieu. 

It is faid, that, at his death he had ſome ſcruples, 

o' he affected an appearance of courage. He was 

t leaſt under apprehenſions for his riches, of which 
e made an intire donation to the king ; hoping, 

at his majeſty would reſtore them to him. And 
n this he was not deceived ; for the king returned 
im the donation at the end of three days. At laſt, 
Wowcver, the cardinal died; and none but the king 
eemed to regret bis lots ; for this prince had al- 
Wc: learned to diſemble. The ycke began to be 
:->0:::ble to him; and he was impatient to 
eizn, Nevertheleſs, he affected to appear grieved 
© that death which put him in poileſſion of his 
hrone. 

Lewis XIV. and the court, appeared in mourn- 
ing for the death of Mazarin; an honour that was 
not common, tho? Henry IV. had ſhewn it to the 
memory of Gabriel d' Etr ẽæs. 

We ſhall net here enter into an examination, 
whether the cardinal was a great miniſter, or not: 
bis actions will declare what he was; and poſteri- 
ty muſt form their judgme nt from them. But we 
cannot refrain from combating the opinion, which 

ſeppoſes prodigious abilitics, and a genius almoſt 
2 in thoſe who have go verned empires with 
me degree of ſueceſs. It is not = ſoperior pene- 
ration that makes ſtateſmen; it is taeit character. 
em lenkind, however incc nfiderab 


le their ſhare of 
In 12212 may be, all fee their own intereſts nearly alike. 
Atzen of _ n or Amiterazm, in this reſpect, is 
d i exu2] to Sejanus, Zimines, Beckingtam, Riche- 
t al: -:. oc 1 - bur our candoft, and our en- 
[ gerprizes, depend abiclotely on our natural diſpo- 
aro 1it-ns, and gur ſucceſs depends upon ſoctone. 
elt For example: Were Rochelle to have been ta- 
norm dy 2a 22225 Ie pore Alexander VI. or Borgi: 


py W 2 1211 
— 
der of 


3 
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his ſon, he would, under the ſanction of the my 
ſacred oath, have drawn the principal inhabitaq 
into his camp, and there put them to death. NM 
zarin would have got poſſeſſion of the place twoy 
three years later, by corrupting the inhabitants, a 
ſowing diſcord among them. Don Lewis de Ha 


would not have riſked the hazard of an attemy p 
Richelieu, in imitation of Alexander, laid a bo m 
crols the ſea, and entered Rochelle like a conqu 7 
ror : but had the ſea been a little more turbulent, 

the Englith a little more diligent, Rochelle mig * 
have been ſaved, and Richelieu called raſh and h ce 
conſiderate. d: 


We may judge of the characters of mankind fron 
their enterprizes : and we may, without ſcrupk 
affirm, that pride and revenge were predominanti 
the foul of Richelieu; and that Mazarin was pn 
dent, artful, and greedy of riches. But, to di 
cover the degree of genius in a miniſter, it is ne 
ceſſary either to hear him often ſpeak, or to rea 
his writings. What we daily fee among courtien 
in general, often happens among miniſters ; he wh, 
has the greateſt genius, frequently fails; whilehe, 
whoſe character is diſtinguiſhed by a greater degre 
of paticnce, fortitude, tractableneſs, and conſide 
ration, generally ſuccceds. 

In reading the letters of cardinal Mazarin, ani 
the memoirs of cardinal de Retz, it may caſily ret 
perceived, that de Retz was the ſuperior geaius 
Yet Mazain was all powerful, and de Retz ws 
proſcribed. In ſhort, it is certain, that frequemt m; 
ly, to make a powerful miniſter, nothing more ſed 
neceſſary than an indifferent genius, common ſenſe, > 
and good fortune: but, to make a good minilier, bn 

non 
(tet 
w 


the ruling paſſion ſhould be, a love of the public 

good. The true great ſtateſman is he who leave 

behind him immortal monuments of the ſervice he 

did to his country. 10 
CHAT. Nve 


* 
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CHAPTER Vi. 


sis XIV. governs alone. He forces the 
1 5paniſh-Auſtrian branch to give him the 
precedency, and the court of Rome to 
make him ſatisfaction. He purchaſes 
Dunkirk. He aſſiſts the Emperor, Por- 
tugal, and the States general ; and ren- 


ders his kingdom flouriſhing and formi- 
dable. 


HERE never was in any court a greater va- 
ricty of hopes, fears, and intrigue, than when 
dinal Mazarin approached his laſt moments. The 
lies, who had any claim to extraordinary charms, 
tered themſelves with the hopes of governing a 
nce of twenty-two years of age, whom love had 
eady ſo far ſeduced, as to make him offer his 
own to his miſtreſs. The young courtiers hoped 
lee the reign of favourites revived ; and every 
ticular miniſter was in expeCtation of being 
ced at the head of affairs; for no one imagined, 
at a king brought up in ignorance of every thing 
ich concerned the buſineſs of the ſtate, would 
re to take upon him the weight of government. 
zarin had ſtudied to prolong the infancy of this 
onarch. It was very late before he inſtructed 
; and did it at laſt only, becauſe the king in- 
ed upon it. 

People were ſo far from any hope or expecta- 
dn of being governed by their ſovereign, that, 
hong all thoſe who had acted under the firſt mi- 
ter, there were none who aſked the king, when 
would hear them: on the contrary, the univer- 
| queſtion to him was, To whom mit we addreſs 
Pei I. F ourſelves ? 


* 
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ourſetves ? to which Lewis XIV. conſtantly repli 
To me: and the furprize was increaſed, whe 
appeared, that he perſevered in this reſolution, | 
had, for ſome time, conſidered his abilities, a 
bad ſecretly made trial of his genius for goven 
ment, When he had once taken a reſolution, 
always perſevered in it to the laſt moment of! 
life. He preſcribed to each of his miniſters | 
extent of their power; made them give him ana 
count of all their proceedings, at ſtated times; 
poſed in them ſuch a confidence, as was neceſſ 
to give a ſanction to their miniſtry ; and kept 
watchful eye over them, that they might not abi 
their truſts. He began his reign, by regulain 


the finances, which were greatly diſordered H 5 
long courſe of rapine. 4 
Diſcipline was reſtored among the troops, i | 7 
well as order in the finances : magnificence ardd x 
cency adorned his court: brilliancy and grande = 
appeared even in its pleaſures : all the arts were e 10 
couraged; and all contributed to the glory of th * 
king, and of France. 1 
This is not the proper place to repreſent him 3 
his private life, nor in the interior part of his g = 
vernment : we ſhall conſider theſe in another plac * 
It is fufticient here to ſay, that his people, wi *h 
{ince the death of Henry the Great, had never 4 a 
held a real king, and who deteſted the governme "I 
of a firſt miniiter, were filled with admiraticn, a R 
pleaſing hopes, when they beheld Lewis XIV. d A | 
ing that at twenty-two years of age, which Hear 
had done at fifty. If Henry IV. had had a prin, . 
miniſter, he would have been ruined ; becaule ty | 
hatred which, in a manner, naturally ariſes agall 100 
ſuch a perſon, would have revived a number of to an 
powerful and dangerous factions. If Lewis XIE e 
had not had a miniſter, ſuch a prince, whoſe weal ig; 


and diſtempered body enervated the vigour of 4 
min 
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nd, would have ſunk under the weight of go- 
mment. Lewis XIV. might, without danger, 
her haye, or be without, a prime miniſter : for 
t the ſmalleſt traces now remained of the former 
ions; and France now contained only the maſ- 
„and his ſubjects. He, at firſt, ſhewed him- 
f ambitious of every kind of glory ; and that he 
Puld make himſelf as much reſpected abroad, as 
Sſolute at home. 

The antient kings of Europe pretend to an ab- 
ute equality, in regard to one another; which is 
rtainly very juſt and natural; but the kings of 
ance have always claimed a precedency, to which 
» antiquity of their race and kingdom intitles 
m: and, if they bave ceded the pre-eminence 
the emperors, it is, becauſe mankind are ſcarce 
er hardy enough to diſpute a right eſtabliſhed by 
tient cuſtom. 'The chief of the German republic, 
o is an elective prince, of inconſiderable power in 
elf, has, without diſpute, the precedency of 
the other European ſovereigns, on account of 
title of Cæſar, and Charlemagne's heir. Eis 
man chancery did not even give the other po- 
tates the title of majeſty. Nevertheleſs, the kings 
France might diſpute the precedency with the 
perors ; for France was the firſt founder of the 
e weſtern empire, of which the name only ſub- 
zin Germany. They had, in their favour, not 
the ſuperiority of an hereditary crown over 
lective dignity, but the advantage allo of being 
ended, in a direct line, from fovercigns, who 
med over a great monarchy, ſeveral centuries 
ore any of thoſe houſes, which are now in poſ- 
wn of crowns, were arrived at any degree of 
"tion. They were deſirous, at leaſt, to precede 
other potentates of Europe. The title of moſt 
lien was alledged in their favour ; but Spain, 
luis title, oppoſed that of Catholic; and, ever 
TA ſince 
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ſince Charles V. had had a king of France priſy 
at Madrid, the Spaniſh pride had always been g 
far from relinquiſhing its pretenſions to this n 
The Engliſh, and the Swedes, who do not n 
allege any of theſe ſirnames, avoid, as mug 
they can, any acknowlegement of this ſuperior 

Theſe pretenſions were formerly debate 
Rome: the popes, who aſſumed a right to cx 
kingdoms by their bulls, imagined, with a gr 
appearance of reaſon, that they had a righty 
gulate the precedency of crowned heads, 
court, where every thing is done with great a 
mony, was the tribunal before which theſe va 
of greatneſs were decided. France, when ſhe 
more powerful than Spain, had always had the 
periority in theſe diſputes ; but after the reig 
Charles V. Spain had neglected no opportunity 
placing herſelf upon an equality. Their pra 
ſions remained undetermined: a ſtep more d 
in a proceſſion, a chair placed near an altar, c 
polite to a pulpit, were conſidered as triumf 
and as giving them a right to this pre-emine 
The chimerical point of honour in theſe this 
was, at thattime, carried to the greateſt excels 


tween crowned heads; as it was alſo in reg fo 
duels between private perſons. ich 

At the entrance of a Swediſh embaſſadu il *- 
London a, the count d'Eſtrade, the French li © 
baſſador, and the baron de Watteville, the 5 


ſador of Spain, diſputed the precedency. They 
niard, by greater liderality, and a more nume 
retinue, gained the Engliſh populace in his fas 
and the coach-horſes of the French embaſſador 
immediately killed: preſently after which, the 
tinue of the count d'Eſtrade being wounded 
diſperſed, the Spaniards proceeded in triumph, 9 
their ſwords drawn. 
1661. 
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ewis XIV. being informed of this Inſult, re- 
ed his embaſſador from Madrid; ordered that 
Spain to quit France ; broke off the conferences, 
ich were ſtill continued in Flanders, concerning 
limits; and directed his father-in-law, Philip IV. 
be told, that, if he did not acknowlege the ſu- 
jority of the crown of France, and repair this 
ont by a ſolemn ſatisfaction, the war ſnould be 
zewed. Philip IV. was unwilling again to plunge 
kingdom into a new war, forthe ſake of prece- 
cy in an embaſſador; and he therefore ſent the 
nt de Fuentes to declare to the king at Fon- 
ableav, in preſence of all the foreign miniſters 


It were in France, That the Spaniſh miniſters 
uld never, for the future, have any diſputes with 
” 1 of France, This, indeed, was not a direct 


no wlegement of the ſuperiority of France; but 
as, however, a plaia confeſſion of the weakneſs 
Spain. This court, which ſtill retained its pride 
d haughtineſs, long ſecretly murmured at its hu- 
tation. Several of the Spaniſh miniſters æftet- 
bel rds renewed their antient pretenſions; and, at 
imegen, they obtained an equality: but Lewis 
IV. at the ſame time, by his firmneſs, gained a 
ſuperiority in Eur pe, by making it appear how 
och he was to be feared, 

ile bad ſcarce concluded this affair, ſo much to 
own honour, when he appeared ſtill greater in 
occaſion wherein his glory ſeemed to be leis 
ereſted. The youth of France, in the wars 
tic) had long been carried on in Italy agairſt 


fun, had imprinted in the minds of the jealous 
* circumſpect Italians the idea of an impetuous 
the dple. Italy ragarded all the nations round her 
ed BF ©<>2r ous, and even the French as barbarians, 


d, though gayer than the others, were yet more 
22:70us ; and who, in the pleaſures they intro- 
e, lnewed much contemp'; and to their de- 

2-2 baucheries 
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baucheries added inſult, They were feared in 
places, and no-where more than in Rome, | 

The duke de Crequi, embaſſador to the pq; 
ſhocked the Italians, by the haughtineſs of his 
haviour; and his domeſtics, a fort of people wi 
imitate their maſters follies as far as they are 30 
were guilty of the ſame diſorders in Rome, wii 

were committed by our undiſciplined youth in! 
ris ; who, at that time, uſed, every night, to aun 
the watch appointed for the ſecurity of the cit 
and imagined, theſe exploits diſtinguiſhed them 
men of honour and ſpirit. 

Some of the duke de Crequi's ſervants haiy 
taken it into their heads to attack a ſmall compa 
of Corticans (who are the guards of Rome), th 
put them to flight. The whole body of Corlia 
being enraged at this, and ſecretly animated by Di 
Mario Chigi, the brother of pope Alexander VI 
who hated the duke de Crequi, came, in arms, 4 
beſieged the embaſſador's houſe, fired upon li 
lady's coach, who was juſt then entering the palat 


om 
killed one of her pages, and wounded feverald ny 
meſtics?. The duke de Crequi quitted Rome, on 
coſiag the pope's relations, and the pope him yr 
with baving favoured this aſſaſſination. Thep n ae 
deferred making any latisfaction, as long % in; 
could, being periuaded, it was only neceſſuj Murt 
temporize with the French, and that every i pr 
would be forgotten, At the end of four month ing 
:e cauſed a Corſhican, and one of the Sbirri, oa! 
hanged ; and ordered the governor, who was| rich 
{5 ected of Rong authorized the action, to reli, 
out of Rome. But the pope was, preſently ale d 
in the greateſt conſternation, to hear, that Punt 
King menaced Rome with being beſieged; that Mo . 
had alrcad dit ected troops to march into Ita) _M 
8 1 


d Auguſt 20. 1662. 
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ꝗ that the marſhal du Pleſſis- pralin was appointed 
command them. The affair, on both ſides, be- 
me a national quarrel; and the king was reſolved 
make his own hide reſpected. The pope, before 
made the {atisfaction which was demanded, im- 
ored the mediation of all the CathGlic princes ; 
zd did all that was in his power to animate them 
gainſt Lewis XIV. But the circumſtances of af- 
irs were not favourable to the pope : the Empire 
as attacked by the Turks; and Spain was embar- 
aſſed in an unſucceſsful war againſt Portugal, 
The court of Rome only irritated the king, 
ſithout being able to hurt him, The parliament 
f Provence cited the pope to appear before them; 
pd cauſed Avignon to be ſeized. In former 
mes, Rome would have thundered forth ker ex- 
ommunications againſt theſe violent proceedings ; 
ut taeſe were diſregarded now, and even ridiculed. 
1 neceſſary for the pope to ſubmit; and 
e was forced to baniſh his own brother from 
Hay to fond his nephew, cardinal Chigi, in 
ualicy of legate @ latere,to make the king Catisfac- 
lon ; to dit: ud the Corſican guard; and to erect 
pyramid in Rome, with an inſcription, giving 
n account of the inyury, and the reparation. Car- 
nal Chigi was the fir{t legate ever ſent from the 
durt of Rome to beg pardo: they ul-d to come 
d preſcribe laws, and to impoſe tenths. The 
ng did not reſt ſatisfied with tranſient ceremonies, 
da ſatisfaction for the inſult he had received, nor 
zich monuments, which were cquaily vain and 
mpermanent (tor he, ſome years after, permitted 
de demolition of the pyramid) : he forced the 
ut of Rome to relinquiih Caſtro and Roncighone 
0 the duke of Parma; and obliged the pope to 
ke tae duke of Modena ſatisfaction, in regard to 
bis right to Comaccio: and thus, by this inſult 
Þ 4 he 


all 
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he gained the real honour of being the proteali* 
vof the Italian princes. | 

At the ſame time that he thus maintained! 
dignity, he did not omit to encreaſe his pow 
His finances, which were excellently managed 
Colbert, enabled him to purchaſe Dunkirk : 
Mardyke of the king of England, for the fun 
five millions of livres, at twenty-ſix livres andy 
ſols the marke. Charles II. by his prodigality a 
poverty, incurred the ſhame of ſelling that for m 
ney, which had colt the Engliſh the price of blu 
His chancellor Hyde, who was accuſed of han 


either counſelled or permitted this weak ad pe 
was afterwards Haniſhed by the parliament of I - 
land ; which often puniſhes the faults of fan * 
r.tes, and ſometimes even judges its kings. * 

Lewis cauſed thirty thouſand men to wou 
on the fortifications of Dunkirk, both to the lah +. 
and fea ſides ; and, between the town and the d * 
del, a large baſon was formed, capable to cont 2g 
thirty ſhips of war: fo that this place became a tim... 
ror to the Engliſh almoſt as ſoon as they had He co 
It. 

e The king, ſoon after, forced the duke of L. Un 
rain to give up to him the ſtrong town of May. .. 
This unfortunate prince, Charles IV. who WW... 
gained conſiderable honours in the field ; but the 
was weak, inconſtant, and imprudent ; had ente og 
into a treaty, by which he gave up Lorrain, Mn a 
his death, to the crown of France; upon con. g. 
tion, that the king ſhould permit him to rail ders, 
million upon the territories which he thus wa... 
doned to him; and that the princes of the blood! dolc 
Lorrain ſhould be reputed princes of the blood t x 
France. This treaty, which in vain had the . tat 


probation of the parliament of Paris, only pros 
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e cauſe of freſh inconſtancy in the duke of Lor- 
in; who was afterwards glad to give up Marſal, 
xd ſubmit himſelf intirely to the king's cle- 
ency. 

3 augmented his dominions, even during the 
ace ; and kept himſelf always ready for war, by for- 
ying his frontiers, diſciplining his troops, increaſ- 
g their number, and frequently reviewing them. 
The Turks were, at that time, very formidable 
Europe; and had attacked the Emperor and the 
netians together. Since the reign of Francis I. 
has always been the policy of the kings of France 
be in alliance with the Turks, both for the fake 
commerce, and to reſtrain the power of the houſe 
Auſtria : nevertheleſs, a Chriſtian king ought to 
iſt the emperor, when he is in great danger: and, 
deed, it is the intereſt of France, that the Turks 
ould invade Hungary; but not that they ſhould 
bdue it. And beſides, France, by its treaties 
th the Empire, was obliged, in honour, to grant 
aſſiſtance, when it became neceſſary. France 
erefore ſent fix thouſand men into Hungary, under 
e command of Coligny, the only perſon remain- 
g of the houſe of Coligny, formerly ſo celebrated 
our civil wars, and who, perhaps, by his courage 
d virtue, merited as high renown as the cele- 
ated admiral of his name. He had been attached 
the great Conde, through friendſhip ; and all 
offers of cardinal Mazarin could never make 
abandon this attachment. He took with him 
flower of the French nobility, and, among 
ders, the young la Feuillade, a man who had an 
terpriſing genius, and a great deſire of eminence 
dglory. f This body of French troops marched 
o Hungary, to ſerve under Montecuculi, who, 
mat time, oppoſed the grand viſier Kiuperli, 


' Auguſt 1664. 
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and, who. afierwards ſerving againſt France, þ 
| lanced the reputation even of "Turenne. A 
battle was fought at Saint Gothard, upon the ba 
of the Raab, between the emperor's forces and 
Turks; and the French, upon this occaſion, py 
formed prodigies of valour ; inſomuch that 
Germansthemſelves, who did not like them, ca 
not refuſe to do them juſtice : but it would na 
doingjuſtice to the Germans, to affirm, as hash 
done in ſo many books, that the honour of they 
tory ought to be aſcribed to the French alone. 
The king, at the ſame time that he emply 
his power in opcnly ſuccouring the emperoy, 4 
increaſing the reputation of his arms, alſo emply 
ed his policy in ſecretly ſupporting Portugal agi 
Spain. Mazarin had formally abandoned the! 
togueſe, by the Pyrenean treaty ; in which (ere 
little tacit infractions had been made by the $ 
niards. But the French made one that wash 
bold and deciſive : the marſhal de Schomberg, v 
was a forcigner, and a Huguenot, went into Pq 
tugal with four thouſand French troops, whom 
paid with the money of Lewis XIV. though! 
pretended to maintain them in the name of! 
king of Portugal. Theſe four thouſand Fre 
troops, being joined to the Portugueſe forces, d 
tained a complete victory at Villa Vicioſa; wt 
tixed the crown in the houſe of Braganza: a 


uns. 
thus Lewis XIV. already made himſelf regaſherch 
as 2 martial and political prince; and he or. 
dreaded in Europe, even before he had aculiWtic! 
made war. cnt 

It was this policy which, in ſpite of his py: lr. 
miles, made him avoid joining the few ſhips Wan: 
then had to the fleets of Holland. He had engt, 
into an alliance with the Dutch in 1662. 1606; 


republic, about that time,” renewed the war 105 
Englert 
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land ; the cauſe of which was the vain and 
Ficulous competition for the honour of the flag, 
d their rights to the commerce of the Indies. 
ewis, with pleaſure, beheld theſe two maritime 
wers annually ſending out fleets againſt each 
her, compoſed of more than an hundred men of 
xr, and mutually deſtroying one another, by the 
oft obſtinate combats that were ever feea ; all the 
it of which was only the weakening of both 
tics. One of theſe engagements laſted during 
ree intire days s. It was in theſe encounters that 
uyter gained the reputation of being the greateſt 
val commander that ever lived, It was he who 
Irnt the fineſt of the Engliſh (hips, even in their 
vn ports, and within four leagues of London it- 
If. He, in ſhort, rendered Holland triumphar t 
the ſeas, the dominion of which the Engliſh 
ways had before ; and whereon Lewis XIV. was, 
$ yet, of no conſequence. 

The ſovercignty of the feas was, for ſome time, 
wided between theſe two powers : and the art of 
ullding ſhips, and employing them in commerce, 
pd in war, was well known only by them. France, 
nder the miniſtry of Richelieu, thought herſelf 
owerſul at fea, becauſe, out of about ſixty veſſels, 
nich ſhe computed in her ports, ſhe could put to 
2 about thirty; of which only one carried ſeventy 
uns. Under Mazarin, the few ſhips we had were 
urchaſed of the Dutch. We were in want of officers, 
lors, manufastures, and, in ſhort, every thing 
Fhich is neceſſary in the conſtruction and equip 
bent of ſhipping. The king undertook to repair 


be rvinou condition of his ma ine, and to ſupply 

ip W:ance with every thing of this kind which it want- 
an, with incredible dilig et, 1 

* 1 dible Glligence, Yet, in 1664. and 

. 1805, while the Englih and Dutch covered the 
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Lewis had not then more than fifteen or ſixteen, 
the loweſt rates, which the duke of Beaufort cop 


manded againſt the Barbary corſairs ; and, wh * 
the ſtates general preſſed him to join his fleet ich 
theirs, there was only a ſingle fire-ſhip in the poli; 1) 
of Breſt, which it was ſhameful to ſend out, alli x 
which, nevertheleſs, at the repeated ſolicitations o 
the Dutch, was ſent to them. But Lewis M ni 


uſed his utmoſt efforts to efface the ſhame of this 
the molt ſudden and effectual manner. 

He ſuccoured the ſtates more eflentially x 
honourably with his land-forces. He ſent tha 
fix thouſand men, to defend them againſt ti 
biſhop of Munſter, a warlike prelate, and the 
implacable enemy, who was gained by EA 
land, to attack and ravage the territories of tt 
Dutch. But Lewis made them pay dear for 


aſſiſtance, and treated them like a powerful per v 
who ſells his protection to opulent merchants. Cit ©: 
dert placed to their account not only the pay ail 
theſe troops, but even charged them with the . 
pences of an embaſly ſent into England, to eg l 
tiate their peace with Charles IT. Succours wal \ 
never given with ſo ill a grace, nor received |: 
gratefully. cr 
The king, having thus rendered his troops . ct 
terans, formed new generals in Hungary, Hd - 
land, and Portugal; and, having obtained ſagſ © 
faction and reſpect in Rome, he no longer bebe >| 
a ſiagle potentate whom he had any reaſon to feu * 
The devaſtation made in England by the plage de 
the burning of London, of which the Cathol K 
were unjuſtly accuſed, and the continual prod. 
lity and mdigence of Charles II. which wer Wl 
deſtructive to his affairs as the contagion, Of © g 


fire, placed France in perfect ſecurity, with reg 1 
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to the Engliſh. The emperor had not yet reco- 
rered that ſtrength, which he had loſt in his war 
2gainſt the Turks: and Philip IV. king of Spain, 
being in a languiſhing ſtate of body, and his monar- 
chy being as feeble as himſelf, Lewis XIV. was 
the only great and formidable monarch: and he 
was young, rich, perfectly well ſerved, implicitly 
obeyed, and ſhewed an impatience to ſignalize 
himſelf, and become a conqueror. 


CHAPTER Wi. 
The Conqueſt of Flanders. 


PPORT UNITY ſoon preſented itſelf to 
a king who anxiouſly ſought for it. His fa- 
ther-in-law Philip IV. died. By his firſt wife, who 
was the ſiſter of Lewis XIII. he had had the prin- 
ceſs Maria- Thereſa, who was married to Lewis 
XIV. by which marriage the Spaniſh monarchy at 
laſt came into the houſe of Bourbon, which had ſo 
long been its enemy. By his ſecond: marriage with 
Mary-Anne of Aultria, he had had Charles II. a 
weak and unhealthy child, who was the heir to his 
crown, and the only one remaining of three male 
children, of which two had died in their infancy. 
Lewis XIV. pretended, that Flanders and Franche- 
Comte, which were provinces of the kingdom of 
Spain, ought, according to the laws of theſe pro- 
vinces, to revert to his wife, notwithſtanding her 
renunciation. Were the cauſes of kings determined 
by the laws of nations before an impartial tribunal 
tze affair might have been doubtful. 

Lewis directed his pretenſions to be examined by 
bis council, and by the doctors in theology, by 
whom they were declared inconteſtable; but they 
ere pronounced quite the contrary by the council 


and 


, 
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and confeſſor of Philip the fourth's widow. She 
had one very ſtrong argument in her favour, which 
was an expreſs law of Charles V. but very lite 
regard was paid to the laws of Charles V. by the 
court of France. 

One of the pretexts which were alledged by the 
king's council, was, that the five hundred thouſand 
crowns, granted as a dowry with his wife, had ne. 
ver been paid : but they forgot, that the dowry of 
Henry the fourth's daughter remained till unpail 
as well as this. The altercations between France 
and Spain were commenced in writings, wherein 
the calculations of a banker, and the arguments of 
a lawyer, were amply diſplayed ; but reaſons of 
ſtate were the only reaſons to which any regard ws 

aid. 

The king, depending more upon his forces than 
his arguments, marched into Flanders, to the acqui- 
ſition of undoubted conqueſts. He was himſelf at 
the head of thirty-five thouſand men ; another body 
of eight thouſand was ſent towards Dunkirk, and 
another of four thouſand towards Luxembourg. 
Turenne, under him, was the general of his army. 
Colbeit had multiplied the reſources neceſſary to de. 
fray the expence of theſe troops. Louvois, the 
new miniſter for military affairs, had made immenſe 
preparations for the campaign. He diſtribute] 
magazines of all kinds upon the frontiers, and wa 
the firſt who introduced that advantageous method, 
which the weaknels of the government had before 
rendered impracticable, of ſubſiſting the armies by 
means of magazines. Whatever ſiege the king 
undertook, or on whatever ſide he turned his 
arms, ſuccours and ſubſiſtence were always ready, 
the quarters for the troops marked out, and ihell 
marches regulated. Diſcipline, which, by the in. 
flexible auſterity of the ſovereign, was renihns 

avy 
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daily more ſevere, 'kept all the officers to their 
duty : and the preſence of a young king, who was 
the idol of his army, rendered the ſtrictneſs of this 
duty not only eaſy, but delightful. The military 
employment began, from that time, to be conſidered 
as an honour much ſuperior to that of birth. Ser- 
vices, and not families, were regarded; which had 
ſeldom been obſerved before. By this means, an 
officer, though of very inconſiderable birth, was 
encouraged ; and, at the ſame time, thoſe of the 
bigbeſt rank had no cauſe to complain. The in- 


| fantry, upon which, ſince the diſuſe of lances, the 


whole weight of ihe war had fallen, participated 
in the advantages enjoyed by the cavalry : and the 
troops, in general, were inſpired with new courage 
by the new maxims in the government. 

The king being poſſeſſed of a miniſter, and a 
general, whoſe abilities were equally great; who 
were both jealous of each other, and who, for that 
reaſon, ſerved him the better; having alſo an ar- 
my compoſed of the beſt troops in Europe, and 
having entered into an alliance with Portugal; he, 
with all theſe advantages, attacked a province, 
which was but weakly defended, of a kingdom that 
was depopulated and ruined. He had only his mo- 
ther-in- law to oppoſe 3; and ſhe was a weak wo- 
man, whoſe unhappy government had rendered the 
Spaniſhmonarchy defenceleſs. Philip the fourth's wi- 
dow had made her confeſſor, who was a German 
leſuit, named Father Nitard her prime miniſter. 
He was as capable to govern the will of his penitent, 
as he was incapable to govern the ſtate ; having 
none of the qualities of a miniſter, or a prieſt, ex- 
cept pride and ambition. He had the boldneſs one 
day to tell the duke of Lerma, even before he held 
te reins of government, that he cunht to reſpect 


tim, for that he had lis God in his hands, and his _ 
queen at «is feet, every day. Wich this bavghtincls, 
ich 
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which is ſo oppoſite to a truly great genius, he fy 5 
fered the treaſury to be without money, the fob 
fications throughout the kingdom to fall into ru e 
and the ports 'to be without ſhips, The troop pff 
alſo were without diſcipline, deſtitute of offline. 
ill-paid, and ſtill worſe commanded : and the 4 
troops were to oppoſe an enemy, which enjoy 
all the advantages Spain wanted. a 

The art of attacking towns, as it is now pra." 
tiſed, was not then brought to perfection, becauſe er 
the art of fortifying and defending them was ng 4 


fo well underſtood as it is now. The frontiers of 
Spaniſh Flanders were almoſt without fortification 
or gariſons. 

Lewis had only to preſent himſelf before them 
he entered Charleroi as he would have entered P. 
ris: Ath and Tournay were taken in two days; 
nor did Furnes, Armentieres, or Courtrai, bol 
out longer*. He appeared in the trenches befor: 
Douai®, and it ſurrendered the next day. Liſle} 
the moſt flouriſhing city in all this country, the only 
one that was well fortified, and which had a gariſon 
of {ix thouſand men, capitulated after nine days 
ſiege. The Spaniards had only eight thouſand men 
to opoſe the victorious troops; and the reardl 
this little army was attacked and cut in pieces by 
the marquis, afterwards the marſhal de Crequi*; 
and the remainder fled under the walls of Mons and 
Bruſſels, leaving the king a conqueror without 
fighting. 

This campaign being made in the midſt of the 


greateſt plenty of every thing, and its ſucceſs be * 
ing ſo ſudden, and fo eaſy, it appeared rather like l 3 


a tour made by the court for their diverſion : and 
pleaſures of every hind, and all the luxury of tie * 


2 July 6. 1667. d Auguſt 27, © Auguſt 27. den 
table, 
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able, were then introduced into our armies, even at 
he very time when diſcipline was improving. The 
fficers did their duty much more exactly, but 
heir conveniencies were much greater than for- 
erly. Marſhal Turenne, for a long time, was 
erved in the field only upon plates of iron. The 
arſnal d' Humieres was the firſt, who, at the ſiege 
pf Arras, in 1658. was ſerved in ſilver in the 
renches, and had ragouts and entremets ſerved 
p to his table. But, in this campaign of 1667. 
herein a young king, who loved grandeur and 
agnificence, diſplayed that of his court in the fa- 
igues of war, every one was emulous, in imitation 
im Mt the royal example, to ſhew his taſte and gran- 
peur, in his table, his dreſſes, and his equipages. 
his luxury, which is a certain ſign of riches in a 


1753 a . , 

10 great kingdom, and is frequently the cauſe of ruin 
Fre" a little ſtate, was nevertheleſs but inconſiderable, 
le, compared to what we have ſeen ſince. The king, 


on is generals, and his miniſters, went to the rendez- 


{on ous of the army on horſeback; whereas, now, 
Jays there is not even a captain of horſe, nor the ſecre- 
men of a general officer, who does not go in his 


pſt-chaiſe, more commodiouſly, and in greater 
tranquillity, than in making a viſit formerly from 
one part of Paris to another. 
ad The delicacy of the officers did not then pre- 
aon ent them from appearing in the trenches with the 
keurity of the helmet and cuiraſs: of which the 
the" bimſelf gave an example, by going thus into 
be- be trenches before Douai and Liſle. This prudent 
like Precaution has preſerved the lives of many great 
andi nen. But it has ſince been too much neglected by 
the bung men, who are not over- robuſt, and who, 
o' effeminate, are full of courage, and ſeem to 
2% Nee more afraid of fatigue than danger. 


ble, The 
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The rapidity of theſe conqueſts filled Bruſſ 
with alarms; and the citizens began to rem 
their effects to Antwerp. The conquelt of 4 
Flanders might have been the work of a ſingh 
campaign, The king only wanted a ſufficient us 
ber © troops to gariſon the towns which wer 
| every-where ready to ſurrender to his arms. Lo 
| vois adviſed his majeſty to put ſtrong gariſons i 
the towns already taken, and to fortify the 
Vauban, one of thoſe great men, and great genius 
which appeared in this age for the ſervice of Leu 
XIV. was directed to conſtruct theſe fortification 
which he did according to his own new methol 
which is now became a rule to all our good eng 


h 


The 


neers. People were aſtoniched to behold towns ene 
rounded by works, which were almoſt even with 
open country. High and menaciag fortificatiadſſ") 
were only fo much the more expoled to deſirutis 
from the artillery ; aad the more he made them e. 
the leſs liable they were to be deſtroyed or tab 
He conſtructed the citadel of Liſle upon theſe pri ea 
ciples. In France, the government of a city tal: 
never yet been ſeparated from that of the forte He 
but a1 example of this was now given in favour nt 
Vauban, who was the firſt governor of a citadel he | 
We may farther obſerve here, that the firſt plan oF" 
fortification after this method, which is to be fen 

dur 


in the gallery of the Louvre, was for the fortikica 
tions of Liſle. : 
The king haſten'd to return, and receive the MI 
.clamations of his people, the adorations of 
courtiers, and miſtreſſes, and to partake in the ple 
ſure of thoſe entertainments which he gave to | 
court. 
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Che conqueſt of Franche-Comte; and the 
peace of Aix-Ja-Chapelle, 


HE court was intirely engaged in diverſions, 
when, in the month of January *, and the ſe- 
erity of winter, the world was aſtoniſhed to be- 
old troops marching on all ſides, ſome one way, 
ame another, through the roads of Champagne, 
n the three biſhopricks. Trains of artillery and 
Immunition-waggons appeared, under divers pre- 
ences, in the roads which lead from Champagne 
nto Burgundy. This part of France was univer- 
ally in motion, yet the cauſe intirely unknown, 
heneigi:bouring nations, being intereſted there- 
n, and the court, through cut ioſity, formed vai ious 
onjectures upon it : Germany was alarmed ; but the 
eal motive to all theſe preparations, and theſe irre- 
pular marches, was ur known to all the world. Se- 
recy in a conſpiracy was never better obſerved than 
In this enterprize of Lewis XIV. who, at laſt, on 
he ſecond of February, quiited St, Germains, be- 
vg accompanied by the young duke d'Enguien, 
Jon of the great Conde, and ſome others of his 
vurt ; the reſt of the officers being with the troops, 
e went on horſeback, and, in a very ſhort time, 


ne 2 erired at Dijon: and twenty thouſand men, col- 
of Meted from twenty different places, appeared at 
ple lame time in Franche-Comté, a few leagues 
to om Beſangon, having at their head the great 


nde, whoſe principal lieutenant general was his 

fiend Bouteville-Montmorency, who was become 

uke of Luxembourg, and who had always been 

aacned to him in his good and bad fortune. Lux- 

emdourg had been inſtructed in the art of war under | 
a 1668. Conde; | 


* 
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Conde ; and, by force of merit, he obliged the kin 
to employ him, though he did not love him. 

The true motives to this ſudden and unexpeck 
enterprize were theſe: the prince of Conde . 
jealous of the glory of Turenneg and Louvois d 
his favour with the king: Conde's jealouſy was th; 
of an hero, and Louvois that of a miniſter. Th 
prince, being governor of Burgundy, which join 
to Franche-Comte, formed the deſign to ma 
himſelf maſter of that province in the winter, i 
leſs time than Turenne the ſummer before hi 
conquered French Flanders. He immediately con 
municated his deſign to Louvois, who entered int 
it with eagerneſs, in order to render Turenne m. 
neceflary, and, at the ſame time, to ſerve h 
maſter. 

This province, which was then poor enough 
with regard to money, but was exceeding fruitful 
and populous, forty leagues in length, and twenty 
in breadth, was not only called Franche, or free, bit 
really was ſo. The kings of Spain were rather tt 
protectors than its maſters. And tho? the province 
belonged to the government of Flanders, it depend 
ed but very little upon it. The whole adminiſt 
tion was divided and diſputed between the pariiz 
ment and the governor of Franche-Comte. Tik 
people enjoyed great privileges, and were always 
reſpected by the court of Madrid, which paid a c 
ference to a province jealous of its rights, and 
the neighbourhood of France. No people 
lived under a more gentle government; nor V3 


any people ever more ſtrongly attached to its 1 | 
vereigns. Their love for the houſe of Ault: 
continued even for two generations; though tc, 


might rather be called the love of their liberties: I res 

In ſhort, Franche-Comté, tho? poor, was DPW t:t: 
py ; and as it was a kind of republic, it was 0% Eis 
without factions: and, notwithſtanding what 15 Ad 
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peliſſon, force was not the only means uſed to 

abject this province. 

Some of the principal inhabitants, by promiſes 

preſents, were gained at firſt ;. particularly, the 

bbe John de Batteville, the brother of him, who, 

ring inſulted the French embaſſador at London, 

12d, by that outrage, cauſed the humiliation of the 

$n:niſh- Auſtrian branch. This abbe, who had 

ormerly been an officer, then a Carthuſian, after- 

rards a Turk, and at laſt an eccleſiaſtic, had 
he promiſe of grand dean, and other benefices. 

he governor's nephew, count de St. Amour, was 
lo corrupted ; nor did the governor himſelf at 
aſt prove inflexible. Some of the counſellors of 
heir parliament were likewiſe purchaſed at no very 
onſiderable expence. Theſe ſecret intrigues were 
po ſooner commenced than they were ſupported by 
twenty thouſand men; and Beſancon, the capital 
of the province, was inveſted by the prince of 
Conde, Luxembourg appeared alſo before Salins ; 
and the next day both theſe places ſurrendered. 
The only article of capitulation deſired for the ſur- 
render of Beſangon, was the preſervation of an holy 
ſirowd, which was very highly revered in that 


I Uty : and this requeſt was granted them without 
1 Gificulty, The king arrived at Dijon; and Lou- 
I os, who had ſecretly repaired to the frontiers, to 
a 


rect all theſe marches, came to inform him, that 
licle two places had been beſieged and taken. The 
ing immediately haſtened to appear, where for- 
une did every thing in his favour. 

He marched in perſon to beſiege Dole, which 
vas reputed ſtrong, and was commanded by the 
Cunt de Montrevel, who, through a certain great- 
te's of ſoul, was faithful to the Spaniards, whom he 
: ted; and to the parliament, which he deſpiſed. 
as 50% Ei. garilon conſiſted only of four hundred ſoldiers 
hi wa citizens; and he nevertheleſs dared to _— a de- 

ence. 
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fence. The trenches, which were not carried oni ¶ «11 
form, were ſcarce opened when a croud of you age 
volunteers, Who had followed the king, ran to an 
tack the countei ſcarp, wherein they made a lod; i 
ment. The prince of Conde, whoſe courage us 
rendered calm and unruffled by age and experienell.; 1 
ſupported them properly, and joined them in th nd 
danger, to extricate them out of it. The prince Han 
preſent in all places, accompanied by his ſon ; alli; 
afterwards came to give an account of every thin-:4 
to the king, as though he had been an officer yy pain 
had his fortune to make. The king, in his qua-. A 
ters, rather ſhewed the dignity of a monarch nic} 
his court, than any impetuous ardour, which ac 
then not neceſſary, All the ceremonial of H. 
Germains was obſerved. He had an apartment fu the 
his repoſe, his great officers to wait upon hinyer(ic 
courſes regularly ſerved to his table and a drawing as 
room, all within his tent: nor was the dignity of He fr 
throne in any thing laid aſide, except in having hi ly « 


general officers and aids-de-camp dine at his table. Wfecaſi; 
He, in the toils of war, did not ſhew the impe- 
tuous courage of Francis I. and Henry IV. who 
ſought all the various ſpecies of danger, He 
was ſatisfied in not fearing them himſelf, and in en- 
gaging all others to precipitate themſelves there- 
in, with ardour, to ſerve him. He entered Dole 
at the end of four days ſiege, and twelve days 
after his departure from St. Germains : and, it 
ſhort, in leſs than three weeks all Franche - Come 
was ſubjected to him. The council of Spain, be- 
ing aſtoniſned and incenſed at the little reſiſtance 
that was made, wrote to the governor z © That tit 
ce king of France, inſtead of going in perlot, 
«© might as well have fent his laqueys to take pol: 
« ſcilion of the province.“ 


v February 14, 1668. 
Such 
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Such good fortune, and ſuch great ambition, 
noſed Europe from its lethargy. The emperor 
gan to raiſe troops, and the Empire itſelf to ap- 
ar in motion. Ihe Switzers, who are the neigh- 
dus of Franche-Comté, and whoſe ſole good is 
cir liberty, began to tremble for it. The reſt of 
anders was liable to be invaded the enſuing ſpring : 
4 the Dutch, to whom it had always appeared of 
nſequence to have the French for their friends, 
eaded the having them for their neighbours. 
pain now had recourſe to theſe very Hollanders, 
gd was, in fact, protected by this little nation, 
hich before it had only deſpiſed, and conſidered 
a country of rebels. 
Holland was governed by John de Witt, who, 
the age of twenty-five, had been elected grand 
nlionary. He regarded the liberties of his coun- 
as much as his perſonal grandeur : agreeable to 
jc frugality and modeſty of his republic, he had 
ly one man and one maid-ſervant, and, upon all 
caſions, walked on foot through the ſtreets of the 
ove, while, in the negotiations of Europe, his 
ame was number'd with thoſe of the moſt power- 
| monarchs: he was indefatigable in buſineſs, and 
eyed great order, prudence, and application, in 
e management of affairs; yet, tho* an excellent 
ien, and a great politician, he was nevertheleſs 
terwards very unfortunate. 
lle contracted a friendſhip, which is uncommon 
nong miniſters of ſtate, with Sir William Temple, 
e Engliſh embaſſador at the Hague. Temple 
82 philoſopher, who united buſineſs with litera- 
e. Tho' biſhop Burnet has reproached him with 
deim, he was a very good man, was born with 


"W- 5<ius of a wiſe republican, loved Holland as 


Bonn country, becauſe it was free, and was as 
Sous of its liberties as the grand penſionary him- 
i Theſe two ſtateſmen united with the count 

de 
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de Dhona, the embaſſador of Sweden, in order 
ſtop the progreſs of the king of France. 

The rapidity of the events which happened aba 
this period, is what chiefly diſtinguiſhes it. Fla 
ders, which we call French Flanders, had becny 


ken in three months. Franche-Comté in th; 
weeks, and the treaty between Holland, Englad.c; 
and Sweden, to preſerve the balance of Europe, uM; 
puta ſtop to the ambition of Lewis XIV. was pull: 


poſed and concluded in five days. 

Lewis XIV. was filled with indignation, toke 
hold ſuch a little ſtate as Holland forming deſig 
to ſet bounds to his conqueſts, and be the arbiter, 
kings; and his indignation was increaſed, when! 
found, that this little ſtate was able to do thi 
Such an enterprize of the United provinces was: 
outrage he could not bear, tho? he affected to d 
regard it; and, from that time, he meditats 
revenge. 

Notwithftanding his ambition, his power, and 
rage, he diſſipated the ſtorm which ſeemed to- 
riſing in all parts of Europe, by propoſing a pea 
himſelf. France and Spain fixed upon Aix-la-Chy 
pelle, as the place to hold the conferences; and, 
mediator, choſe the new pope, Roſpiglioſi, wh 
was named Clement IX. 

The court of Rome, to conceal its real weakne 
under an appearance of credit, ſought, by all ma 
ner of means, to be the arbiterof Europe; in whic 
deſign it had not been able to ſucceed in the Pye 
nean treaty : but it at leaſt appeared to have galne 
this in the treaty of Aix-la- Chapelle. A nund 
was ſent to the congreſs, to be the ſhadow of 
arbiter between the ſhadows of plenipotentiari 
The Hollanders, who had long been jealous ' 
their glory, refuſed to divide the honour of col 
cluding what they had commenced. All the neg 


tiations were really carried on at St. Germains, 
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ans of their embaſſador Van- Beunning. What 
; privately granted by him, was ſent to Aix- 
Chapelle, to be ſigned in form by the miniſters 
embled at the congreſsf, Who would, thirty 
irs before, have imagined, that a citizen of Hol- 
1d ſhould force France and Spain to receive Eis 
diation ? 
This Van- Beunning, who was a burgomaſter of 
mſterdam, had the vivacity of a Frenchman, 
ned to the pride of a Spaniard. He, upon every 
caſion, took a pleaſure in ſhocking the imperious 
zndeur of the king; and, to the tone of ſuperio- 
, which the miniſters of France began to aſſume, 
oppoſed republican inflexibility. ill you not be- 
e what the king ſays ? ſaid Monſieur de Li: nne 
him, in a conference. I don't know what the 
will do, replied Van-Beunning ; but I Inu 
at he can do. In ſhort, a peace was concluded, 
an authoritative manner, by a burgomaſter, at 
court of the moſt ſuperb of monarchs : by which 
king was forced to reſtore Franche-Com:e. 
he Hollanders would have been much better 
aſed, if he had reſtored Flanders, and ſo have de- 
red them from ſo formidable a neighbour. But 
the nations of Europe thought the king ſhewed 
fieient moderation, in relinquiſning Franche- 
mte, He, in the mean time, gained more by 
ping the towns of Flanders; and he opened the 
Ms of Holland, whoſe deſtroQion he meditated 
de very time when he ſeemed to comply with 
its demands, 


May 2. 1668. 
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I. 


CHAPTER IX. 


The magnificence of Lewis XIV. The 
queſt of Holland. 


EWIS XIV. compelled, for ſome time, 
remain in peace, continued, as he had beg 
to regulate, to fortify, and adorn his kingdy 
He ſhewed, that an abſolute monarch, who is 
diſpoſed, may affect every thing. He had d 
to command, and ſucceſs in the admiaiſtration y 
as rapid as his conqueſts had been, It was tel 
wonderful to behold the fea-ports, which be 
were deſerted and in ruias, now ſurrounded 
works which were at once both their ornament? 
their defence; covered alſo with ſhips and marind 
and containing already near ſixty large men of: 
New colonies, under the protection of his i 
were ſent from all parts into America, the Ealt 
dies, and to the coaſts of Africa. In the mean tis 
many thouſand men were employed in France, i 
der his immediate inſpe ction, in the conſtruc 
of immenſe Edifices, and in the exerciſe of 
thoſe arts which architecture introduces. And 
the interior of his court and capital, the nol 
and more ingenious arts acquired France that g6 
and elegance, of which the preceding ages! 
not even the idea. Literature flouriſhed. } 
barbarity of the ſchools was corrected by $ 
ſenſe and good taſte. But a full account of 
glory and happineſs of the nation ſhall be gl 
its proper place in this hiſtory : here we ſhall ſp 
only of general or military affairs. 
Portugal, about this time, exhibited an ext 
dinary ſcene to Europe. Don Alphonſo, who! 
an unworthy ſon of the happy Don Jokn N ˖ 
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2a, reigned over that kingdom. He was fu- 
; and impotent, His wife, who was a daughter 
the duke de Nemours, being in love with Don 
iro, Alphonſo's brother, ſhe formed a deſign 
lethrone her huſband, and eſpouſe her lover. 
huſband's barbarity juſtified the audaciouſneſs 
his attempt. His ſtrength of body was more 
n common, He had publicly kept a miſtreſs, 
whom he had had a child, which he acknow- 
d: and he had long cohabited with the queen. 
nevertheleſs, accuſed him of impotence ; and 
ing, by her prudent conduct, obtained that au- 
ity in the kingdom which her huſband had loſt 
is furious behaviour, ſhe cauſed him to be con- 
d; after which ſhe ſoon obtained a bull from 
ne to eſpouſe her brother-in-law. It is not ſur- 
lng, that Rome ſhould grant this bull; but it is 
that thoſe who were all-powerful ſhould, never- 
leſs, have occaſion for it. This event, which 
y cauſed a revolution in the royal family, and 
in the kingdom of Portugal, producing no 
nge in the affairs of Europe, deſerves our no- 
in this place only for its ſingularity. | 
rance, ſoon after, received a king, who quit- 
tisthrone in a different manner. John Caſimir, 
g of Poland, renewed the example of queen 
nltinz, Wearicd by the fatigues and perplexi- 
of government, and deſirous to live in a happy 
quillity, he choſe a retreat at Paris, in the ab- 
of St. Germains, of which he was abbot. Pa- 
which, for ſome years, had been the ſeat of 
de arts, was a delightful reſidence to a king, 
d ſought the ſweets of ſociety, and was a lover 
earning. He had been a Jeſuit, and a cardinal, 
re he was a king; and, being equally diſguſted 
d royalty and the church, he now ſought only 
le in a philoſophical retirement, and would 
* deptember 1668. 
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never permit the title of majeſty to be given] 
at Paris. = 2 

But a more intereſting affair, at this time, of" 
manded the attention of all the Chriſtian prinq 

The Turks, leſs formidable indeed than w 
the Mahomets, the Selims, and the Solimang, 
ſtill dangerous and formidable through our a" 
ſions, had, for two Years, beſieged Candy y 
all the forces of their empire. And it appe 
doubtful, upon this occaſion, which to ad 
moſt ; the long and vigorous defence madehy 
Venetians, or their being abandoned by the 
potentates of Europe. 

Tie times were greatly changed. When Chile 
dom was in a ſtate of barbarity, a pope, or 
a monk, could engage millions of Chriſtians u 
and combat the Mahometans in their own em 
and the nations of Europe were exhauſted both 
men and money, for the conqueſt of the wietd 
and barren province of Judza : but now, tha 
the iſle of Candy, which was reputed the 
werk cf Chriſtendom againſt the Infidels, 
overpowered by ſixty thouſand Turks; yet 

owers of Europe regarded the Joſs with 
difference, The gallies of Malta, and a fev 
the pope's, were the only force which defen 
this republic againſt the Ottoman empire. 
ſenate of Venice, whoſe impotence was as gredl 
its wiſdom, was unable, with mercenary tro 
and ſuch weak aſſiſlance, to reſiſt the grand 
Kiuperli, who was a good miniſter, anda 
general; was maſter of the Turkiſh empites 
the head of formidable forces; and even had g 
engineers. | 

The king, in vain, ſet the other powers of 
rope an example for the relief of Candy. Hi 
lies, and the new ſhips which he had juſt ; 
in the port of Toulon, ſailed thither with | 


thow 
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ind men, under the command of the duke 
B-aufort ; but this ſuccour was inſufficient in ſo 
ninent a danger, becaule this generoſity of the 
ach was not imitated by any other nation in 
rope. 

2 Feuillade, a private gentleman of France, per- 
med an action upon this occaſion, of which there 

no example but in the times of chivalry. He 
uoht near three hundred gentlemen to the relief 
Cindy, at his own expence, tho? he was not 
b. Had any other nation of Europe given a 
ply equal to this ſent by Feuil'ade, it is probable 
dy would have been ſaved. But this ſuccour 
ly lerved to retard the taking of it ſome days, 
| to be the cauſe of unneceſſary bloodſhed. The 
ke of Beaufort was ſlain in a ſally ; and Kivuperli 
f%, by capitulation, entered the place, which 
sn0w no better than an heap of ruias. 

The Turks, in this ſiege, ſhewed themſelves ſu- 
nor to the Chriſtians, even in the knowlege of 
military art. The largeſt cannons, which had 
deen ſeen in Europe, were caſt in their camp. 
tey, for the firſt time, drew parallel lines in the 
es; and we are obliged to them for the know- 
© of this ; but they were themſelves indebted 
it to aa Italian engineer. It is ce:tain, that ſuch 
icuzrors as the Turks, who had experience, cou- 
c Tiches, and that conſtancy in fatigues, which 
8 ten their diſtinguiſhed character, might have 
nquered Italy, and made themſelves maſters of 
Me in a very thort time. But the weak emperors 
ach they had afterwards, their bad generals, and 
* Error of their government, have been the ſecu- 

7 of Chriſtendom. 

The king, being but little affected by theſe di- 

a revolutions, matured his great deſign of a con- 

of the Low Countries, which he intended to 
September 16. 1669. 
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commence by that of Holland. The opportwj 
grew daily more favourable. This little requj 
ruled upon the ſeas ; but nothing could be veif 
by land. Being allied with Spain and England, 
in peace with France, ſhe repoſed too great a d 
fidence in the ſecurity of treaties, and the ady 

tages of an immenſe commerce: in proportion 

her naval armaments became diſciplined and 
vincible, her land- forces were poor and conteny 
ble. Their cavalry was compoſed only of citia 
who never quitted their houſes, and paid me 
which they got out of the dregs of the people, 

do the duty for them. The infantry: was ne 

upon the ſame footing. The officers, and event 
governors of the fortified towns, were either bo 
or the relations of burgomaſters, brought up in 
activity and inexperience, and regarding their pd 
in the ſame light in which prieſts regard their bet 
fices. The penſioner John de Witt uſed his end 
vours to correct theſe abuſes : but he did not 
with ſufficient vigour and reſolution ; which 1 
ane of the great faults of this republican. 

The firſt thing neceſſary to be done, was tot 
tach England from its alliance with Holland. 1 
United provinces being once deprived of this f 
port, their deſtruction appeared inevitable. Len 
XIV. did not find it difficult to engage Charles! 
in bis deſigns. The Engliſh king had not, ind 
ſhewn himſelf very ſenſible of the diſhonour wil 
his reign and nation had received, in the bum 
of his ſhips, even in the Thames, by the Duh 
fleet. He breathed neither revenge nor conquel 
his paſſion was rather to enjoy his pleaſures, 4 
reign with a power leſs conſtrained : and to ball 
this diſpoſition, therefore, was the molt effech 
way to ſeduce him. Lewis, who , to habe m 
ney, then needed only to ſpeak, promiſed à 0 
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m to king Charles, who could never get any 
thout the conſent of his parliament. The ſecret 
eaty, concluded between the two kings, was im 
ted, in France, only to Madame, the ſiſter of 
harles II. and wife of Monſteur, the king's brother, 

\ Turenne, and to Louvois. 

Aprincels, of twenty-ſix years of age, was the 
enipotentiary for the concluſion of this treaty - 
ith king Charles. The pretence for her going 
to England was a tour, which the king deter- 
ined to make, in his new conqueſts, towards 
Dunkirk and Liſle. The pomp and grandeur of 
e antient kings of Aſia did not equal the ſplendor 
fthis tour: the king was preceded, or followed, 
thirty thouſand men, ſome of which were deſ- 
ned to reinforce the gariſons in the conquered 
untrizs, others to work upon the fortifications, 
nd others to mark out the roads. The king took 
th him the queen his wife, and all the princeſſes, 
ad moſt beautiful ladies in his court. Madame 
bone in the midſt of them; and her heart was 
ated with the pleaſure, and the glory, of all this 
reparation, which was made only upon her ac- 
punt, The journey appeared to be one continued 
ntertalnyment, from Saint Germains to Liſle. 

The king, who was deſirous to gain the affec- 
ons of his new ſubjects, and deceive the attention 
bis neighbours, was every-where profuſe in his 
beralities; and gold and diamonds were laviſhed 
jon all, who had the leaſt pretence to the honour 
| peaking to the monarch. The princeſs Henri- 
a embarked at Calais, to ſee her brother, who 
"as at Canterbury to receive her: and Charles, be- 
g ſeduced by his friendſhip for his ſiſter, and the 
mey of France, ſigned every thing Lewis XIV. 
klred ; and prepared the deſſruction of Holland, 
Ute midſt of pleaſares and diverſions. 


I. 
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The loſs of Madame, who died ſuddenly, x 
in an extraordinary manner, ſoon after her retur 
raiſed ſome ſuſpicions prejudicial to Monſieur þ 
they cauſed no change in the reſolutions of the ty 
kings. The ſpoils of the republic, which wa 
be deſtroyed, were already divided, by the ſem 
treaty, between the courts of France and Englai 
in the ſame manner as Flanders had been dirid 
with the Dutch in 1635. Thus projects, allies, a 
enemies, are perpetually changing, and great deſig. 
are frequently rendered vain and deluſive. An 
mour of the approaching enterprize began to 
ſpread ; but Europe liſtened to it in ſilence, I 
emperor being engaged in the ſeditions of Hung 
ry, Sweden immerſed in negociations, and Spi 
being always weak, irreſolute, and flow ; aft 
and unlimited career was given to the ambition 
Lewis XIV. 

Holland, to complete its misfortune, was diyid 
into two factions; one, of rigid republicans 
whom the leaſt ſhadow of deſpotic power appeat 
2 monſter, contrary to the laws of humanity : ti 
other, of moderate republicans, who were for 1 
inſtating, in the poſts of his anceſtors, the yon 
prince of Orange, who became afterwards ſo cel 
brated under the name of William the Third. TI 
grand penſionary John de Witt, and Cornelius 
brother, were at the head of the rigid partiſans 
liberty ; but the party of the young prince vega! 
p:evail: and the republic, being thus more engaged 
its domeſtic diſſenſions, than attentive to its dang! 
contributed to its own ruin. 

Lewis not only purchaſed the king of Engli 
but alſo gained the elector of Cologne, and V4 

Gaalen, that biſhop of Munſter, who thirſted 
wars, was greedy of ſpoils, and was naturally 


enemy to the Hollanders, Lewis had 1 * 
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led them againſt this biſhop'; but now he united 
th him, for their deſtruction. Sweden, which 
{joined the Dutch in 1668, to put a ſtop to pro- 
ſes which did not concern her, now, when they 
re menaced with ruin, abandoned them; and 
ewed her antient alliance with France, in con- 
eration of the uſual ſubſidies. 
li is ſingular, and deſerves to be remarked, that 
dag all the enemies, which were going to fall 
on this little ſtate, there was not one who had any 
tence for a war. The enterprize might, indeed, 
juſtly compared to the league between Lewis XII. 
e emperor Maximilian, and the king of Spain, 
o had formerly planned the deſtruction of the Ve- 
tian republic; becauſe it was rich and proud. 

The ſtates- general, in a great conſternation, wrote 
the king, humbly intreating his majeſty to tell 
m, whether the great preparations he was mak- 
were really deltined againſt them, his antient 
(faithful allies ? wherein they had offended him? 
I what reparation he expected? He replied, 
That he ſhould employ his troops in ſuch a man- 
ner as his dignity might demand, which did not 
require him to give an account of it to any one.“ 
the reaſon given by his miniſter was, that the 
uch gazette had been too inſolent; and becauſe 
. Beunning was ſaid to have ſtruck a medal, in- 
bus to Lewis XIV. Van-Beunning's chriſtened 
me was 7o/ſhva. A taſte for mottos and devices 
maed at that time in France, The ſun had 
a given as a device to Lewis XIV. with theſe 
nds: Nec pluribus impar. It was ſaid, that Van- 
Wing had cauſed himſelf to be repreſented, 
In a ſun, and theſe words: In conſpectu meo ſte- 
ſd: The ſun ſtood ſtill at my appearance. But 
medal never really exiſted. The ſtates had, 
| ited, cauſed a medal to be ſtruck, in which they 
expreſſed all the glorious atchievements of the 
G 5 republic: 
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republic : Aſertis legibus, emendatis ſacris, 
Jutis, defenſes, conciliatis regibus, vindicata 
rium libertate, ſtabilita orbis Europe quiete + 1 
laws eſtabliſhed, religion amended, kings fuccun 
defended and reconciled, the liberty of the ſea 
ſerted, and the peace of Europe ſettled. 
In reality, they boaſted of nothing which th 
had not done: nevertheleſs, they cauſed this mel 
to be deſtroyed, to appeaſe Lewis XIV. 
The king of England, on his ſide, reproach 
them with diſreſpect, in not directing their feu und 
lower its flag before an Engliſh ſhip : and Hear 
were alſo accuſed in regard to a certain pid 
wherein Cornelius de Witt, the brother of the px 
ſionary, was painted with the attributes of acn 
queror. Ships were repreſented, in the back grow 
of the piece, either taken or burnt. Cornelius Mals 
Witt, who had really had a great ſhare in then 
ritime exploits againſt England, had permitted 
trifling memorial of his glory: but the pid 
which was in a manner unknown, was depoſit 
in a chamber wherein ſcarce any body ever entere 
The Engliſh miniſters, who preſented the can 
plaiats of their king againſt Holland, in writi 
therein mentioned certain abuſrve pictures. U 
ſtates, who always tranſlated the memorials of e 
baſſadors into French, having rendered abuſwe, 
the word fautifs, trompeurs, they replied, ul 
they did not know what theſe rogueiſh pictures 
tableaux trompeurs) were. In reality, it nevergap"te 
the leaſt entered into their thoughts, that it ce. 
cerned this portrait of one of their citizens, "ic 
did they ever conceive this could be a pretence 
declaring war. 
All that human prudence and ambition is caps 
of contriving, for the deſtruction of a nation, 
prepared by Lewis XIV. And we have no K | 


2 
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e, in all hiſtory, of ſuch formidable preparations 
xc ſo inconſiderable an enterprize : for, among all 
e conquerors who have ſubjected any part of the 
orld, no one ever began his conqueſts with ſo 
any regular troops, nor fo much money, as were 
ployed by Lewis XIV. to ſubject this little ſtate 
f the United provinces, Fifty: millions, which 
ke ninety-ſeven millions of the preſent French 
zoney, were expended in the preparations. Thirty 
ips of fifty guns joined the Engliſh Fleet of an 
undred fail, The king, with his brother ap» 
eared upon the frontiers of Spaniſh Flanders and 
folland, near Maeſtricht and Charleroy, at the head 
f upwards of one hundred and twelve thouſand 
jen. The biſhop of Munſter, and the elector of 
ologne, had near twenty thouſand,  ''The gene- 
als of the king's army were, Conde and Turenne; 
uxembourg commanded under them: Vauban 
as to conduct the ſieges. Louvois appeared in all 
laces with his uſual vigilance, A finer, and, at 
he ſame time, a better diſciplined army, had ne- 
er been ſeen, In particular, the king's houſhold 
oops, as newly reformed, made a moſt gallant 
ppearance. They were compoſed of four troops 
life - guards, each containing three hundred gen- 
men; among whom, there were many young 
dete, without pay, ſubject, with the reſt, to the 
egular duty of the ſervice : two hundred light 
ore, two hundred gendarmes, five hundred muſ- 
peteers; all choſen gentlemen, in the flower of 
deir youth; twelve companies of gendarmerie, 
mich were afterwards augmented to ſixteen ; even 
he hundred Switzers accompanied the king, and 
ls regiments of French and Switzers mounted 
ud before his houſe, or before his tent. Theſe 
oops, which, in general, were covered with gold 
Alber, were, at once, an object both of terror 
ad admiration, in the eyes of a people to whom 
| magnificence 
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magnificence of every kind was intirely unknow 
A diſcipline, more ſtrict than formerly had into 
duced new order among the troops. There wer 


as yet, no inſpectors of the cavalry and inf. r 
which we have ſince had. Two perſons only w 
appointed to do this ſervice. Martinet, at His 


time, brought the infantry under the diſcipline j 
which it ſtill continues: the chevalier de Flourile 
did the ſame thing in the cavalry. Martinet, aba 
a year before, had introduced the bayonet int 
{ome few regiments ; before which time, it hy 
never been uſed in a general and uniform mann 
This laſt effort of military invention, which, 
haps, is the moſt terrible of all others, thoup 
known before, was but little practiſed ; becaulet 
vſe of pikes, as yet, prevailed." He alſo model 
the conſtruction of copper boats, which might! 
eaſily tranſported from one place to another, apt 
carriages, or upon mules. The king, having 
theſe certain advantages, for the increaſe of hi 
glory and power, carried with him an hiſtoria 
to write a relation of his victories : this was Pel 
ſon, whoſe genius enabled him to write well, h 
did not p;event him from flattering his hero. 
. ſhall ſay more of him in the article concerning t 
fine arts. | 
Againſt Turenne, Conde, Luxembourg, Vauba 
an hundred and thirty thouſand ſoldiers, à prod 
gious train of artillery, and plenty of money, vl 
which attempts were made to corrupt the fideli 
of the governors of the enemy's towns, all ti 
Holland had to oppoſe was a young prince of 
weak conſtitution, who had never ſeen ality 
nor a battle, and about twenty-five thouſand* 
ſoldiers. Prince William of Orange, aged twe! 


two years, had been elected captain-general of i go 


forces, by the almoſt unanimous voice of i pl: 
| nat10 tro 
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ation: and John de Witt had conſented to it 
krough neceſlity. The prince of Orange, under 

e phlegmatic diſpoſition of a Dutchman, had 

; ſtrong ambition, and an ardent thirſt of glory, 

chich afterwards appeared upon all occaſions in 

is conduct, but never in his converſation, His 

emper was cold and ſevere, though his parts 

vere quick, active, and penetrating : his courage, 

which was undaunted, made his body, which 

was weak and languiſhing, ſupport fatigues that 

were ſuperior to his ſtrength. He was courageous 

without vanity, ambitious without pride, born with 

aphlegmatic obſtinacy proper to combat adverſity, 
fond of buſineſs and war, unacquainted with the 
pleaſures attendant upon greatneſs, or even thoſe 
annexed to humanity; and, in ſhort, almoſt in 
erery thing, the contrary of Lewis XIV. 

He was at firſt unable to make any oppoſition to 
the torrent which burſt in upon his country ; his 
forces were too inconſiderable, and even his power 
limited by the ſtates. The French army fell ſuc. 
denly upon Holland, which none would ſuccour. 
The imprudent duke of Lorrain, who attempted 
to raiſe forces, and join his fortunes to thoſe of this 
republic, beheld the whole province of Lorrain 
ſized by the French troops, with the ſame facility 
that Avignon is ſeized, when the French are at va- 
nance with the pope. 

The king cauſed his troops to advance towards 
lhe Rhine, in thoſe provinces which border upon 
Holland, Cologn, and Flanders. He diſtributed 
money in all the villages, to repair the damages 
nich would be done by his troops: and if any 
gentleman came to make complaints, he was ſure 
receive a preſent. A perſon being ſent from the 
gorernor of the Low Countries, to make com- 
Plants concerning ſome diſorders committed by the 
oops, the king, with his own hands gave him his 

portrait, 
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portrait, enriched with diamond, valued at mo- 
than twelve thouſand franks. Such a behavig 
drew upon him the admiration of the people, af 
increaſed the dread of his power. | 

The king was at the head of his houſhold trogy, 
and others which were eſteemed the choiceſt of ki 
forces, to the number of thirty thouſand mes 
which Turenne commanded under him. Thepring 
of Conde had the command of another army y 
ſtrong as this. The other troops, ſometimes com 
manded by Luxembourg, and ſometimes by Chy 
milli, were to compole ſeparate armies, as occaſin 
might require, or to join theſe, if neceſſary. The 
operations were commenced by the ſiege of fu 
towns at once, whoſe names, were it not upon thi 
occaſion, would not deſerve to be mentioned in his 
ſtory: theſe towns were Rhinberg, Orſoi, Wel 
and Burick: and they were taken almoſt as fon 
as inveſted. Rhinberg did not wait the firing of 
fingle cannon; for, to be the more certain of tak- 
ing it, the lieutenant of the place, who was an Iri 
man, named Doſſary, had been corrupted; and 
after being guilty of the baſeneſs to ſell himſelf, ba 
the imprudence to retire to Maeſtricht, where the 
prince of Orange puniſhed him with death. 

All thoſe towns which bordered upon the Nin 
and the Iſſel, ſurrendered. Some of the governo 
ſent their keys, upon a diſtant appearancefly d 
one or two ſquadrons of French troops; ſever 
officers fled out of the towns in which they weren 
gariſon, even before the enemy appeared ; and ths 
conſternation was general. The prince of Oran 
had not troops ſufficient to appear in the field. 4 
Holland expected to be ſubdued, as ſoon as i 
king ſhould have paſſed the Rhine, The prince o 
Orange, in baſte, cauſed lines to be drawn on th 
other {ide of that river: and, after they were finil 
ed, perceived the impoſſibility of keeping = 
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ll, therefore, they now wanted to know, was, 
here the French would form their bridge of boats, 
order, if poſſible, to prevent their paſſage. The 
ings real deſign was to pals the river over a bridge 
ompoſed of thoſe little copper boats invented by 
ſartinet. Some of the people of the country, 
mon this occaſion, told the prince of Conde, that 
he drineſs of the ſeaſon had rendered the Rhine ford - 
ble, oppoſite to an old tower, which was uſed as a 
kind of cuſtom or toll-houſe, and was called by the 
Dutch t5ll- huis. The king ordered the place to 
de ſounded by the count de Guiche, Accord- 
ing to Peliſſon's letters, who was an eye-witneſs ; 
it was found there were not more than forty or fifty 
paces in the middle of the river, in this part, that 
required ſwimming. This was conſidered as no- 
thing, becauſe the horſe would interrupt the cur- 
rent, which, beſides, was far from being rapid. 
The paſſage therefore was eaſy, and, on the other 
ide, there were only four or five hundred cavalry, 
ad two weak regiments of infantry, without any 
cannon, The French artillery fired upon thete 
forces in flank, while the king's houſhold troops, 
and the beſt of the cavalry, croſſed without any 
danger, to the number of about fifteen thouſand. 
The prince of Conde appeared by the ſide of them, 
luring the paſſage, in one of the copper boats. 
The Dutch cavalry, having ſcarce made a faint at- 
tempt to oppoſe, inſtantly fled before the multi- 
tude, which was coming after them. Their infan- 
try alſo laid down their arms, and begged for quar- 
tr. No lives were loſt in the paſſage, except ſome 
of the cavalry, who having intoxicated themſelves 
vith drinking, did not take care to keep in the 
fordable part; and not a ſingle perſon would have 
been killed, had it not been for the imprudence of 


the 
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the young duke de Longueville . It is ſaid, thy 
his Load being filled with the fumes of wine, . 
fired a piſtol upon thoſe of the enemy, who begyy, 
their lives upon their knees, crying out to then 
No quarters to ſuch ſcoundrels. The ſhot killed on 
of their officers ; upon which the Dutch infantry 
in deſpair, inſtantly retook to their arms, and made 
a diicharge, by which the duke de. Longueville y; 
killed. A captain of horſe, named Offembroik 
who had not fled with the others, ran up to the 
prince of Conde, who having croſſed the river 
was then mounting his horſe, and clapped his pill 
to his head. The prince, by a ſudden movement 
changed the direction of the ſhot, which wound 
him in the wriſt ; and this was the only wound the 
prince of Conde ever received in all his campaigns 
The French, being enraged at this, purſued an 
killed ſeveral of the ihfantry, which had taken tt 
flight. Lewis XIV. paſſed the river with his arm 
upon a bridge of boats. | 

Such was this peculiar and extraordinary paſſag 
of the Rhine, which was celebrated then as one « 
thoſe great actions which muſt for ever remain me 
morable to mankind. That air of grandeur wit 
which the king dignified all his actions, the rapid 
neſs of his conqueſts, the ſplendor of his teig 
the adoration of his court, and, tinally, the dil 
poſition which the people, and more eſpecially ti 
Pariſians, have to ex:ggeration, joined to that i 
norance of war whicn is univerſal in great citie 
made this paſſage of the Rhine be regarded at Par 
as a prodigy, The notion of it, which general 
prevailed, was, that all the forces had paſſed ta 
river by ſwimming, in preſence of an army whic 
was intrenched on the other ſide, and amidlt ti 
fire of artiilery from an impregnable fortreſs, calle 
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e Tholus, It is certain, this paſſage was regarded 
the enemy as almoſt impoſſible; and, indeed, 
they had had a ſtrong body of good troops on 
e other ſide, the attempt might have been dan- 
nous. 

Az ſoon as the troops had paſſed the Rhine, 
ey took Doesbourg, Zutphen, Arnheim, No- 
mbourg, Nimegen, Skenk, Bommel, Creve- 
ar, &c. and there were but few hours in the 
zy wherein the king did not receive an account 
f ſome conqueſt. An officer, named Mazel, 
ade this requeſt to Turenne: If you will ſend 
me about fifty horſe, I can with them take two 
' or three towns.“ 

Utrecht ſent its keys, and capitulated, together 
ith all the province which bears its name. Lewis 
ade his triumphal entry into that city, being at- 
nded by his grand almoner, his confeſſor, and the 
ular biſhop of Utrecht. The great church was 
ren up to the Catholics with great ſolemnity; 
d the biſhop, who had only poſſeſſed the vain and 
dpty title, was, for ſome time, eſtabliſhed in a 
ul dignity, The religion of Lewis XIV. made 
mnqueſts as we'll as his arms; by which, in the 


* 3 . = . 

rapid * of the Catholics, he gained a right to 
feige lnd. : 
e ide provinces of Utrecht, Overiſſel, and Guil- 
ly Fs, were ſubjected; and Amſterdam expected the 
at ment of its ſlavery or juin was at hand. The 


cities, eſtabliſhed in it, were earneſt in offering to 
Pare rille, the intendant and friend of the prince of 
era ce, wo millions of florins, to ſecure them- 
d e from being plundered. 


erden, in the neighbourhood of Amſterdam, 
= aready taken, Four only of the cavalry, go- 
o forage, advanced as far as the gates of Mui- 
where the {luices are, which may be opened 
own the country, and which is only one "_ 
rom 
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from Amſterdam. The magiſtrates of Muidy 
being under the greateſt dread and conſternatia 
came and preſented their keys to theſe four (oldie 
but, at laſt, obſerving the reſt of the troops did n 
come up, they took back their keys, and ſhut thi 
gates. A moment's diligence would have put th 
king in poſſeſſion of Amſterdam : and this capi 
being once taken, not only the republic wo 
have periſhed, but the nation of Holland would u 
more have exiſted, and even the land itſelf woll 
ſoon have diſappeared. The richeſt families, ax 
thoſe who were moſt deſirous of liberty, prepam 
to embark for Batavia, and fly even to the ext 
mities of the world. The ſhips capable to mak 
this voyage were numbered; and it was found, th; 
fifty thouſand families might be embarked, to tk 
refuge in their new country. The Dutch woll 
no longer have exiſted but in the moſt diſtant p 
of the Eaſt- Indies; and theſe European province 
which ſubſiſt only by their Aſian riches, the 
commerce, and, if a Frenchman may ſey ſo, b 
their liberty, would on a ſudden, have been nin 
ed and depopulated. Amſterdam, which is th 
warehouſe and the magazine of Europe, wherel 
commerce and the arts are cultivated by thre 
hundred thouſand men, would preſently have be 
come only one vaſt lake. All the adjacent land 
require immenſe expence, and many thouſands 
men, to raiſe and maintain their banks : and the 
would probably at once have wanted the ſuppo 
both of men and money, and would at laſt hav 
been overwhelmed by the ſea, leaving Lewis XIV 
only the wretched glory of having deſtroyed on 
of the fineſt and molt extraordinary monuments0 
human induſtry. 

The diſtreſſes of the ſtate were increaſed by ti 
diviſions which commonly ariſe among unhapp] 


people, who endeavour to caſt the blame of publ 
calamilie 
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alamities upon one another. The grand penſion- 
de Witt thought the remainder of his country 
2uld be ſaved only by begging peace of the con- 
veror, De Witt, being both a ſtrong republican, 
ad jealous of his own particular authority, was 
ways more afraid of the prince of Orange'”s ele- 
ation than of the conqueſts of the king of France: 
e had even made this prince ſwear to obſerve a 
zrpetual edict, by which he was excluded from 
e dignity of ſtadtholder. The ſpirit of party, 
jonour, intereſt, and authority, all excited de Witt 
0 take care, that this oath was obſerved, and he 
herefore rather choſe to ſee his republic ſubjected 
a victorious king, than under the dominion of 
ſtadtholder. : | 

On the other ſide, the prince cf Orange, being 
5 much attached to his country, more ambitious 
han de Witt, more patient under the publick cala- 
nities, and hoping every thing from time, and the 
bſtinacy of his perſeverance, was ardent in his en- 
jeavours to prevent a peace, and to obtain the 
tholderſhip. And though the ſtates reſolved to 
e for peace in ſpite of the prince, yet the prince 
eren elevated to the dignity of ſtadtholder in ſpite 
If the de Witts. 

Four deputies came to the king's camp, to im- 
lore his clemency in the name of a republic, 
mich, fix months before, had thought itſelf the 
nitrator between kings. The deputies were not 
ceived by the miniſters of Lewis XIV. with that 
iteneſs ſo peculiar to the French, who, even in 
be ſeverity of government, retain their civility and 
Mplaiſance. Louvois, who was proud and mo- 
de, and more capable to ſerve his maſter well, 
a to render him beloved, received theſe ſuppliants 
th haughtineſs, and even with the inſult of rail- 
ny. They were made to return ſeveral different 


nes: but at laſt the king ordered his determina- 
tion 


tion to be declared to them; which was, that ths 
ſtates ſhould give up to him all they poſſeſſed on 
other {ide of the Rhine, comprehending Nimegey 
together with ſeveral other towns and forts in ths 
heart of their territories: that they ſhould py 
him twenty millioas: that the French ſhould be 
maſters of all the great roads of Holland both hy 
land and water, without paying toll: that the Catbo- 
lic religion ſhould be every- here reſtored: thatt 
republic ſhould every year ſend an embaſſador er 
traordinary to France with a gold medal, wherey 
ſhould be engraved an acknowlegement, that thq 
held their liberties of Lewis XIV. and, final 
that they thould alſo make ſatisfaction to the king 
of England, and the princes of the empire, pu 
ticularly thoſe of Cologn and Munſter, by whon 
Holland itill continued to be ravaged. 

Taeſe conditions of a peace, which approach 
ſo near to livery, appeared intolerable; and the 
rigour of the conqueror inſpired the vanquilde 
with a deſperate courage. The Dutch reſolvedt 
die in defence of their liberty. The hearts a 
the hopes of the nation were all turned upon i 
prince of Orange. The people became enraged 
againit the grand penſionary, who had ſued fa 
peace; ad their ieditious fury ſoon joined the &. 
{12ns and animolity of the princes party. An 1. 
tempt was immediately made againſt the life of ws 
grand penſionaty John de Witt; and Cornelius ii 
brother, being afterwards accuſed of an attenyt 
againſt the prince's life, was put to the rack; 0% 
in his torments, recited the firſt lines of this oce 
Horace, 7uſtum & tenacem ; which was applica 
to the condition he was then in, and to his courage: 
and which, for the ſake of thoſe who do not unde 
ftaad Latin, is thus tranſlated ; 


b. 


0 
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The man, in comſcicus virtue bold, 

Who dares his ſecret purpoſe hold, 

Unſhaken, hears the croud's tumultunus cries, 
Ind the impetuous tyrant's angry brow defies. 
FRANCIS's HoRAcE. 


lat, the unruly populace maſſacred the two bro- 
ers in the Hague: one of whom had governed 
he fate for nineteen years with great integrity, 
eu e the other ſignally ſerved it with his ſword. 
I thoſe violences were committed upon their 
erding bodies, of which the fury of an enraged 
multitude is capable. Such horrid actions are 
,mmon to all nations; and the French, in parti- 
lar, have been guilty of them, in regard to the 
:rſhal d' Enere, the admiral Coligny, &c. for the 
poulace is nearly the ſame in all places. The 
friends of the penſionary were alſo purſued : and 


nl: Royter himſelf, the admiral of the republic, 
1 vdo was the only one that then fought for her with 


ſcceſs, beheld himſelf ſurrounded with aſſaſſins in 
te city of Amſterdam. 

inthe midſt of theſe diſorders and devaſtations, 
be magiſtrates manifeſted virtues, which are ſeldom 


* {en but in republics. Thoſe of the inhabitants, 
1 don were poſſeſſed of bank- notes, ran in crouds to 


be dank of Amſterdam; and it was apprehended 
br would lay violent hands upon the public trea- 
we, Erery one was cager to get his money out 
ed tne little which it was ſuppoſed there till re- 

damned. The magiſtrates opened the places where 
bis tieafure was depoſited; and it was found in- 
* zuſt as it had deen depoſited ſixty years be- 

e: 2nd the ſilver was even ſtill black from the 


tonlomed long before. Thebank-notes, till now, 
e conſtantlj been negotiated, and this treaſure 
never 
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never touched. But now, thoſe who inſiſted wy 
having their money, were paid out of it. $y 
diſtinguiſhed good-faith, and ſuch great Treſourgy 
were then ſo much the more admirable, as Chat 
the ſecond, king of England, to defray the g 

nces of his pleaſures, and his war againſt tt 
Dutch, had, juſt at that time, become a bankrupt 
his ſubje&ts. And it was as diſhonourable to th 
king, thus to violate the public faith, as it was g 
rious in the magiſtates of Amſterdam to preſerre! 
at a time when a failure might have appeared py 
donable. 

To this republican virtue they joined that ca 
rage of mind, which, for redreſs in irremedit| 
misfortunes, flies to extremes. They cauſedit 
banks, which kept out the ſea to be cut; and th 
country houſes, which are innumerable about 
Amſterdam, the villages, and the neighbouriy 
towns, ſuch as Leyden and Delft, were over 
whelmed. The country-people did not repine4 
ſeeing their herds of cattle drowned in the field 
Amſterdam appeared like a vaſt fortreſs in tht 
midſt of the ſea, ſurrounded with ſhips of ws 
which had depth of water ſufficient to make then 
be ſtationed round the city. There was the great 
ſcarcity among the inhabitants; eſpecially of fel 
water, which was ſold for ſixpence a pint: bit 
they conſidered theſe neceſſities as more toleradl 
than ſlavery. It is worthy the obſervation of po- 
ſterity, that Holland, when thus overwhelmed d 
land, and, as it were, no longer a ſtate, yet col: 
tinued formidable at ſea ; which, indeed, is tis 
true element of this people. 

While Lewis XIV. croſſed the Rhine, and {ub- 
jected three provinces ; admiral Ruyter, with abolt 
an hundred ſhips of war, and more than fifty fir 
ſhips, went upon the coaſts of England, in ſeard 


of the fleet of the two kings ; whoſe united * 
q 
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not been able to put to ſea a naval armament 
xrior to that of the republic. The Engliſh and 
ich fought like nations accuſtomed to diſpute 
empire of the ocean, The battle, called the 
bay, laſted one intire day. Riyter, who firſt 
re the ſignal, attacked the ſhip of the Engliſh 
Imiral, in which was the duke of York, the king's 
other. The victory in the engagement between 
ce two admirals, was gained by Ruyter. The 
ke of York, being obliged to change his ſhip, 
not again appear before the admiral of Holland. 
he thirty French ſhips had very little ſhare in the 
ion; and the conſequence of this engagement 
a8, that the coaſts of Holland were rendered ſe- 
Ire, 
After this, Ruyter, notwithſtanding his fears, 
d the oppoſition of his countrymen, brought the 
et of India merchantment into the Texel; and 
us, on one ſide, defended and enriched his coun- 
55 while, on the other, it was deſtroyed. The 
buch even continued their commerce; and no 
as but theirs were ſeen in the Indian ſeas. A 
alul of France one day telling the king of Perſia, 
lat Lewis XIV. had conquered almoſt all Hol- 
nd; Hou can that be? replied the Perſian monarch ; 
nee, fir one French ſhip in the port of Ormus, 
ere are always twenty Dutch, 
The prince of Orange, in the mean time, had 
e ambition of ſhewing himſelf a good citizen. 
e offered the ſtate the revenue of his poſts, and 
8 whole fortune, for the defence of liberty. He 
ered with inundations all thoſe paſſages through 
ch the French might penetrate into the reſt of 
country. By the quickneſs and ſecrecy of his 
Kgotittions he rouſed the emperor, the empire, 
ie council of Spain, and the government of Flan- 
tes, from their lethargy ; and even diſpoſed Eng- 
ad towards peace. To conclude, the king had 
entered 
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entered Holland in the month of May, and, in| 
ly, all Europe began to conſpire againſt him, 

Monteroy, governor of Flanders, ſecretly ca 
ſome regiments to march to the relief of the Uni 
provinces. The council of the emperor Leo 
ſent Montecuculi, at the head of near twenty tho 
ſand men; and the elector of Brandenbourg, w 
had twenty-five thouſand ſoldiers in his pay, mad 
ed with them under his command, 

As no more conqueſts could be made in a cou 
try overwhelmed with water, the king now quitt 
his army. The preſervation of the conqueredpr 
vinces was difficult, and Lewis was for keeping 
certain glory. Satisfied with having taken ſo na 
towns in two months, he returned to St. Germai 
in the midſt of ſummer; and, leaving Turen 
and Luxembourg to complete the war, he 
joyed the glory of his triumph. Monuments ofh 
conqueſts were erected, while the powers of E 
rope were labouring to deprive him of them. 


THATIER ©. 


The evacuation of Holland; and the ſeco 
conqueſt of Franche-Comte. 


WV think it neceſſary here to remind tho 

who may read this work, that it is 5 
merely a narrative of campaigns, but rather an i 
ſtory of the manners of men. There are bod! 
enough which contain all the minvte particulars 
martial exploits, and relations of human madne 
and miſery. The deſign of this eſſay is to pal 
the principal characters in theſe revolutions, and! 
exclude the multitude of little facts, in order | 
ſhew only thoſe which are conſiderable, and (if 
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be done) the ſpirit by which they were con- 
ted. 

France was then at the height of its glory. The 
ne of its generals imprinted veneration, His 
niſters were regarded as geniuſes ſuperior to the 
unſcllors of other princes; and Lewis ſeemed to 
the ſole king in Europe. In reality, the empe- 

r Leopold never, appeared perſonally in his ar- 
es. Charles II. king of Spain, fon of Philip 

, was as yet in his infancy; ard the king of 
gland never ſhewed any activity but in his plea- 
res, 

All theſe princes, and their miniſters, were guilty 
great faults. England acted contrary to the 

e maxims of ſtate-policy, in uniting with France 
[the elevation of a power, which it was rather 
rintereſt to humble. 

The emperor, the empire, and the council of 
an, were yet more to blame, in not immediate- 
opoling the torrent. But however, Lewis XIV. 
s guilty of an error as great as all theirs, in not 
ſuing ſuch eaſy conqueſts with ſufficient rapidity. 
inde and T'urenne were for demoliſhing moſt of 
Dutch towns; ſaying, that ſtates were not ſub- 
ted by gariſons, but by armies ; and that having 
tlerved only one or two places for a retreat, the 
bops ought to march with the utmoſt rapidity, to 
wplete the conqueſt. Louvois, on the contrary, 
8 every where for having fortifications and gari- 
is, This was his humour; and it was alſo the 
s. Louvois, by this means, had more em- 
gments in his gift, extended the power of his 
niltry, and took a pleaſure in acting contrary to 
* opinions of the two greateſt generals of the 
. Lewis confided in bim, and was deceived, as 
terwards confeſſed. He neglected the oppor- 
ty he had to enter the capital of Holland: 
akened his army by diſtributing it into too many 
Nu. I, H places; 
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places; and gave his enemy time to take 
The hiſtory of the greateſt princes is frequent 
recapitulation of the univerſal faults of mami 
Alter the king's departure, affairs began 9 
on a different aſpect. Turenne was forced tom 
towards Weſtphalia, to oppoſe the Imperial 
Monteroy, the governor of Flanders, withouthy 
authorized by the timid council of Spain, reinh 
the prince of Orange's little army, with aboy 
thovſand men ; which enabled this prince to 
the French till winter, and even to balance the (WM 
of fortune. Winter at laſt arrived, and the inu m: 
tions of Holland were covered with ice. Ando h: 
Luxembourg, who commanded in Utrecht, e 
on a new kind of war, unknown to the French, 
endangered Holland in as terrible a manner . 
fore. 
He, one night, aſſembled near twelve tho Nin 
ſold:ers from the neighbouring gariſons, for H. 
ſkaits had been prepared; and, putting himleiſe : 
the ir head, he {kaired with them over the ic 
wards Leyden and the Hague: but a thaw 
ing on, it preſerved the Hague; and his is 
being ſurrounded with water, unable to get of 
ice, and deſtitute of proviſions, was ready e 
7ith, In order to get back to Utrecht, they ee 
forced to march vpon a narrow and ſlippery s 
which could ſcarce admit four to walk in Her. 
Neither could they get at this bank but by . 
ing a fort. which, without artillery, ſeemed im 
nable. Had this fort ſtopped the army only a 


Þ 4 


day, it would have been almoſt deſtroyed Print 

hunger and fatigue. Luxembourg was witten 
. a _. 

ſource ; but fortune, wnich had ſaved the FF"; 

N On 


ſaved his army by the cowardice of the commq 
of this fort, who abandoned his poſt with 
reaſun. A thou ſand things are done in war, 2 
as in common life, which are incompreben8 


„ T 
3 anc 
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this was certainly of the number. All the 
tof this enterprize was a cruelty which ren- 
d the French completely odious in this coun- 
Bodegrave and Suvamerdam, two rich and 
wlous towns, which might be compared to many 
ur cities, were abandoned to be plundered by 
ſoldiers, as a reward for their fatigues. They 
theſe two towns on fire; and, by the light of 
flames, committed all kinds of cruelty and de- 
chery. It is aſtoniſhing, that the French ſol- 
3 ſhould ſhew themſelves ſo barbarous, being 
manded by a prodigious number of officers, 
0 had very juſtly acquired the reputation of be- 
ly courageous and humane. The exceſſes 
committed were ſo exaggerated by the inhabi- 
s, that J have ſeen Dutch books, forty years 
wards, wherein children were learned to read, 
tzining a relation of this action, and drawn up 
2 deſign to inſpire ſucceeding generations with 
ed and deteſtation of the French. 
In the mean time, the king by his negotiations, 
enced the covncils of all the European princes. 
ried the duke of Har.over. The elector of 
ncenbourg, when he commenced the war, con- 
(ed a treaty; but it was ſoon after broken. 
ee were none of the German courts wherein 
s had not his penſioners, His emiſſaries in 
ry fomented the troubles of that province; 
was ſeverely treated by the council of Vienna. 
ey was laviſhed upon the king of England, to 
de him to continue the war againſt Holland, 
mht2oding the univerſal exclamations of the 
wiſh non, which was filled with incignation 
eng modo to ſerve the ambition of Lewis XIV, 
den the contrary, it wanted to curb that ambi- 
b The repoſe of Europe was diſturbed by the 
and negotiations of Lewis; and at lait, he 
2 could 


9 1671. 
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could not prevent the emperor, the empire, and i em 
from joining the Dutch, and ſolemnly declai twee 
war againſt him. He had changed the courſe of 
Fairs fo intirely, that the Dutch, who were his nM e 
ral allies, were become the friends Spain. J 
emperor Leopold ſent tardy ſuccours ; but he ſhi 
ed great animoſity, It is faid, that when he yy 
to ſee the troops at Egra, which he had cauſed u 
.allembled there, he received the communion uy 
the road, and immediately after took a crucifix 
his hand, and called upon God to bear witneſ 
the juſtice of his cauſe. There might have 
propriety in ſuch an action in the time of the ar 
Jades: but Leopold's prayer did not now prete 
the progreſs of the king of France's arms. 

It immediately appeared how greatly his mai 
was improved. Inſtead of thirty ſhips, whichh 
been joined the year before to the Engliſh feet 
now forty were joined, without including the f 
ſhips. The officers had leained the excellent 
of fighting practiſed by the Engliſh, by which! 
bad combated thoſe of their enemies the Dutc 
The duke of Vork, afterwards James the ſeco 
was the fiiſt who invented the art of giving ord 
at ſea, by means of the various movements of fly 
Befote that time, the French did not knownvv 
draw up a fleet in order of battle. The whole 
their experience conſiſted in fighting one ſhip agal 
another: they were unſkilled to make many mo 


in concert, end imitate at ſea the evolutions of lat i 
ermices, waoſe ſeveral diviſions mutually ſucco A 
and ſupport each other. They did what the MAH, 
mans had done before them, who, in one yell 
time, learned of the Carthaginians the art of ni A 
combats, and equalled their maſters. I 

The vice-admiral d'Etrce, and Martel his li F 
tenant, did honour to the military induſtry « 53 


the French nation, in three ſucce ſſive naval e 
gage men 
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ments, which hapened in the month of June 
ween the Dutch fleet, and that of France and 
and *, Admiral Ruyter was more admired 
m ever in theſe three actions. D' Etrée, in his 
ter to Colbert, had theſe words:] would have 
loft my life to have obtained the victory which 
Ruyter has acquired. And d' Etree deſerved to 
thus ſpoken of by Ruyter. The courage and 
"duſt on both ſides were ſo equal, that the vie- 
always remained undecided. | 
Lewis, who, by the endeavours of Colbert, 
de his people ſeamen, by the induſtry of Vau- 
n, rendered the art of war by land ſtill more 
et, He went in perſon to beſiege Maeſtricht, 
the ſame time when theſe three naval engage-- 
eats happened at ſea, Maeſtricht was to him a 
to the Low Countries, and the United pro- 
ices, The place was ſtrong, and defended by 
| intrepid governor, named Farjaux, who was a 
achman, and had entered into the ſervice of 
jan, and afterwards. into that of Holland. The 
ln was compoſed of five thouſand men. Vau- 
„ who conducted the ſiege, for the firſt time 


h ih 
utc 
eco 


ord thoſe parallels, invented by the Italian engi- 
fin the ſervice of the Turks at the ſiege of 
on WF"): and he added to them the places of arms, 
ole ech are made in the trenches, to draw up the 
agi "Ps in order of battle, and the better to rally 
; moi”, in caſe of ſallies from the beſieged. Lewis, 
fu is ſiege, ſhewed himſelf more exact and labo- 


than he had been before. By his example he 
red his troops, till then accuſed of a flight and 
courage, which was ſoon diſſipated by fatigue, 


daience in labour. Maeſtricht ſurrendered at 
*end of eight days v. 
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He ſhewed a ſeverity which appeared even 
great, in order to ſtrengthen and improve his; 
litary diſcipline. The prince of Orange, y 
to oppoſe his rapid conqueſts, had only of 
without emulation, and ſoldiers without coun 
made them better by the rigour of his p 
ments; for he cauſed all thoſe who abandonedy 
poſts to be hanged, The king alſo uſed chal 
ments. A very brave officer, named Dupas, | 
rendered Naerdin to the prince of Orange, ut 
was the firſt time the king loſt a town, | 
deed, the prince kept it only four days: butt 
king did not regain it till after an engagement yt 
laſted five hours: which was fought to avoid a4 
neral aſſault upon bad fortifications, which a ut 
and fatigued gariſon would not have been abl 
ſuſtain. The king, being incenſed at the fi 
front which his arms had received, condemned] 
pas to be led through Utrecht, with a ſhovel in! 
hand, and his ſword to be broken. This wa 
ignominy, which perhaps, is unneceſſary with 
gard to the French officers, who are ſenſible ena 
of glory, not to be governed by the fear of (har 
The governors of fortified towns are oblige, 
their rules, to ſuſtain three aſſaults ; but this b 
the number of thoſe Jaws which are ſeldom 
ſerved. | | 

The endeavours of the king, the genius of Vi 
ban, the ſevere vigilance of Louvois, the ep 
ence and the great {kill of Turenne, and the int 
pid activity of the prince of Conce, could n 
repair the error which had been committed in k 
ing too many towns, weakening the army, * 
py the opportunity of entering Ame 

am. | 
The prince of Conde in vain endeavoured ol 
netrate into the heart of Holland, when overwhe 


a . 1 
ed with waters. Turenne could neither 1 
1 
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jon of Montecuculi and the prince of Orange, 
kinder the prince of Orange from taking Bonn. 
: bilzop of Aunſter, who had {w-1n the deſtruc- 
\ of the States general, was himlelt attacked by 
Dutch d. 


"tc parliament of England forced its king to 
1 er ler louſly into negotiations of peace, and ceaſe 


e the neceſſary inſtrument of the grandeur of 
ace. And now it became neceſſary to abandon 
three provinces of Holland, with as much expe- 
on as they had been conquered. But this how- 
r, was not done without their being ranſomed. 


1. e intendant Robert drew out of the ſingle pro- 
u ee Utrecht ſixteen hundred and ſixty- eight 
= land forins, The French were in ſuch a hurry 
ee cuate the country which they had taken with 
firſ b 12pidity, that twenty-eight thouſand Dutch 


loneis were releaſed at a crown a man. The 
j:mphal arch of the gate of St. Denis, and the 
ber nonuments of theſe conqueſts were ſcarce 
lac, when the conqueſts themtelves were aban- 
bred, Tone Hollanders, in the courſe of this in- 
un, had the glory to diſpute the empire of the 
„ and the addreſs to tranſport the theatre of the 
x dy land out of their own country. Lewis XIV. 
s regarded, in Europe, as having been too preci- 
late and preſumptuous in the ſplendor of his tran- 
Ay ttiumph. The fruits of this enterprize were 
ody war to maintain againſt Spain, the Empire, 
d Holland, united; the being abandoned by 
* land, and at laſt by Munſter, and even Co- 
ge and the leaving more hatred than admiration 
lim, in thoſe territories, the conqueſt of which 
wi e was forced to relinquiſh. 
The king alone ſuſtained the efforts of all the 
o 5 Which he had raiſed againſt himſelf. His 
ben er, and the wiſdom of his government, were 
nt l 4 Nov. 1673. 
ad H 4 ", 


{han 
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yet more conſpicuous, when it became neceſſary 


him to defend himſelf againſt ſo many unit Heb 
powers, and the greateſt generals, than when! y | 
had forced Fr-nche-Comte, and one half of Hi 71 
land, out of the hands of defenceleſs enemies. - 

The advantage which an abſolute monarch, v 1 
finances are well managed, has over other kin 121 
was more particularly remarkable: he, at onea 4 


the ſame time, cauſed an army of about twenty. in 
thouſand men, to march, under Turenne, agi 
the Imperialiſts; and another of forty thouſa 
under Conde, againſt the prince of Orange: aca 
ſiderable body of troops was alſo aſſembled up 


hed, 


ges, 
Was, 


ich 


the frontiers of Rouſillon: and a fleet, filled vi * 
ſoldiers, was ſent to carry the war againſt the Sp .. 
niards, even as far as Meſfina. He marched lin; +.. 


ſelf a ſecond time to make himſelf maſter of Franck 
Comte; and he every-where defended himſelf, ax 
attacked others at the ſame time. 
In this enterprize upon Franche-Comté, the | 
periority of his great politics appeared. It ws 
neceſſary for him to gain to his intereſt, or: 
leaſt to render neuter the Switzers ; a people wi 
are as formidable as they are poor, who are alwi) 
armed, jealous to the laſt degree of their liberty 
invincible upon their own frontiers, and who ht 
begun already to take umbrage at ſeeing Lew 
XIV. again in their neighbourhood. The emperdl 
and Spain ſolicited the thirteen cantons to grant, 4 
leaſt, a free paſſage to their troops, for the relief 
Franche-Comté; which, through the negligenc 
of the Spaniſh miniſtry, had been left without ae 
fence. The king, on his fide, preſſed the Switzei 
to refuſe this paſſage : But the empire and Spal 
uſing nothing more than arguments and entre 
the king, with a million of money paid down, and 
2 promiſe of ſix hundred thouſand livres, deter: 


mined the Switzers to do as he deſired; and tte 
paſſage 


mall 
uſtri 
Le 


ne 
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| ze was refuſed. Lewis, accompanied by his 
ther, and the ſon of the great Conde, beſieged 
ancon- The king loved ſieges, underſtood them 
fectly well, and therefore committed the care of 
army in the field to Conde and Turenne. But, 
led, he never belieged a town without being 
orally certain to take it. Louvois prepared all 
ings ſo effe ctually, the troops were fo well fur- 
hed, and Vauban, who conducted almoſt all the 
ges, was ſo great a maſter in the art of taking, 
uns, that the king's glory was in perfect ſecu- 
Vauban directed the attacks at Beſangon, 
hich was taken in nine days ©; and, at the end of 
x weeks, all Franche-Comté was ſubjected to the 
Ing: after which it continued under the dominion 
fFrance, ſeems to be for ever annexed to it, and 
mains as a monument of the weakneſs of the 
uſtrian- Spaniſh miniſtry, and the ſtrength of that 
Lewis XIV. 


„„ 


de Turenne. 


HIL E the king made a rapid conqueſt of 
Franche-Comté, with that facility and eclat 
ch ſtill attended upon his fortune ; Turenne, 
12 only defended the frontiers on the fide of the 
we, diſplayed every thing that is greateſt, and 
ſt conſummate, in the art of war. Men ſhew 


vn this campaign. 
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ne fine campaign, and death of Marſhal 


ir allities by the difficulties they ſurmount; and 
"8 this which gained Trrenne fo high a reputa- 
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Turenne, who thought he had done nothing, ſo 
as there remained any thing to do, poſted 
mlelf near Turkheim , in order to attack a part 
the enemy's infantry. The advantageous ſitua- 
n of the poſt which he had choſen, rendered his 
tory certain: he defeated this infantry ; and, at 
t this whole army of ſeventy thouſand men was 
quiſhed and diſperſed, even without any conſi- 
able engagement. Alſace remained to the king, 
dhe Imperial generals were compelled to repaſs 
e Rhine. 
al theſe ſucceſſive actions, purſued with ſuch 
ſeverance, conducted with ſo much art, and 
xecuted with ſo great expedition, were equally ad- 
red by the French and the enemy. The glory 
Turenne was even increaſed, when it was known, 
it every thing he had done in this campaign, 
ad been againſt the will of the court, and con- 
ay to the repeated orders ſent by Louvois in the 
0's name. To reſiſt the all- powerful Louvois, 
Id be anſwerable for the conſquence, notwith- 
ding the exclamations of the court, the orders 
(the king, and the hatred of the miviſtry, was 
it the leaſt inſtance of the courage of Turenne, 
the leaſt exploit of the campaign. | 
It muit be confeſſed, that thoſe, whoſe humanity 
v ſuperior to their eſteem of military exploits, la- 
nted the glory of this campaign. It was cele- 
red as much through the miſeries of the people, 
the expeditions of Turenne. After the battle of 
eheim, he put the Palatinate, which was a fine 
«fertile country, full of populous towns and vil- 
des, to fire and ſword. The eleGor Palatine, 
am the top of his caſtle at Manheim, beheld two 
"es, and five-and-twenty towns, in flames; a 
ettacle which at once cxcited in him both rage 
«deſpair, 'and made bim challenge Turenne to 
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ſingle 
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ſingle combat, by a letter which he ſent to hu 
filled with reproaches. Turenne having ſent t 
letter to the king, who commanded him not to x 
cept the challenge, he anſwered the eleQor's ox 
plaints and defiance, only by a vague and infignific 
compliment. It was the ſtile and manner of 7 
renne always to expreſs himſelf with moderat 
and ambiguity. 

He, with the ſame indifference, deſtroyedt 
ovens, and laid waſte part of the country of; 
ſace, to prevent the enemy from ſubſiſting. 
afterwards permitted his cavalry to ravage Lomi 
where they committed ſuch diſorders, that the if 0 
tendant, who, on his fide, ruined Lorrain with eat 
pen, frequently wrote and ſent to him to put a HH 
to theſe exceſſes. Turenne always coldly replizWrire 
I will ſend him an anſwer at a proper time. He com 
ther choſe to be called the father of the ſoldie 
who were entruſted to him, than of the people 
who, according to the laws of war, are always 
crificed to them. All the miſchief done by him: 
peared neceſſary ; his glory covered every thin! 
and, beſides, the ſeventy thouſand Germans, whi 
he had prevented from penetrating into Fran 
would have committed a great deal more miſch 
there than he had done in Alſace, Lorrain, andt 
Palatinate. 


$pan! 


The prince of Conde, on his ſide, fought a baff 
in Flanders, which was much more bloody than Wo! 
theſe actions of the viſcount de Turenne, but Wi t 
leſs ſucceſsful, and leſs deciſive; either becaule Wont 
ſituation of the places was leſs favourable to h is! 
or becauſe he had not taken his meaſures ſo v ti 
or rather becauſe he had abler generals, and di vg 
troops to oppole. This battle was that of Sen iz: 

The marquis de Feuqueres is for having it cage. 
only a combat; becaule the action was not betuqq ix: 
two armies regularly drawn up, and becauſe al ¶ ite 
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dul ps did not act. Nevertheleſs, people are unani- 
'P 

ous in calling this ſharp and bloody action a battle. 
engagement between three thouſand men, regu- 
my drawn up, all the little corps of which ſhould 
dt, would be only a combat. ?Tis the importance: 
fan action which always determines its name. 

The prince of Conde was to keep the field 
rh about forty-five thouſand men, againſt the 
rince of Orange, who had ſixty thouſand. He 
rated for the enemy's army to paſs a defile at Senef, 
ear Mons; attacked part of the rear, compoſed of 
raniards and gained a great advantage. The prince 
f Orange was blamed for not having taken a ſuffi- 
ent precaution in the paſſage of the defile ; but the 
nanner in which he remedied the diſorder was ad- 
mired; and Conde was blamed for renewing the 
combat afterwards, againſt enemies who were too 
kcurely intrenched. The engagement was renewed 
three ſeveral times. The two generals, in this con- 
fulon of errors, and great actions, equally ſigna- 
lzed their courage, and their preſence of mind. 
Of all the battles fought by the great Conde, he 
expoſed his own life and the lives of his ſoldiers 
nore upon this occaſion than any other. He had 
tree horſes killed under him; and was deſirous, af- 
er three bloody attacks, to hazard a fourth. It ſeem- 
8, ſays an officer who was preſent, as if the prince 
Conde alone was deſirous of fighting. What is 
doſt extraordinary in this action is, that the troops 
en doth ſides, after the bloodieſt and moſt obſtinate 
Mtelts, being ſeized with a panic terror, took to 
laat in the night; and the next day the two armies 
tired, each on its own ſide, neither of them hav- 
£2 gained the field of battle, or the victory, and both 
ner equally weakned than vanquiſhed. There 
Fre near ſeven thouſand killed, and five thouſand 
Jen priſoners, on the fide of the French; and 
eb of the enemy was nearly the ſame. So 
| much 
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much bloodſhed, without any advantage, prevents 
both armies from undertaking any thing conſide 
able : yet it was of ſuch conſequence for the rind 
of Orange, to give reputation to his arms, that, ty 
make it believed he had gained the victory, hehe 
ſieged Oudenarde : but the prince of Conde pro 
he had not loſt the battle, by cauſing the ſiege u 
be immediately raiſed, and by purſuing the prince 
of Orange. 

Both France and the allies, upon this occaſia, 
obſerved the vain ceremony of thankſgiving to 
heaven for a victory which neither of them ht 
obtained. This practice has been introduced, u 
encourage the people, whom it is always neceſlay 
to deceive. 

Turenne, in Germany, with a ſmall army, con. 
tiaued thoſe progreſſes which were the effett of his 
genius. The council of Vienna, no longer daring 
to truſt the fortune of the empire to princes who 
had but ill defended it, again placed, at the head 
its armies, Montecuculi, who had defeated th: 
Turks in the battle of St. Gothard; and who, it 
ſpite of Turenne and Conde, had joined the princ: 
of Orange, and ſtopped the ſucceſſes of Lewis 
XIV. after his conqueſt of three provinces of Hol. 
land. 

It has been remarked, that the greateſt general 
of the empire have frequently been Italians, Italy, 
in its declenſion and ſlavery, ſtill produces men, 
who frequently revive the remembrance of what ſue 
was of old. Montecuculi was the only man wor- 
thy to be oppoſed againſt Turenne. They had bott 
reduced war into an art. They ſpent four months | 
in following and obſerving each other in tell 
marches and encampments ; which were more ap- 
plauded than victories both by the officers of France 
and the Empire. Each of them penetrated the 0- | 
ther's deſigns, by what he would himſelf have done 
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1 the ſame ſituation ; and they were never deceived. 
hey oppoſed each other with patience, ſtratagem, 
ind activity; and were at laſt upon the point of 
ming to an engagement, and ſtaking their repu- 
tions upon the hazard of a battle, near the vil- 
2c of Saltzbach ; when Turenne, in going to 
hooſe a place whereon to erect a battery, was 
killed by a connon-ſhot?f. No one is ignorant of 
he circumſtances of his death: but we cannot here 
refrain a review of the principal of them, for the 
me reaſon that they are (till talked of every day. 
It ſeems as if one could not too often repeat, that 
the fame bullet which killed him, having ſhot off 
the atm of Saint Hilaire, lieutenant- general of the 
artillery, his ſon came and bewailed his misfortune 
with many tears : but the father, looking towards 
Turenne, ſaid; It is wt I, but that great man, 
wh; ſhizld be lamented. Theſe words may be 
compared with the moſt heroic ſayings recorded in 
ll hiſtory ; and are the beſt elogy that can be be- 
lowed upon Turenne. It is uncommon, under 
1 BY 2 ceſpotic government, where people are actuated 
nc! Wi cnly by their private intereſts, for thoſe who have 
ws Wi {eried their country, to die regretted by the public. 
ol- Wl Nevertheleſs, Turenne was lamented both by the 
pldiers and people; and Louvois was the only one 
ao rejoiced at his death. The honours which 
„Le king ordered to be paid to his memory, are 
en, bonn to every one; and that he was interred at 
ſne irt Denis, in the ſame manner as the conſtable 
or- WM <2 Gueſclin, above whom he was elevated by the 
rice of the public, as much as the age of Turenne 
ths * ſuperior to the age of the conſtable. 
eit Turenne had not always been ſucceſsful in his 
2p" ers: he had been defeated at Marindal, Retel, 
ice WF i Cambray : he had alſo committed errors, and 
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was himſelf ſo great a man as to confeſs them, H 
never made great and celebrated conqueſts, ny 
ever gained thoſe great and important victories, by 
which nations are ſubjected : but having always n. 
paired his defeats, and done a great deal with! 
little, he was regarded as the greateſt general h 
Evrope, at a time when the art of war was more 
ſtudied and better underſtood than ever. More. 
over, though he was reproached for his infidelity 
in the wars of the Fronde : though, at the age of 
near ſixty years, love made him reveal the ſecre 
of the ſtate ; and though he had exerciſed cruelties 
in the Palatinate, which did not appear neceſſary: 
yet he had always the happineſs to preſerve the re- 
putation of an honeſt, wiſe, and moderate man; 
becauſe his virtues and his great abilities, which 
were peculiar to himſelf, made thoſe errors and 
weakneſſes pardonable in him, which he had in com. 
mon with the reſt of mankind. If he can be com- 
pared to any one, we preſume, that, among all the 
generals of preceding ages, Gonzalvo de Cordon, 
furnamed the Great general, is the man whom ts 
molt reſembles. 

He was born a Calviniſt, and changed that reli- 
gion for the Catholic, in 1668. but the motives to 
his change were never known: for, according to 
what is ſaid by thoſe who knew him, he had great 
obſcurities in his conduct, as well as in his conver- 
fation. All that we do know is, that he had mil- 
tre ſſes at the time when he changed his religion, 
and that moſt certainly he was not without ambi- 
tion. From the little knowledge we have of man- 
kind, it will be generally granted, that a man, at 
fifty years of age, ſeldom quits one religion for 
another, through any conviction of error in his for- 
mer tenets. The king, when he made him a mar- 
ſhal-general, ſaid; 7wiſhyou world oblige me ta dh 
ſemething more for you. Theſe words might K 
capa 


— 
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zpable to produce an abjuration : and it is not im- 
obable, that he, who deſired to command over 
urſnals, ſhould alſo wiſh to be conſtable. 


by What happened in Alſace immediately after his: 
ien, rendered the loſs of him ſtill more ſenſibly 
wm 1 Monteeuculi, who, by the ſkill of the French 


-neral, had been kept three whole months on the 
her ſide of the Rhine, paſſed that river the mo— 
zent he was informed he had no longer Turenne 
fear, He fell upon a part of the army, which 
d not yet recovered its conſternation on the loſs 
f Turenne, under the command of Lorges and* 
auban, two lieutenant-generals, who were at va- 
ance with each other; and tho' the troops made 
rigorous defence, they could not prevent the Im 
erialiſts from penetrating into Alſace, which Tu- 


nd Penne had always hindered them from entering. 
m. e army not only wanted a general to command 
m-. but one alſo who might repair the recent de- 
the Fit of the marſhal de Crequi, a man of an enter- 


ring courage, capable of the greateſt and the 
ateſt enterprizes, and dangerous to his country, 
sell as to the enemy. He had been vanquiſhed, 
rough his own miſconduct, at Conſarbrucx. A 
cy of twenty thouſand Germans defeated, and 
t to pieces, the little army of Crequi ; and he 
ita difficulty eſeapeds. after which, he haſtened 
rough new perils, to throw himſelf into Treves; 
ich he defended with his courage, when he 
git rather to have ſuecoured it with his prudence. 
* was for burying himſelf under the rvins of 
place; for, after the breach was practicable, 
lll perſiſted in its defence. But the gariſon 


* 
">, 


died, and Bois. jourdan, at the head of them, 
to Capitulate at the breach. A baſe action 
8 never before ſo audaciouſly committed. He 
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threatened the marſhal with death, if he refuſegy 
ſign the treaty : but Crequi, with ſome of 
cers who continued faithful to him, retired iato the 
church, and rather choſe to be taken at diſcretiq 
than to capitulate, | 

To replace the men which France had loſt in f 
many ſieges and battles, Lewis XIV. was advily 
not to rely, as uſual, upon the recruits out of th 
militia, but to cauſe the ban and arriere-ban tg 
march. 

By an antient cuſtom, which is now diſuſed, th 
poſſeſſors of fiefs were obliged to go to the war 
at their own expence, for the ſervice of their fore 
reign lord, and to continue in arms a certain nun 
ber of days, In this ſervice conſiſted the great 

art of the laws of the nations of Europe, when 
a ſtate of barbarity : but now all things are chang: 
ed; and the molt inconſiderable ſtate railes troops 
which are conſtantly kept in pay, and are form: 
into regular diſciplined corps. 

Lewis XIII. once convoked the gentry of his 
kingdom; and Lewis XIV. now followed his ex 
ample. The gentry, being aſſembled into a corps 
marched under the command of the marquis, after 
wards the marſhal de Rochefort, to the frontiers d 


Flanders, and afterwards upon thoſe of Germany elo 
but this corps was neither conſiderable noi aletvil.,, 
nor could be rendered ſo, Thoſe gentlemen... 
who loved war, and were capable of the ſervice. 
were already officers in the army: thoſe whole 
age or diſguſt confined, never quitted their abodes um 
and the others, whoſe ordinary occupation am 
the cultivation of their eſtates, went, againſt tre 7 
inclination, to the number of about four thouſinſi ve 
Nothing could leſs reſemble a militaty corps: be ecli 
ing all mounted and armed differently, with a, 

of | 


experience, and without diſcipline, unable _ 
willing 
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ling to do regular ſervice, they only cauſed 
onfulion, and we were diſguſted with them for 
ver, Thele were the laſt traces we have ſeen in 
ur regular troops, of that antient chivalry, which 
rmmerly compoſed thoſe troops, who with the 
ourage natural to the nation, never made war ſo 
yell as now. 

Turenne being dead, Crequi defeated, and a 
riſoner, Treves taken, and Montecuculi railing 
ontributions in Alſace 3 the king concluded, the 
rince of Conde could alone reanimate the troops, 
hich were diſcouraged by the death of Turenne. 
onde therefore left the marſhal de Luxembourg 
Flanders, there to ſupport the fortune of France, 
nd went to ſtop the progreſs of Montecuculi; and 
1s patience now appeared as great as his impetuo- 
Ity had done at Senef. His genius, which was 
qual to every thing, diſplayed the ſame art as Tu- 
jenne's, By two encampments he ſtopped the pro- 
gels of the German troops, and forced Montecu- 
al to raiſe the ſieges of Hanau and Saverne. After 
lis campaign, Which was leſs brilliant than that 
of Senef, but more ſerviceable, he prince of Conde 
ceaſed to appear in the wars. He was deſirous.to 
ave his ſon command, and offered to be his coun- 
ellor; but the king did not chooſe to have either 
young men or princes to be his generals: and had, 
een with difficulty, prevailed on himſelf to accept 
be ſervice of Conde himſelf. Louvois's jealouſy 
ak Turenne had contributed, as much as the 
lame of Conde, to place him at the head of the 
Amies, 

The prince retired to Chantili, from whence he 
fry rarely came to Verſailles, to behold his glory 
lipſed, in a place where the courtier never regards 
ay thing but favour. He paſſed the remainder 
vt his days, tormented with the gout, relieving 
lie leverity of his pains, and employing the ä 
0 
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of his retreat, in the converſation of men of ge 
nius of all kinds, with which France then. abound: 
ed. He was worthy of their converſation ; ashe 
was not unacquainted with any of thoſe arts or ſc, 
ences in which they ſhine. He continued to | 
admired even in his retreat: but, at laſt, that de 
vouring fire, which, in his youth, had made hin 
an hero, impetuous and full of paſſions, having 
conſumed the ſtrength of his body, which was nz 
turally rather agile than robuſt, he declined before 
his time; and the ſtrength of his mind decaying 
with that of his body, there remained nothing of 
the great Conde, during the two lalt years of his 
life: he died in 1680. and Montecuculi retired 
from the ſervice of the emperor, at the ſame time 
when the prince of Conde. ceaſed to command ib: 
armies of France. 
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From the death of Turenne to the peace 0 
Nimegen, in 1678. 


A FTER the death of Turenne, and the te- 
treat of the prince of Conde, the king con- 
tinued the war againſt the Empire, Spain, and 
Holland, with as much ſucceſs as before. He 
was ſerved by officers, who had formed them - 
ſelves under theſe two great men. He had Lov 
vois, who was of greater ſervice to him than a ge- 
neral ; becauſe his foreſight enabled the generals 
to undertake whatever they had a mind. The 
troops, which had long been victorious, continued 
to be animated by the ſame ſpirit, which the pre- . 
ſence of a king, who was conſtantly ſucceſsful, al- 
ways. inſpires. 
- 


lg 
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In the courſe of this war, he, in perſon, took 
once“, Bouchaind, Valenciennes*, and Cambray“. 
lle was accuſed, at the ſiege of Bouchain, of being 
fraid to give battle to the prince of Orange, who 
peared at the head of fifty thouſand men, and at- 
empted to throw ſuccours into the place: and the 
ince of Orange was alſo reproached for not giving 
batle to Lewis XIV. when he might have done it: 
for ſuch is the fate of kings, and of generals, that 
they are always blamed both for what they do, and 
for what they do not do : but neither the king nor 
the prince of Orange were blameable. The prince 
id not give battle, though he wiſhed to do it, be- 
uſe Monterey, governor of the Low Countries, 
who was in the army, would not expoſe his govern- 
ment to the hazard of a decifive event : and as the 
king did whatever he deſired, and took a town in 
prelence of his enemy, the glory of the campaign 
certzinly remained with him. 

In regard to Valenciennes, it was taken by aſ- 
ſalt, through one of thoſe ſingular events which 
haraGterize the empetuous courage of the French 
ration, 

The king, in the carrying on of this ſiege, had 
e- rh bim bis brother, and five marſhals of France; 
wich were d' Humieres, Schomberg, la Feuillade, 
Luxembourg, and de Lorges. The marſhals had 
tech of them their day of command by turns, All 
lie operations were directed by Vauban. 

They had not as yet taken any of the cutworks 
the place. The firſt thing neceſſary to be done, 
Ws to attack two half moons; behind which there 
s allo a great crown-work, paliſaded, ſtrengthen- 
wich a row of pointed ſtakes, and ſurrounded by 
lh, with feveral croſs-ways, In this crown- 
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work there was allo another work, ſurroundegþ 
another ditch. After the taking of all theſe z 
trenchments, there was a branch of the Scheld 

et over, and then another work, called a pa 
behind which ran the great ſtream of the Sehe 


which was deep and rapid, and ſerved as a ditch ti 
the wall. Finally, the wall itſelf was defended Won 
large ramparts the works in general covered yl" 
cannon ; and the gariſon conſiſting of three thoual it 
men, who were prepared with every thing neceſa * 
to make 2 long defence. ear 
The king held a council of war for the attack en 
the outwo:ks, It was uſual always to make tre" 
attacks in the night, in order to approach the en ti 
my without being perceived, and to ſpare the bu 
of the ſoldiers. Vauban propoſed to make this s 
tack in the Cay-time : but all the marſhals of Fra. 
diſapproved bis propoſal; and Louvois condemeſi i: 
it allo: nevertheleſs, Vauban perſiſted in it, will © 
hy 


the confidence of a man who is certain of ther: 
ſonableneſs of what he advances. *©* You are & 
« ſirous, laid he, to ſpare the blood of the ſolciers 
« you will do chi: moſt eſfectaally by making f 
c attack ir. the day ne when they ma; ; lis 
« without conan and di if: >2rder, and without? 
4 canger of their er pon one another; whic 
ce happens but too often in the night. You des 
« alſo to ſurpriſe the enemy, who always exped 
© and are prepared for, Dur attacks in the nig!t 
ce we ſhovid therefore ef! er nelly A them 
« making the attack in FRO nor 1] 3 with our fre 
4e trovps, after nes Þ ane been Fatt aved by watc 
ce ing in tie night. 8 d, beſides, if among 
* troope, there ſhould che Ws to be ſome wt 
% courage is but irc ger: ab ie, th- night faroul 
ec their timidity; but, in the J., the eve of tie moe 
% nerc? will inſpire courage, — raiſe them aden ok 
© themleives.” The king was perſuacee by ref 
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gements of Vauban, thovgh they were contrary 
the opinions of Louvois, and five marſhals of 
pnce. "HE : . 

Atnine in the morning, the two companies of 
agueteers, one hundred grenadiers, a battalion 
tte guards, and one of the regiment of Picardy, 
aunted, on all ſides, vpon this great crown= 
ak, Their orders were only to lodge themſelves 
it; to do which was conſidered as a great deal: 
xt ſome of the black muſqueteers having found 
ens to penetrate as far as the interior intrench- 
ent within this work, they immediately made 
bemſelves maſters of it. The grey muſqueteers 
tinto it at the ſame time another way, and were 
lowed by the batialions of the guards. The be- 
od were purſued, and ſeveral of them killed; 
xd he muſqueteers letting down the draw-bridge, 
nich joined this work to the others, they followed 
de enemy from one intrenchment to another, both 
rer the little branch and grand ſtream of the Scheld; 
hat the muſqueteers were got into the city, and 
de guards very near being ſo, before the kin 
rw whether they had taken the firſt work they 
i deen ordered to attack. 

But this is not what appears the molt extraordi- 
7 in this action. It was to be apprehended, that 
epany of voung muſqueteers, fluſhed with the 
tour of ſucceſs, would fall indiſcrĩiminately upon 
d geriſon ard inbabitants, which they might meet 
kt 122 {ireets 3 and that either they would them- 
kes de overpowered, or the city be plundered by 
den: but theſe young men, being commanded by 
icerget, named Moiſſae, ranged themſelves in or- 
der ind ſome cuts; and white the other troops 
12 vp, and forming themſelves without 
reap til or dforder, others of the muſqueteers 
SS POR NE neighbouring houſes, from whence, 
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by their fire, they protected thoſe who were in i 
ſtreets : and thus every thing was done with 
regularity : hoſtages were given on both ſides; 4 
town-council aſſembled; and deputies were ſent 
the king: and all this was done without plunde 
ing, confuſion, or faults of any kind. The ki 
made the gariſon priſoners of war; and enter 
Valenciennes, aſtoniſhed at being the maſter of 
The ſingularity of this action is what has engag: 
us in this detail. 

He had alſo the glory of taking Ghent © in fa 
days, and Ypres f in ſeven. Theſe were the aQtion 
which he atchieved himſelf ; and his ſucceſſes 
his generals were ſtill greater. 

Indeed, the marſhal duke de Luxembourg,: 
firſt, ſuffered Fhilipsbourg to be taken in his ſigtt 
endeav ouring in vain to ſuccour it with an armyc 
fifty thouſand men. The general, who toc 
Philipsbourg, was Charles V. the new duke of Lot 
rain, the heir to bis uncle Charles IV. and, lik 
him, diveſted of tis territories. He had all th 
good qualities of his unfortunate uncle, without hi 
faults. He long commanded the Imperial armi 
With glory; but, notwithſtanding the taking « 
Philipsbourg, and though he was at the heado 
ſixty thouſand men, he w:s never able to 1egal 
poſſeſſion of his territories. He in vain dilplaytt 
upon his ſtandards the words, Aut nunc, aut nu 
quam ; Now, or never for the marſhal de Creqp 
being releaſed from his impriſonment, and becom 
more prudent by his defeat at Conſarbruck, colt: 
ſtantly baffled all his attempts to enter Lorrain 
He defeated him in the little combat of Kokersde! 
in Alſace*, He harraſſed and fatigued im contin 
ally; took Fribourg in his Sight, and, ſome um 
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xr, again defeated a detachment of his army at 
cinfeld!. He paſſed the river Kim in his pre- 
ce, parſued him towards Offzmbourg, and at- 
ed bim in his retreat; and, having immediate. 
iter taken the fort of Kehl, ſword in hand, he 
it to burn the bridge of Strasbourg, by which 
m eity, which was (till free, had fo often given a 
ige to the Imperial arms. Thus the marſhal 
Crequi repaired the temerity of one day, by. a 
coarſe of ſucceſs, due only to his prudence ; 
„ if he had lived, would, perhaps, have ac- 
eh a reputation equal to that of Turenne. 

The prince of Orange was not more fortunate 
n the duke of Lorrain : he was not only forced 
re the fieg2 of Maaſtricht and Charleroi, but, 
er having ſeen Cord , Bouchain, and Valenci- 
dre, ſudjected to the power of Lewis XIV. he, 
exd2a79uring to ſucc ur St. Omer, loſt the bat- 
of Montcaſſel, againſt Monſieur. The marſhals 
Luxembourg and d' Humieres commanded the 
ky vnder Monſieur; and it is ſaid, that an error, 
emitted by the prince of Orange, joined to a 
cus movement made by Luxembourg, were 
bt gained the victory. Monſieur began the at- 
t with a courage and preſence of mind, which 
r aot ia the leaſt expected ina prince fo eſfemi- 
the was, A greater example was never given, 
ore that courage is not incompatible with deli- 
5 and refinement : for the prince, who was al- 
it always drefſed like a woman, who had the 
tions of that ſex, who lay in the ſame night- 
* which they wear, and who painted and patched 
ety do; upon this occaſion, behaved like a 
fa, and a ſoldier. It is ſaid, the king, his 
ar was ſomewhat jealous of his glory. It is 
kn, he ſaid but little to him on occaſion of his 
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victory; and even did not go to look at the f 
of battle, though he was juſt by it. Some 
Monſieur's ſervants, who were more penetrat 
than the others, upon this occaſion, told him, 
he would never more command the army: 
they were not miſtaken in their prediction. 

The taking of ſo many towns, and the gain 
of ſo many battles in Flanders, and in Germ 
were not the only ſucceſſes of Lewis XIV. in 
war. The marſhal de Navailles defeated the $ 
niards in the Lampourdan : and they were attac 
even in Sicily. . 

Sicily, ever ſince the time of the tyrants of 
racuſe, under whom it had at leaſt been conſide 
as ſomething in the world, has always been u 
the dominion of foreigners : they have been 
ceſlively ſubjected to the Romans, the Vandals, 
Arabs, the Normans under vaſſalage to the pa 
the French the Germans, and the Spaniards: 
they have almoſt always hated their maſters; 
volted from them, without making any laud 
efforts to regain their liberty; and continually 
cited (editions only to exchange their fetters. 

The magiſtrates of Meſſina had Jighted up 
flames of civil war againſt their governors, and 
called France to their aſſiſtance. Their port 
blocked up by a Spaniſh fleet; and they were 
duced to the extremities of famine. 

The chevalier de Valbelle came firſt to thei 
lief with a few frigates ; with which he ven 
through the Spaniſh fleet, and brought provi 
troops, and arms, into Meſſina, After hin 
duke de Vivonne arrived, with ſeven men of 
of ſixty guns, two of eighty, and ſeveral fiel 
with which he defeated the enemy's fleet, an 
tered Meſſina in triumphk. 
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ain, for the defence of Sicily, was now forced 
implore the aſſiſtance of her antient enemies the 
uch, who were always regarded as the maſters of 
» ſea, Ruyter failed wih ſuccours from the 
nderzee, through the ſtreights of Gibraltar; and, 
wenty Spaniſh veſſels, joined twenty-three large 
ps of war. | 

aud now the French, who formerly, in conjun- 
bn with the Engliſh, had not been able to defeat 
efets of Holland alone, gained the victory over 
united fleets of Spain and the republic 1. The 
e de Vivonne being obliged to continue in Meſ- 
u, to pacify the people, who were already diſſa- 
fed with their defenders, ſuffered this battle to be 
vght by Duquene, lieutenant general of the naval 
res: he was a man as ſingular as Ruyter, and 
bo, like him, had obtained command by force of 
it; but he had never yet commanded a fleet, 
lwas hitherto rather diſtinguiſhed for his ſkill in 
Ppping one. But whoever once gets the com- 
ad, having the genius requiſite in his art, will 


1 rapidity, and without difficulty, from the 
linconſiderable to the greateſt things. Duquene 
end a great commander even againſt Ruyter: 
aa was certainly ſhewing himſelf ſuch to gain 
* n inconſiderable advantage over this admiral, 


e gave battle a ſecond time to the two fleets of 
enemy near Agouſta ; wherein Ruyter received 
wund, which put an end to his glorious life.” 
one of thoſe men, whoſe memory is ſtill held 
tte greatcſt veneration in Holland. He had, at 
deen nothing more than a common ſhip or 
boy ; and for this he was the more reſpected: 
b the name of the princes of Naſſau held in 
der eſtimation than his. The council of Spain 
Reed upon him the title and patent of a duke; 
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a dignity which was foreign and frivolous to:M, 


publican. But thele patents did not arrive till if 
his death ; and the children of Ruyter, who y 
worthy of their father, refuſed that title ; the 

aifition of which is ſo ardently deſired in mor 
chies, but which is not preferable to the tiile g 
good citizen. 

Duquene, the Ruyter, of France, attacked 
two fleets a third time after the death of the [ 
admiral, and ſunk, burnt, and took, ſeveral of 
ſhips. The marſhal duke de Vivonne had 
command ia chief in this engagement; but it1 
Duquene, nevertheleſs, who obtained the vid 
Evrope, with aſtoniſhment, beheld France beco 
on a ſudden, as formidable by ſea as at land. | 
indeed, theſe armaments, and theſe victor es, « 
ſerved to alarm the nations round. The king 
England, who had commenced the war for the 
tereſts of France, was at laſt upon the point of 
tering into a league with the prince of Orange, 
had eſpouſed his niece. The glory acquired in 
cily, was the price of too great treaſures ; and 
French, at laſt, evacuated Meſh 1a, at the very 
when it was generally believed they would n 
themſelves maſters of the whole iſland. Lewis X 
was highly blamed for having commenced e 
prizes in this war, without carrying them :hrou 
and for having abandoned Meſſina, as well as | 
land, after the acquiſition of uſeleſs victories. 

However, to have no other mis ortune than 
of not preſerving all his conqueſts, was Cel: 
to be very formidable. His enemies, in every 
of Europe, felt the extent of his power. Why 
war in Sicily had coſt him much leſs than it ben 
coſt Spain, which was exhauſted and defeat 
all places. He raiſed new enemies againſt the "ll 
of Auſtria ; he fomented the troubles in Hung; 


and bis embaſſadors at the ottoman * a 
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ft in their endeavours to make the Turks car- 
the war into Germany, notwithſtanding he 
eld imſelf, to ſave appearances, fend ſome ſuc- 
152g inſt the Turks, whom policy excited him 
law into the empire, He was alone ſuperior 
{| bis enemies: for Sweden, which was his 
q:lly, was engaged in nothing but an unſuceeſ- 
war ag? inſt the elector of Brandenbourg. This 
dor, who was the fa her of the firſt king of 
ie, began to gain his country a power and 
wht, which has ſince been greatly increaſed; 
the, at that time, deprived the Swedes of Po- 
mia. It is remarkable, that, in the courſe of 
; war, conferences for a peace were almoſt al- 
open; at firſt at Cologne, by the ineffectual 
dation of Sweden; and afterwards at Nime- 
, by that of England. But the Engliſh medi- 
n was a ceremony almoſt as vain as the pope's 
tration in the peace of Atx-!a-Chapeile ; for 
mz XIV. was the only real arbitrator, He 
& his propoſals on the gth of April 1678. in the 
alt of his conqueſts, and gave bis enemies till 
loin of May, to accept of them. He alſo 
ted a farther time of {14 weeks tv the ſtates ge- 
a who ſubmiſſively begged it of him. | 
ls amb'tion was no longer turned towards H. I- 
> This republic had been ſo fortunate, or o 
ing, as no longer to appear but as an auxiliary 
wir, which had been commenced fer her de- 
Mm. The Empire and Spain, who at firſt 
konly been auxiliaries, at laſt became the priu- 
e parties concerned. 
lie king, in the conditions which he impoſed, 
wed the commerce of the Dutch: he reſtored 
dem Maeſtricht, and al{2 gave vp ſome towns 
de Spaniards, which were to ſerve as a barrier 
ts United Provinces ; ſuch as Charleroi, Cour- 
3 tra, 
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trai, Oudenarde, Ath, Ghent, and Limbourg: Wi: 
he reſerved Bouchain, Conde, Ypres, Valencia cor 
Cambrai, Maubeuge, Aire, Saint Omer, Cu ar 
Charlemont, Popering, Bailleul, &c. which, ent 
together, made a conſiderable part of F lande Fin. 
and to which he alſo added Franche-· Comte, will a: 
he conquered twice: and theſe might be conſd ou 
as a ſufficient compenſation for the toil and ei 
of the war. | 
From the Empire he only deſired Frihout bed 
Philipsbourg, and left the choice to the emp U 
He cauſed the two brothers Furſtemberg to ber 
ſtated in their eſtates, and the biſhoprick of Si cor 
bourg, of which they had been deprived by; : 
emperor, and one of them impriſoned. Swe ni 
which had always continued firmly attached e 
France, was to reap great advantages by this tre n 
in particular, a part of Pomerania, which ſheþov 
loſt, was to be ceded by the elector of Bra Du 
bourg to the king of Sweden. 15 2 
In regard to Lorrain, he offered to re. eſui | 
the new duke Charles V, therein: but he ini e. 
on being maſter of Nancy, and all the great o. 
Theſe conditions, tho? preſcribed wich the hi 
tineſs of a conqueror, were not, however, loin: 
reaſonable as to make his enemies deſperate, f 
compel them, as a laſt effort, to re-unite 2 
him: he diCtated to Europe in an author 0: 
manner: but, at the ſame time, he acted with W's: 
dence and good policy. ae, 
In the conferences at Nimegen, he found mie. 
to excite jealouly among the allies. The L 
were extremely deſirous to ſign the treaty, 
withſtanding the prince of Orange, who Wa c 
continuing the war at any rate. The Dutch ally": 
that, in caſe they did not ſign, the Spaniards =_ 
too weak to aſſiſt them. Bs 
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hen the Spaniards ſaw the Dutch had accepted 
conditions of peace, they accepted them alfo ; 
ariog, that the Empire did not exert itſelf ſuf- 
ently in the common cauſe. _ 

finally, the Germans, being abandoned by Hol- 
{and Spain, ſigned the treaty laſt; relinquiſhing 
bourg to the king, and confirming the treaties 
Weſtphalia. 

No alterations were made in the conditions pre- 
bed by Lewis XIV. and Europe received both 
laws and its peace from his hands; except only 
duke of Lorrain, who rejected a treaty, which 
conſidered as odious and diſhonourable to him- 
f; and rather choſe to be a fugitive prince in the 
wire, than a ſovereign in his own dominions, 
out honour or power. He hoped for a better 
une from the event of time, and the effect of 
owa courage and conſtancy. | 
During the conferences at Nimegen, and four 
js after the plenipotentiaries of France and Hol- 
a had ſigned the peace, the prince of Orange 
fred Lewis XIV. what a dangerous enemy be 
uin him, The marſhal de Luxembourg, who 
a inveſted Mons, received information of the 
og of this treaty ; after which he went in per- 
& ſecurity to the village of St. Denis, and there 
«d with the intendant of the army. The prince 
Orange, with all his forces, attacked the mat- 
As quarters; which he forced, and a long, obſti- 
ar, 2nd bloody engagement enſued; from which 
prince, with reaſon, expected to gain a diſtin- 
ited victory: for he not only made the attack, 
len is itſelf an advantage, but he attacked troops, 
9 confided in the ſecurity of the treaty, The 
wal de Luxembourg, with great difficulty, re- 
aud whatever advantage was gained in this 
ment, was in favour of the prince of Orange; 
A I 4 | tor 
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for his infantry remained maſters of the field 
battle. 

Did the ambitious ſet a value upon the blood 
others, the prince of Orange would not have ny 
this attack. He undoubtedly knew, that the pe nan 
was ſigned, or ſoon would be; and he kney, t 
this peace was advantageous to his country: net 
theleſs, he endangered his own life, and thelj 
of many thouſand men, as the firſt fruits ofay 
neral peace, which was ſo far advanced, that 
could not have prevented it, even by defeating 
French. The action, which appeared great, 
was certainly very inhuman, and was more: 
mired than blamed at that time, produced none 
article of peace, and coſt the lives of two thouſa 


French, and as many of the enemy, in vain. Mule 
this peace it appeared how intirely projects are red 
concerted by events. Holland, againſt whom o ine 
the war had been undertaken, and which was N ü 
have been deſtroyed, loſt nothing by it; and, Mat 
the contrary, gained a barrier: but all the oe 


powers, who had protected it from deſtructi 
Were lolers, | 

The king was now at the height of glory 
greatneſs, He had been victorious ever ſince 
began to reign ; had never beſieged any place will 
our taking it; had ſhewn himſelf ſuperior, up 
all occaſions, to his enemies united ; had been ti 
terror of Europe for ten years together; was at 14 
its arbitrator and peace-maker ; and therein addy 
Franche-Comté, Dunkirk, and half of Flandery 
to his own dominions: but what ſhould be cool 
dered as the greatcſt of his honours, is, that 
was king over a people who were happy at W 
time, and were the model of other nations. 1 
hotel de ville of Paris, in 1680. which was ſonl 
time after the concluſion of this peace, applied * | 
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le of Great to him, in the moſt ſolemn manner; 
ad ordered, that, for the future, that title only 
ould be uſed in all public monuments. Soon after 
e year 1673. ſome medals had been caſt with this 
ame; and Europe, tho? jealous, did not refuſe 
acknowlege the honour. Nevertheleſs, the name 
f Lewis XIV. has prevailed in the world over 
ut of Great. All things are governed by cuſtom. 
ary, who was ſojuſtly ſurnamed the Great after 
b death, is now commonly called Henry IV. 
this ſufficiently diſtinguiſhes him. The prince 
f Conde is always called the great Conds, not 
ly upon account of his heroic actions, but from 
e caſe of diſtinguiſhing him by this ſurname 
om the other princes of Conde, If he had been 
led Conde the Great, he would not have pre- 
ned the title, We ſay the great Corneille, to 
llinguiſh him from his brother: but we never 
the great Virgil, the great Homer, nor the 
wt Taſſp. Alexander the Great is no longer 
town but by the name of Alexander. Charles V. 
poſe ſucceſſes were more diſtinguiſhed than thoſe 
{Lewis XIV. never had the title of great. Char- 
mane is now only conſidered as a proper name. 
les are of no conſequence to poſterity ; and the 
we name of a man, who has done great things, 


les more reſpect than all the epithets that can 
added to it. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


The taking of Straſbourg ; the bombardi 
of Algiers; the ſubmiſſion of the 
noeſe; the embaſſy from Siam; g 
pope humbled ; and the eleCtorate 
Cologne diſputed. 


T HS general peace did not reſtrain. the au 
tion of Lewis XIV. The Empire, Spain, 
Holland, disbanded their extraordinary troops: 
Lewis kept all his; and made the ſeaſon of ye 
a time for conqueſts. He was then ſo certain 
his power, that he eſtabliſhed juriſdictions in Mi 
and Briſſac, to re-unite all thoſe territories to 
crown, which might formerly have depended up 
Alſace, or the three biſhopricks ; but which, fr 
time immemorial, had been under other maſte 
Many princes of the Empire, the elector Palati 
and the king of Spain himſelf, who were poſſel 
of ſome bailiwicks in this country, were cited 
appear before tne chambers which were eſtabliſh 
to render homage to the king of France, or to 
hold the confiſcation of their poſſeſſions. Noprin 
fince the time of Charlemagne, had actad ſom 
like a maſter, and a judge, among fovereigns, ! 
conquered countries by arrets, like Lewis XI 
The elector Palatine, and the eleCtor of Trent 
were diveſted of the ſeigniories of Falkembou 
Germarſheim, Veldentz; &c. and it was in! 
they made complaints to the Empire, in the alle 
bly at Ratisbon ; for that aſſembly contented it 
Wieh making proteſtations. _ 
It was not ſufficient for the king to have the pl 
ſecture of ten free cities of Alſace, under he (al 
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e by which the emperor had held them: for now 
ey no longer dared to talk of liberty in any of 
ſe cities. Strasbourg ſtill preſerved its freedom: 
was a large and rich city, was miſtreſs of the. 
tine by means of its bridge over that river, and, 
fifelf, formed a powerful republic, famous for 
zuſenal, which contained nine hundred pieces of 
anon. 

Louvois had long conceived a deſign to ſubject 
is place to his maſter. Money, menaces, and in- 
pues, by which he had opened the gates of ſo 
ary towns, prepared Louvois an entrance into 
rzzbourg.. The magiſtrates were corrupted ; and 
e people were aſtoniſhed to behold their ramparts 
once ſurt ounded by 20,000 French troops; their 
ts, which defended them upon the Rhine, in- 
ted and taken in an inſtant ; Louvois at their 
tes, and their burgomaſters talking of a ſurren- 
kr, The prayers, tears, and deſpair of the citizens, 
o were enamoured of their liberties, did not pre- 
kat a treaty for a ſurrender from being propoſed. 
he magiſtrates, nor Louvois from entering, 
er city the ſame days. Vauban, by the fortifica- 
ons with which he afterwards ſurrounded it, ren- 
ed it the ſtrongeſt barrier of France. 

The king did not behave with more ceremony 
wards Spain: in the Low Countries he demand- 
the town of Aloſt, and all its bailiwick ;. which, 
W he, the miniſters had forgot to inſert in the 
aditions of peace: and Spain being dilatory in 
8 compliance with this demand, he cauſed. the 


x N of Luxembourg to be inveſted. 
110 fle, at the ſame time, purchaſed the ſtrong town. 
T (Caſal of the duke of Mantua; a pe:ty prince z; 


No, to defray the expences of his pleaſures, would: 
de fold all his territories. 


* deptember 30. 168 1. 
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The alarm in Europe was revived, when f 
beheld Lewis XIV. thus extending his power 9 
l tides, and gaining more in a time of peace thy 
ten of his predeceſſors had acquired in all the 
wars. The Empire, Holland, and even Swedy 
having taken umbrage at the king, entered into x 
alliance. The Engliſh menaced, the Spania 
ſeemed di poſed for war, and the prince of Orang 
did his utmoſt to get it declared: but none 9 
theſe powers, at that time, dared to ſtrike the fil 
blow. | 

The king, who was already feared in all place 
thought of nothing but making himſeif till mor 
dreaded. He, at laſt, raiſed his mai ine to a degre 
of force, which exceeded the hopes of France, a 
increaſed the fears of Europe. He had ſixty thou 
ſand ſallors; and bis regulations for their dileiplin 
which were as ſevere as thoſe for the land. army 
kept all theſe rough and untractable people with 
the bounds of their duty. Even the maritin 
powers, England and Holland, had neither ſo mi 
ny ſailors, nor ſuch excellent laws. Companies 
cadets in the frontier-towns, and marine guat 
in the ports, were inſtituted, and compoſed « 
young men, who were inſtructed in all the arts ne 
ceſſary in their profeſſion, by maſters who we 

aid at the public expence. 

The port of Toulon, upon the Mediterranean 
was conſttucted at an immenſe expence, in ſuch 
manner as to contain one hundred men of war, to 
gether with an arſenal, and very large and magni 
cent magazines. The port of Breſt, upon the oce 
an, was formed upon as extenſive a plan. Duc 
kirk and Havre-de-Grace, were filled with ſhips 
and Rochefort, in ſpite of nature, was made a piacy 
of trade and naval force. | 

In ſhort, the king had upwards of one hundret 
ſhips of the line, ſeveral of which carried an hun 
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ved guns, and ſome even more: nor did they re- 
main unactive in the ports; for ſquadrons were ſent 
gut under the command of Duquene, which cleared 
he ſeas, infeſted by the Corlairs of Tripoli and 
Algiers. He was revenged upon Algiers by means 
of a new art, the diſcovery of which was owing 
o that care which he took to excite the efforts of 
ll the genius's of his age. This admirableg but 
terrible art, was that of bomb-veſlels, by means of 
which maritime towns may be burnt to aſhes. 
There was a young man, named Bernard Renaud, 
generally known by the name of Little Renaud, 
who, without having ever been in the ſervice, was 
n excellent mariner through the ſtrength of genius. 
Colbert, who diſtinguiſhed merit, though in obſcu- 
rity, had frequently called him to the council of the 
marine, even in the king's preſence : and it was by 
the {xi!l and care of Renaud, that a new, more re- 
pular, and eaſy method in the building of ſhips, 
was ſoon after ptactiſed. He, in council, propoſed 
to bombard Algiers with a fleet. We had then no 
dea how it was poſſible to fix mortars for the caſt- 
ng of bombs in any manner but upon ſolid ground: 
bis propoſal was therefore rejected; and he expe- 
fenced all that raillery and contradiftion which 
trery inventor muſt expe & : but his continuing to 
perlt in his opinion, joined to that eloquence which 
men generally have, who are ſtrongly prepoſſe ſſed 
n favour of their opinions, determined the king to 
fermit the experiment to be made. 

Renaud directed five veſſels to be built, ſmaller 
than the ordinary ſize, but ſtronger in wood, with- 
vat decks, and with a falſe deck in the hold, upon 
vhich hollow places were made, in which the mor- 
rs were put. With this equipage he let fail, un- 
der the command of old Duquene, to whom the 
conduct of the enterprize was committed, and who 

id not expect any ſucceſs from it: but Duquene 


and 
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and the Algerines were aſtoniſhed at the effec, 
the bombs. Part of the town was demoliſhed 
and conſumed : but the art, which was afterwad 


carried into other nations, only ſerved to multi 1 
human calamities; and, more than once, becayMitc 
terrible to France, where it had been invented. retil 
The marine, which was brought to this degree) 
of perfection in a very few years, was the fruit «cr 
Colbert's care. Louvois, through a ſpirit ofen 
lation, cauſed more than one hundred citadels to JM tefc 
fortified. The fortreſſes of Huningen, Sar-Lensl une 
Mont-roial, &c. were conſtructed under his d I 
rection; and while the kingdom gained ſuch grei Mu 
exterior ſtrength, all the fine arts louriſhed at home ¶ vo. 
and the nation abounded in riches and pleaſure 2*tt 
Foreigners carne in crouds to admire the court oi lar 
Lewis XIV. and his name was known in all thenaM Th: 
tions of the world. Idle 
His power and his glory were ſtill more increaei I 
by the weakneſs of moſt of the other poten dein 
and by the misfortunes of their people. The en "i? 
peror Leopold was at that time under apprehenſion *® 
from the Hungarian rebels, but more particular of 
from the Turks; who, being called by the Hung 
rians to their aſſiſtance, were on the point of enter Tur 
ing Germany. The policy of Lewis made bim li 
perſecute the Proteſtants in France, becauſe hal © + 
thought he ought to render them incapable to hurl Kor 
bim; but he ſecretly ſupported the Proteſtants ill ! 
Hungary, becauſe he thought they might be of ſer -*** 
vice to him. His embaſſador at the Porte had prel4 N a 
ſed the armament of the Turks: and the Ottomaſ 
troops, to the number of two hundred thoulanUl . * 
men, augmented alſo by the Hungarian forces, i "i 
their paſſage, found neither fortified towns, ſoch f 
are in France, nor any number of troops capable q 70 
ent 
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oppoſe their paſſage: ſo that they penetrated even 
the gates of Vienna, after having ruined every 
king in their paſſage, 

The emperor Leopold, upon the approach of 
the Turks, quitted Vienna with precipitation, and 
retired to Lintz ; and when he was informed, that 
they had inveſted Vienna, he fled till farther off, 
ren as far as Paſſau, leaving the duke of Lorcain 
a the head of a little army, which had been already 
tfeated by the Turks, to take ſuch care of the for- 
wes of the Empire as he might. 

It was univerſally believed, the grand viſier Cara- 
Muſtapha, who commanded the Ottoman troops, 
would fon make himſelf maſter of the weak and 
petiy capital of Germany, which is regarded by the 
lmperialiſts as the capital of the Chriſtian world, 
They were indeed, upon the brink of the moſt ter- 
tle revolution. : 

Lewis XIV. with reaſon, expected that Germany, 
being ravaged by the Turks, and having a chief 
waole flight had increaſed the general conſternation, 
would be obliged to have recourſe to the protection 
of France. He had an army upon the frontiers 
of the empire, ready to defend it againſt theſe very 
Tuks, whom he had brought thither by his nego- 
lations: and thus he hoped to become the protec- 
5 of the empire, and to make his ſon king of the 

"mans, 

t was the maſter-piece of his politics to appear 
#ncrous in the conduct of theſe great intereſts. 
en the Turks approached Vienna, he raiſed the 
wXkade of Luxembourg. © I deſire only to pro- 
mate the happineſs of Chriſtendom,” ſaid he to 
de Spaniards; “ and I will never attack a Chriſtian 
a prince when the Turks are in the empire, nor 

prevent Spain from ſuccouring the emperor.“ 

ws he reconciled his politics with his glory: but, 
Mary to the univerſal expectation, Vienna was 
relie ved. 
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relieved. The preſumption of the grand vife 1 
and his brutal contempt of the Chriſtians, prov « 
his ruin. His delays gave time for the arrival n 
John Sobieſki ; who, being joined by the duke or: 
Lorrain, had only to preſent himſelf before Mt! 
Ottoman multitude, to put them in confuſion oi: 
The emperor returned into his capital, under H= 
ſhame of having quitted it: and made his entra n 
at the time when his deliverer was coming outo 
the church, where they had been ſinging Te Dew 
and where the preacher, for his text, had taken theſ 
words : There was a man ſent from God whoſe na 
was John, No monarch was ever more happy, « 
more humbled, than Leopold. | 

And now the king of France, having no longe 
any meaſures to obſerve, renewed his pretenſions 
and recommenced his hoſtilities. He bombarded 
beſieged, and took Luxembourg, Courtrai, aa © 
Dixmude, in Flanders. He ſeized upon Trenes 
and demoliſhed its fortifications ; and all this, it wi 
ſaid, was to execute the treaties of Nimegen, Th 
Imperialiſts and Spaniards negotiated with him: 
Ratisbon, while he was taking their towns; an 
the violated peace of Nimegen was changed into 
truce for twenty years; by which the king key 
Luxembourg, and all its principality. 

He was ſtill more formidable upon the coaſts « 
Aftica, where the French, till then, had been know! 
only from ſuch of them as theſe barbarians hi 
made ſlaves. 

Algiers, which was twice bombarded, ſent dep 
ties to beg pardon, and receive peace. They ig 
leaſed all the Chriſtian ſlaves, and alſo paid a ſuſ 
of money; which is the ſevereſt puniſhment thi 
can de inflited on theſe corſairs. 
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e Tunis and Tripoli made the ſame ſubmiſſions. 
welt may not be amiſs here to take notice, that when 
| of@anfreville, captain of the ſhips came into Al- 
« rs to deliver all the Chriſtian ſlaves in the name 
fthe king of France, a great number of Engliſh 
as found among them; who being got on board 
s ſhips, inſiſted to Damfreville, that it was in 
m(ideration of the king of England that they had 
n let at liberty. Upon this, the French captain 
it for the Algerines; and cauſing the Engliſh to be 
zin ſet on ſhore ; Theſe men, ſaid he, pretend they 
we gained their freedom only in the name of their 
ge mine, therefore, will not take the liberty to 
fer them his protection + I put them again into your 
ms, and you may now ſhew what regard you have 
vile king of England. All theſe Engliſh were a- 
in put in irons: and this action at once declared 
e pride ofthe Engliſh, the weakneſs of the govern- 
ent of Charles II. and the reſpect which all na- 
ns paid to Lewis XIV. 
do great was this univerſal reſpect, that new ho- 
urs were granted to his embaſſador at the Ottoman 
arte, ſuch as thoſe ſhewn to the ſophy of Perfia ; 
woh at the ſame time, he was humbling the peo- 
of Africa, who are under the protection of the 
and ſignior. | 
The republic of Genoa humbled itſelf before 
a fill more than that of Algiers, The Genoeſe 
alold bombs and gunpowder to the Algerines ; 
u vere building four gallies for the ſervice of 
pal, The king, by his envoy, Saint Olon, who 
$1 private gentleman, commanded them not to 
ch thoſe gallies, and menaced them with a ſpee- 
chaltiſement, in caſe of d ſobedience to his will. 
e Genoeſe, being incenſed at this outrage upon 
al liberties, and depending too much upon the 
lance of Spain, neglected to do what Lewis 
. bad ordered. Fourteen large ſhips, twenty- 
| gallies, 


Tu 


= 
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gallies, ten bomb · veſſels, and ſeveral frigates imme fac 
diately failed out of the port of Toulon. sep bis 
nelai, the new ſecretary of the marine, which enMcce< 
ployment his father, the famous Colbert, had mu eec 
him exerciſe before his ceath, was himſelf on hoy by Sc 
this fleet. This young man was full of ambitionlM.;1 c 
courage, ſpirit, and activity; was deſirous to be Wſeioi 
once both a general, and a miniſter ; was anxiolf;rd t 
for every kind of glory; ſanguine in all his purſu der. 
and mixed pleaſures with his buſineſs in ſuch a mu ecki, 
ner as not to injure or neglect it. Old Duque eng- 
commanded the men of war, and the duke de Mee d. 
temar the gallies : but they were both obedient i., 
the ſecretary of ſtate. They arrived before C 
noa *; the ten galliots threw fourteen thouſu bet 
bombs into the city, and reduced to an he Mun 
ruins part of thoſe marble edifices, which ha (bille. 
= Genoa the ſurname of Preud. Four tho ra- 
and ſoldiers, being landed, advanced up to I bre. 
gates of the city, and burnt the ſuburbs of St. Pei I. 
d' Arena. And now it became neceſſary for Meer; 
Genoeſe to humble themſelves, in order to preveMncce 
a total ruin. The king inſiſted, that the doge im 
Genoa, and four of the principal ſenators, (hou vere 
come and implore his clemency in his palace at Vid. 
ſailles: and, to prevent the Genoeſe from eludgW:, 
this ſatisfaction, or depriving him of any part furs 
his glory, he declared, that the doge, who (hou: 
be ſent to beg his pardon, ſhould be continued ae 
his dignity, notwithſtanding that perpetual law , 
Genoa, by which the doges are deprived of Tü 
dignity, whenever they abſent themſelves a moinayt m. 
from the city. Al. 


Imperialo Leſcaro, doge of Genoa, with the g! 
nators Lomelino, Garebardi, Durazzo, and 9! « 
vago, came to Verſailles to make the king ſuc A 


tisfacul 


W. 
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faction as he ſhould require of them. The doge, 
n bis ceremonial habit ſpoke, covered with a cap 
fred velvet, which he frequently pulled off. His 
beech, and his marks of ſubmiſſion, were dictated 
by Seiguelat. The king gave him audience, ſeated 
nd covered: but as, in all the actions of his life, 
tejoined politeneſs with dignity, he treated Leſcaro, 
ad the ſenators, with as much goodneſs as gran- 
eur. The miniſters Louvois, Croiſh, and Seig- 
xi, behaved towards them with more pride and 
kohtine(s : and this difference of behaviour made 
be doge lay 3 The king, by his manner cf receiving 
1 deprives us of our liberty; but his miniſters re- 
fire it, This doge was a man of great u it: and 
iba he ſaid, when the marquis de Seignelai aſked 
tin what he thought moſt extraordinary at Ver- 
kills, is generally known: What appears moſt ex- 
0! 1 to me, ſaid Leſcaro, is to ſee myſelf 
re. 

The extreme paſſion which Lewis XIV. had for 
rery thing which appeared with an eclat, was {till 


ne 


de note flattered by the embaſſy which he received 
in Siam; a country where, till that time, they 
dere ignorant that ſuch a kingdom as France ex- 
. It had happened, through one of thoſe 
azulzr incidents which prove the ſuperiority of the 

t Wi: uopeans over other nations, that a Greek, the ſon 
agen innkeeper of Cephalonia, named Phalk Con- 
ee, was become barcalin, that is, prime mini- 
or grand viſier, of the kingdom of Siam. 
s man, in the deſign which he had conceived 
"ke himſelf king, and in his want of foreign 
Utance, had not dared to confide either in the 
eam or Dutch; becauſe he conſidered them as 
ö dangerous neighbours. The French had eſta- 


ed factories upon the coaſts of Coromandel, 
W had carried their king's reputation into thele 
1 ant regions of Aſia, Conſtance regarded Lewis 
2 KEY. 
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XIV. as a perſon whoſe vanity he might flatter, . 
paying him an unexpected homage from C diſt 
a place. Religion, which is made the ynjiverſ 
tool of politics from pole to pole, ſerved Conſtang 
upon this occaſion. He lent 4 {o1emn embaſſy j 
the name or his maſter the king f Siam, with ven 
great preſen's, to Lewis XIV. and to give himy 
underſtand, that this Indian monarch, admiring th 
glory and ſplendor of Eis reign, would conclude g 
treaty but with the Freach nation; and even th; 
he intended ſoon to become a Chriſtian, The kino 
glory being flattered, and his re igion deceived, þ 
was prevailed on t» ſend two embaſſadors, and f 
eſuits, to the king of Siam; and to theſe he afte 
wards added ſom  vfticers, with eight hundred ql 
diers. Bur the eciat of the Siameſe embaſſy will” * 
the only fruit of ii. Conſtance fell a victim to hi 
ambition, ani the few French which remained abou 
him were maſſacred; others were obliged to fly 
and his widow, after having been on the point c 
becoming queen, was condemned, by the ſucceſſ 
of the king of Siam, to ferve in his kitchen; fe 
which employment the was born, 
This thiiſt of glory, which excited Lewis XI 
to difti..guiſh himſelf in every thing from othe 
monarchs, again appeared in the haughty behavio 
Which he affected towards the court of Romt 
Odeſcalchi, the ſvn of a banker in the Milaneſe, : 
that time poſſeſſed the papal dignity, under the nam 
of Innocent KI. He was a man of virtue, and 
good pope, though an indifferent theologian : an 
he was a courageous, firm, and magnificent princey 
He ſuccoured the Empire and Poland againſt th 
Turks with his money, and the Venetians with hi 
gallies. He very highly condemned the condudg 
of Lewis XIV. for uniting with the Turks agan 
the Chriſtians, People were aſtoniſhed to behold 8 
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vpe with ſuch earneſtneſs eſpouſe the cauſe of the 

nperors, who call themſelves kings of the Romans, 

1d would, if they could, reign in Rome. But 

deſcalchi was born under the Auſtrian dominion ; 

1d had made two campaigis in the troops of the 

ilancſe. Cuſtom and diſpoſitizn govern man- 

ind, His pride was piqued at the king; who, on 

is ide, mortified him in every thing that a king of 
ance is capable of towards a pope, without break- 

g communion with him*. An abuſe had long 

roned in Rome, which was difficult to co rect, be- 

wſe i* was founded upon a point of honour, where- 

n all the catholic kings piqued themſelves. Their 

nbaſedors at Rome extended their right of free- 

om and aſylum, affected by all their maſters, to a 
ry great diſtance, which was called their quarters, 

heſe pretenſions, which were conſtantly maintain- 

{ rendered one half of Rome a certain aſylum to 

il forts of criminals. And by another abuſe, what- 

er enter d Rome under the name of the embaſ- 

lors, never paid any duty. By this cuſtom the 
mmerce of the city ſuffered, and the ſtate was 
Inpoverilhed. 

At laſt, Innocent XI. prevailed on the emperor, 
de kings of Spain, Poland, and the new king of 
gland, James II. who was a catholic prince, to 
Inounce theſe odious rights. The nuncio Ra- 
mc propoſed to Lewis XIV. to concur with the 
Wer kings in promoting tranquillity and good 
tr in Rome. But Lewis, being greatly diſſatiſ- 
Kd with the pope, 1eplied, “ that he had never 
W dc the conduct of others an example to him- 
"lf; but on the contrary, would make himſelf 
"a example to others. After this he ſent the 
Urquis de Lavardin as his embaſſador to Rome, to 
de the pope, Lavardin entered Rome, notwith- 


* 1685, 1686, 1687, 1688. 
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ſtanding the pope's prohibition, eſcorted by ue 
hundred marine guards, four hundred volunts 
officers, and two hundred ſervants, all armed, 
took poſſeſſion of his palace, his quarters, and if 
church of Saint Lewis, round which he poſted 
tinels, who did regular duty, and were relieved j 
the ſame manner as in a fortified place. The pq 
is the only ſovereign to whom ſuch an embeſly d 
be ſent; for the luperiority which he affects or 
other crowned heads, always makes them defira 
to humble him; and, through the weakneſs of Hens, 
ſtate, he is always inſulted with impuni y. | 
that innocent Xl. could do in oppoſition to the mz 
quis de Lavardin, was to employ his excommuſ 
cations ; a fort of arms which are, indeed, as li 
regarded at Rome as elſewhere ; but which, nere 
theleſs, through antient cuſtom, are employedlil 
the pope's ſoldiers, who bear arms only for the 
of form. 

The cardinal d'*Etree, who was a man of wit, 
was frequently an unſucceſsful negotiator, was, 
that time, charged with the affairs of France 
Rome. D'Etree having been obliged frequen 
to ſee the marquis de Lavardin, could not afte 
wards be admitted to an audience of the pop 
without firſt receiving abſolution: and it was 
vain that he oppoſed it; for Innocent XI. per 


in giving it to him, that he might ſtill continue ts 
preſerve that imaginary power, by continuing | nd 
practiſe thoſe cuſtoms on which it is founded. "ages 
Lewis, in the ſame authoritative manner, but WW'** « 
ways ſupported by the arts of policy, endeavourg Fits 
to direct the choice of an elector of Cologne. H el 
ſole deſign being to oppoſe or divide the Empitg duale 
he endeavoured to raiſe to this electorate the card * 
ene 


nal de Furſtemberg, biſhop of Straſbourg, who vi 
his creature, and the tool of his intereſts, and wi 
an irreconcileable enemy to the emperor, iy | 
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laft war, had made him a priſoner, as a German 
o had ſold himſelf to the ſervice of France. 
The chapter of Cologne, like all the other chap- 
of Germany, has a right to nominate its biſhop, 
ho, by that means, becomes elector. The perſon 
0 filled this ſee, was Ferdinand of Bavaria, who, 
ze many other princes, had formerly been an ally, 
u was now an enemy, to the king. He was very 
ngerouſly ill: and, at that juncture, the king 
iſfributiog his money very liberally among the ca- 
s, and uſing promiſes and intrigues at the ſame 
me, he got the cardinal de Furſtemberg to be 
«ted as coadjutor; and, after the death of Fer- 
nend, he was elected a ſecond time, by a plurality 
ffufrages. The pope, by the German concordat, 
bs a right to confer the biſhoprick upon the perſon 
ted, and the emperor has that of confirming 
m in the electorate. The emperor and Innocent 
Il. being perſuaded, that to let Furſtemberg poſ- 
;k the eleoral dignity, would, in a manner, be 
kting Lewis XIV. poſleſs it, they united to be- 
fy this principality upon the young prince of 
zrzria, brother of the deceaſed elector. The 
irg was revenged upon the pope, by depriving 
im of Avignon t; and he prepared for war againſt 
:emperor. At the ſame time he diſturbed the 
woſe of the elector Palatine, upon occaſion of the 
tohts of Madame, the princeſs Palatine, and ſe- 
bad wife to Monſteur ; which rights, by her mar- 
age contract, ſhe had renounced. The war car- 
xd on againſt Spain, in 1667. in favour of the 
tits of Maria- Thereſa, notwithſtanding a pa- 
Rel renunciation, ſufficiently proves, that con- 
ts are deſigned only for private perſons. Thus 
bing, at the height of his glory and greatneſs, 
W<icnded, deſpoiled, or humbled, almoſt all the 
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princes round him; but, at the ſame time, he A nie 
made almoſt all of them unite and conſpire again ver. 
him. b fl 
ming 

CSAPT TIER MIT © 

; all! 
King James dethroned by his ſon-in-l * 
William III. and protected by Ley 75 
XIV. (of | 


3 Ilanc, 
HE prince of Orange, more ambitious bis 

Lewis XIV. had formed vaſt deſigns, unt 

ſuch as might appear chimerical in a ſtadtholder WW o 

Holland; yet theſe he carried into execution hy; 

dexterity and courage. He was bent upon hu rb! 

bling the French king, and intended to dethrone i ha 

king of England. Without great difficulty he, WA" his 

degrees, formed a league in Europe againſt Fru the 

The emperor, part of the Empire, Holland, eme. 

the duke of Lorrain, were the firſt who ſecreſ cin 

joined themſelves at Augſbourg; and this alla n 

was ſoon after ſtrengthened by the acceſſion WF th 

Spain and Savoy. The pope, though he did Mug c 

avow himſelf one of the confederates, yet by '<pu 

ſecret practices, contributed not a little to foro 1 

their deſigns. Venice favoured them alſo, tho Net d 

ſhe had not declared openly ; and all the Ita Con 

0 princes were likewiſe in the'r intereſt. In the nom Elz 
1 Sweden was then attached to the Imperialiſts ; Mis 
iÞ Denmark, though an ally of France, incapable nge 
doing her any ſervice. There were, at this rer 

ture, too, above ſix hundred thouſand Proteſtan James 

who had been obliged to flee from the perſecutifh"*tle 

of Lewis. Theſe having left their native coun ggope | 

carried along with them their riches, their indull*" anc 

and an implacable hatred againſt their king: wh " lh. 


ever they ſettled, they became an addition 10 | Tg 
enem L. . 
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nies of France, and greatly inflamed thoſe 
yers already inclined to war. We ſhall ſpeak of 
; fight of the proteſtants, in the chapter con- 
ning Religion. Thus the king was on all ſides 
kt with enemies; James being his only friend 
ally. 

2 ſucceeded his brother Charles II. as kin 
England. They were both Roman Catholics ; 
Charles never declared himſelf till towards the 
|of his life, and even then intirely out of com- 
iknce to his miſtreſſes and brother; for, in rea- 
u his only religion was deiſm. He had always 
n the utmoſt indifference in thoſe controverted 
ats of religion, which are apt to divide man- 
|: and this contributed not a little to that 
cable reign which he enjoyed. James, on the 
tr hand, had been a bigot to the Romiſh church 
n his early years; and he eſpouſed her cauſe 
b the moſt extravagant zeal. Had he been a 
ometan, or had he followed the doctrine of 
ficius, the Engliſh would never have diſturbed 
tign : but he deſigned to eſtabliſh, in his king- 
ts, the Roman Catholic religion; than which 
Ing could be more deteſtable in the eyes of 
trepublican royaliſts, who accounted it the re- 
mof ſlaves. * Tis ſometimes, indeed, a matter of 
eat difficulty to change the religion of a coun- 
Conſtantine, Clovis, Guſtavus Vaſa, and 
Elizabeth, each by different methods, accom- 
ed this, But, in order to effect ſuch alterations, 
lungs are abſolutely requilite ; deep policy, and 
Kurrence of circumſtances ; by neither of which 
mes favoured. ' 
tettled him not a little to ſee ſo many princes 
ope reigning with a deſpotic ſway : thoſe of 
len and Denmark had lately too become abſo- 
in ſhort, England and Poland were now the 
[remaining — where the liberty of the 


oi. J. people 


people and monarchy ſubſiſted together, Ie 
XIV. encouraged him to aim at abſolute Powe 
and the Jeſuits puſhed him on to re-eſtabliſh ther 
ligion., He accordingly endeavoured to «© 
theſe points; but every ſtep he took was fo ud 
tunate or unpolitic, that he only inflamed the ub 
nation. At his fir{t ſetting out, he acted as if Lad 
had already accompliſhed his purpoſes ; entem nec 
ing publicly ar his court the pope's nuncio, 
openly encouraging the Jeſuits and Capuchin fi ace 
putting in priſon the Englith biſhops, when de 
ſhould rather, if poſſible, have gained over to 
intereſt ; taking away the privileges of the cit 
London, which he ought rather to have increz 
and, in an arbitrary manner, trampling upon 
laws, which he ſhould rather have ſecretly wi 


Were 
bo at 


mined: in ſhort, his whole conduct was ſo i. 
creet, that the cardinals of Rome humorouſly WMprore 
that they ought to excommunicate him as a ifs u 
ce who was going to deſtroy that little of the to 
c tholic religion which remained in Enge ved 
Pope Innocent XI. had not the leaſt hopes iv bis 
James's projects; and conſtantly refuſed him aid. | 
dinal's cap, which he ſolicited for father Pete bc | 
confeſſor. This Jeſuit was a man of a forwa Ms ti 
impetuous diſpoſition ; he had flattered bi h 
with the thoughts of being a cardinal, and nine t 
mate of England: and, in order to gratiſ off. 
ambition, puſhed on his maſter to the utmol imo 
tremities. The heads of the nation, being te cs 
to defeat the king's deſigns, formed themſe lee 
a ſecret confederacy: they ſent a deputation if H 
prince of Orange; and all their meaſures weren 
ducted with ſo much diſeretion and ſecrecy, He hin 
court had not the leaſt ſuſpicion. di 

A fleet, ſufficient to contain fourteen or ned 


thouſand men, was accordingly fitted out b 
prince of Orange; who, at thisjunCture, co 
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nidered only as a private perſon, of an illuſtrious 
mk ; for his yearly income was ſcarce five hundred 
wuland livres: yet ſuch were the effects of his po- 
y that the ſtates general were devoted to his in- 
et, and their navy and treaſure at his command, 
became, indeed, a king in Holland, by his ſkil- 
[addreſs ; whilſt James, by a precipitate conduct, 
ined himſelf in his own kingdom. It was at firſt 
en out, that this fleet was deſigned againſt 
ance; and the ſecret was kept by above two 
ndred perſons. Barillon, the French embaſſador 
n at London, a man of pleaſure, and better 
ſed in the intrigues of James's miſtreſſes than the 
irs of Europe, was firſt deceived. Lewis, 
werer, was not: he offered ſuccour to his ally, 
bo at firſt refuſed it, from a notion of his ſecu- 
james ſoon after ſolicited his aſſiſtance z but 
xrored then too late, the prince of Orange'ꝰs fleet 
0g under fail : every thing failed him at once, 
n to his reaſon and underſtanding. His ſhips 
owed thoſe of the enemy to paſs them; ſo that 
bis only reſource was to defend himſelf by 
. His army conſiſted of twenty thouſand men: 
(he led them immediately to battle, without 
bs time for reflection, in all probability they 
"Wd have fought ; but he left them leiſure to de- 
ane themſelves ; and, accordingly moſt of the 
ki officers deſerted him d. Amongſt theſe was 
famous Churchill, as fatal afterwards to Lewis 
mcs; who became fo illuſtrious under the title 
aue of Marlborough. He had been a parti- 
Crourite of James; and owed to him all his 
Motion : his own ſiſter was the king's miſtreſs, 
te himſelf was his lieutenant- general; yet, not- 
landing all this, he quitted his royal maſter, 
ned the prince of Orange. The prince of 


d 1668. 
K 2 Denmark, 
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Denmark, James's ſon-in-law, nay even his os © 
daughter the princeſs Anne, forſook him alſo, 

Being thus attacked and perſecuted by one { uli 
in-law, and abandoned by the other, his two daa vat 
ters, as well as his intimate friends, having becog 
his enemies, and being hated by his ſubjetts, he 
into the utmoſt deſpair, and betook himſelf 
flight ; the laſt reſource of a prince when « 
quered; but he had recourſe thereto without fiik 
ing a ſingle ſtroke. He was ſtopt, however, in| 
flight by the populace, who behaved to him ye 
difeſpeAtfully , and conducted him back to Lond 
In ſhort, after having received the orders of t 
prince of Orange in his own palace, after har 
ſeen his own guards turned out to make room 
thoſe of another, being driven from his own hou 
and made a priſoner at Rocheſter, after ſuch ul 
he thought it moſt cligible to quit his kingdo 
and ſeek refuge in France. 

'Fhis was the true æra of Engliſh liberty: 
nation, repreſented by its parliament, now fixed 
ſo long conteſted bounds betwixt the prerogat 
of the crown, and the rights of the people: 
preſcribed the terms of reigning to the prince 
Orange, and choſe him for their ſovereign, in c 
junction with his conſort Mary, James's daught 
Henceforth this prince was acknowledged in 
greateſt part of Europe, as William III. las 
king of England, and accounted the deliverer of 
nation; but, in France, he was only ſtiled p 
of Orange, and looked upon as the uſurper of 


father - in- law's dominicns, = 

The fugitive prince, with his queen, the du 70 
MoJena's dauphter, and the prince of Wales, hh 
yet an infant, accordingly implored the protec © * 


of Lewis XIV. The queen of England, 2 


| 
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»d before her huſband ©, was aſtoniſhed at the 
-ndor of the French court, and that magnificent 
fukon which ſhe beheld at Verſailles : above all, 
was ſtruck with the grandeur of her own recep- 
n. Lewis himſelf conducted her to Chatou, thus 
reſing himſelf on the occaſion: The office I 
perform at preſent, Madam, is a ſorrowful one; 
hut I hope ſoon to do you others more important 
xd agreeable,” He went with her to the caſtle 
dt. Germain, where ſhe was entertained with as 
x grandeur as if ſhe had been queen of France; 
ng ſupplied with every thing which convenience 
luxury could require, and having many noble 
nts given her in gold and ſilver plate, jewels, 
tte richeſt ſtuffs : ſhe found likewiſe upon her 
let a purſe of ten thouſand Lewis-d'ors. 

mes, who arrived next day after his queen, was 
ed alſo with the ſame reſpect and magnificence: 
dad fix hundred thouſand livres ſettled for the 
zace of his houſhold, and was attended by the 
7 oicers and guards. All this pomp appeared, 
derer, but inconſiderable, compared with the 


reflected great glory on Lewis; but James 
#2 ſorry figure, his reputation being very low, 


£ the characters of others. He ſaw nobody 
{ivits, and often alighted at their houſes in the 
tdalnt- Antoine. He told them he was a Jeſuit 
l: and though this may ſeem extraordinary, 
is certainly a fact; for, by his own command, 
abe was duke of York, he had been initiated 
this order by four Engliſh Jeſuits. Such mean- 


of foul in a prince, and the manner in which. ©. 


zole a light, that the courtiers often amuſed. _ 


© January 1689. 
K 3 them 


2zrations made to re-eſtabliſh him in his kingdom. 


a2 court, and in the city, amongſt thoſe wbo 


= loſt his crown, made him appear in ſo con- 


— Go 
Sib ces. 


_)., that he became the general ſubject of ridicule 
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themſelves with making ſongs at his expence 


France: nor did his being a Roman Catholic ſof 


the ſarcaſms thrown out againſt him: the archbiſi 


A ton, who haz thrown away three kingdoms f 


of Rheims, brother of Louvois, ſaid aloud, in 
drawing- room at St. Germains, There's a ſing 


% maſs,” From Rome he received nothing| 


of A 93 7 
indulgences and paſquils. His religion, in hoi *®: 
was of ſo little ſervice to him, that when the prit b 
of Orange, the head of the Calviniſts, ſet ſait on 
expedition for England, the Spaniſh embaſſado th 
the Hague ordered maſs to be performed for WF: 
ſacceſs. $09 
Amidſt theſe diſtreſſes of this exiled prince, WW: 
the many kindneſſes conferred on him by L= 
XIV. it may not be unworthy of our attentio x 


ſee James touching for the king's-evil at the! 
Engliſh convent; the kings of England either 


fuming this wonderful power from a right 0" © 
pretended to the crown of France, or that it . 
been a ceremony eſtabliſhed ſince the reign of 


ward I. 

Lewis made all poſſible difpatch to ſend [| 
over to Ireland, where there were a formidable 
dy of Roman Catholics in his intereſt, A flec 
thirteen ſhips of the firſt rate was accordingly f 
out at Breſt, and all the officers, courtiers, 
prieſts, who had come to attend him at St. 
mains, were conducted thither at Lewis's expel 
Mr. d'Avaux, being named embaſſador to the 
throned prince, followed him with great pomp. 
fleet was furniſhed with plenty of arms and am 
nition ; and there was likewiſe put on board ordiſ 
and rich furniture of all ſorts : Lewis himſelf weg 
take his leave of James at St. Germains ; and, 
ing given him his coat of mail as his laſt preſen'l 


embraced him, with theſe words: The beſt n 
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[ can wiſh you, is, that I may never ſee you 
nore.” No ſooner had James landed in lre- 
4, with theſe forces, than he was followed by 
her fleet of three -· and- twenty men of war, 
44 a conſiderable number of tranſport-ſhips, un- 
- the command of Chateau Renaud 4. This 
wdron having, in the paſſage, met with an Eng- 
© fleet, forced it to theer off, and then landed 
he forces in ſafety. In their return, they 
k ſeven merchant-ſhips, belonging to the Dutch; 
4 thus arrived again at Breſt, victorious o- 
| * Englith, and loaded with the ſpoils of Hol- 
* after, there was a third embarkation at Breſt, 
olon, and Rochefori * The ports of Ireland, 
the Channel, were now covered with French 
ps, Tourville, the French admiral, having un- 
this command ſeventy -two ſhips, fell in with a 
vr ect of ſixty ſail; and a deſperate 
t enſued, which laſted ten hours f. Tourville, 
eu Renaud, d'Etrees, and Nemond, greatly 
Wnoithed the -mſelves on this occaſion : by their 
ange and ſkill France procured an honour to 
ich the had not been accuſtomed ; for the Eng- 
end Dutch, hitherto lords of the ocean, and 
m whom 1 the French had but lately learned the 
tou oi Bightiag at fea in line of battle, were ut- 
h &feared ; ſeventeen of their thips, being diſ- 
Ki, were partly ſtranded, and partly burnt, by 
alctres : the remainder of the fleet took refuge 
ae Thames, or amongſt the banks of Holland, 
Its w what Lewis had fo ardently deſired for twenty 
a and what appeared ſo improbable, now hap- 
=; the late victory, which had not colt the 
= one ſhip, having procured him the empire 


May 12. 1689. © March 1650. f July 1690. 
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-* Tome ſeem, as it were, formed to be under the 


ſuperiority over the Iriſh in genius, as well as al 
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of the ſea; an empire, however, which proved Miter 
of ſhort duration, It muſt be owned, Indeed, Mur; 
the enemy's ſhips at preſent fled before his triumꝗ emo 
ant fleets. Soon after, Seignelai, a bold entem In. 
ling miniſter, ordered to ſea a number of gi e 
from Marſeilles : and this was the firſt time the FH as r 
lith coaſts were viſited by theſe veſſels ; by mei eus 
of which the French made a deſcent at Tinmouſ con 
and deſtroyed, in the bay, above thirty merehu the 
ſhips. The privateers of St. Malo's and Du bmi 
were continually taking prizes; doing great ſen ce 
thereby to the public, and enriching themſeh . 
In ſhort, for two years, the French were ſole Lo 
ters at ſea. the 

But though Lewis had been ſo proſperous in e i 
uncertakings, James could not boaſt of ſueceß e 20 
Ireland. He had with him about fix thou "fc 
French, and fifteen thouſand Triſh ; the Boyne M 
ning betwixt his army and that of king Willa" 
This river was fordable, being under the height eee 
man's ſhoulders : but, after paſſing this, the eneſi te. 
mult alſo have marched over a moraſs, next to vH, 
there was a riſing-ground, which formed a nn 
intreacament. King William, having forded Wi"! 
river with his army in three different places, gn” 
battle 8. The Iriſh, who ſhew themſelves e 
braveſt ſoldiers in France and Spain, have aui 
behaved at home ſhamefully. Amongſt natig of 
ey Ut 
bet 
als: 
pry t 
l the 
1 
my 
ce, 
Koch 


jection of others: the Engliſh have always hd 


and riches ; nor has Ireland ever been able to 

off the yoke, ſince ſhe was firſt ſubdued by an E 
Iiſh baron. \ The French fought at the battle of 
Boyne ; the Iriſh fled; and James, their ſo1 
reign, without once heading them, or the Fren 
was the firſt who quitted the field. This moni 
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tiherto had always given proofs of the higheſt va- 
pur; but there are certain occaſions when a kind of 
remor ſeizes the ſpirits, and enervates the whole 
nan, King William, who had had his ſhoulder 
gazed by a cannon-bullet before the engagement, 
as reported, in France, to be dead. This falſe 
res was received at Paris with a ſhameful and un- 
coming tranſport. The populace and citizens, 
a the inſtigation of ſome inferior magiſtrates, made 
Hluminations ; they rung their bells; they burnt the 
rice of Orange in effigy, in ſeveral parts of the 
ty, in the ſame manner as the pope is often burnt 
London; nay, they even fired the Baſtille guns 
u the occaſion. This, however, was not done by 
te king's orders; but was owing to the inconſide- 
xe zeal of an inferior officer. One may be apt 
pinfer, from theſe demonſtrations of joy, and from 
he authority of ſo many writers, that this extrava- 
at tranſport, at the pretended death of an enemy, 
nceeded from that exceſſive fear which he had 
ited ; for all the French, as well as foreign hiſto- 
ns, have conſidered theſe rejoicings as the higheſt 
omium on king William: yet, if we conſider 
tentively the circumſtances and character of thoſe: 
mes, we ſhall find that it was not fear which 
wauced thoſe extravagancies : the citizens, and 
zer people, have no notion of dreading an enemy 
e threatens their city: nay, ſo far were they + 
im being terrified at the name of William, that 
5 unjuſtly held him in the utmoſt contempt. He 
deen almoſt always worſted by the French ge- 
ls: nor were the common people ſenſible of the 
pry this prince had acquired even in his defeats ; 
tho” he had conquered James in Ireland, yet, 
tie eyes of the French, he did not appear an 
my worthy of Lewis XIV. Paris adored her 
Face, and believed him invincible ; ſo that theſe 
fangs were not the effect of fear, but haired, 
K 5 The 
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The Pariſians, having moſt of them been born wn 
der the reign of Lewis, and inured to the yokeq 
abſolute monarchy, eſteemed a king as a divinit 
and looked upon an uſurper as a ſacrilegious yi 
lain. The lower claſs of people, who had often ſex 
James go to maſs, conceived an affection for hi 
as a pious prince, whilſt they deteſted William as 
heretic. he idea of a ſon-in-law and daughte 
who had driven their father into exile, of a Prot 
ſtant reigning in the room of a Catholic, and, 
ſhort, of an enemy of Lewis XIV. had tranſpo 
the Pariſians to a pitch of phrenſy ; but wile peo 
were more moderate in their ſentiments, 

James, having returned to France, left his tir 
to gain new victories in Ireland, and to eftablif 
himſelf more firmly on his throne, Lewis's flee 
were now employed in bringing over the Frend 
who had fought to no purpoſe, as well as ge er 
numbers of Iriſh families, who, living but poar 
in their own country, choſe rather to go over 
France to live on the king's bounty. 

We may ealily perceive, that fortune had þ 
little are in the beginning or end of this revol 
tion; ſince every part of it may be accounted 

\- from the different characters of James and W 

liam. Thoſe who diſcover the cauſes of even 
in the different conduct of men, will here obſe 
that king William, after his victory, proclaimed 
general pardon : and that James, after his detei 
paſſing through the little town of Galway, orde 
ed ſome of the inhabitants to be hanged, becal 
they had been for ſhutting the Gates againſt hit 
Of two men, whoſe conduct was fo different, 
eaſy to ſee which would prevail. 

James had yet ſome towns remaining in Irelant 
amongſt others was Limerick, where he had abe 
twelve thouſand ſoldiers. The French king, WW: . 
was ſtill reſolved to ſupport James, embarked 1 ' 
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: 
W+ouſand troops for Limerick: nor did he ſtop 
ee; for he ſent over a large ſupply of all neceſſa- 
e: for the inhabitants as well as ſoldiers. Forty 
8::nport-ſhips failed for Ireland, under the convoy 
twelve men of war: containing all kind of ſuc- 
wurs, in men, arms, and all other requilites ; en- 
reers, gunners, bombardiers, and two hundred 
unzſons; ſaddles, bridles, and houſings, for above 
e renty thouſand horſe; a great number of cannon, 
ia their carriages ; fuſees, piſtols, and ſwords, 
e ncient to arm twenty-ſix thouſand men; provi- 
es, cloaths, and twenty-ſix thouſand pair of ſhoes. | 
Limerick was ſoon afterwards belieged ; and, as ft 
te place was ſo ſtrongly reinforced, the inhabitants "n 
i wected the king would appear in their defence. 
ee mes, however, not coming, the town ſurrender- 
co: The French fleet returned to France, bringin 
fever with them no leſs than twenty thouſand Iriſh, 
a ers as well as other refugees. 
Tis not a little aſtoniſhing, that, notwithſtandin 
zl theſe rebuffs, Lewis was not yet diſcouraged; 
br ough he at that time maintained a heavy war 
oi g i[moſt all Europe, yet he reſolved to make 
roher grand effort in favour of James, by making 
icticent on England with twenty thouſand men. 
Itey were accordingly aſſembled betwixt Cher- 
dung and La Hogue ; and three hundred tranſ- 
kit-inips were got ready at Breſt, Tourville, with 
y- four men of war, waited for them on the 
bzt of Normandy ; and d'Etrezs was on his way 
m Toulon with another ſquadron of thirty fail. 
K there are misfortunes which ariſe from bad eom- 
bet, ſo there are likewiſe others which can be im 
Ned only to ill-fortune. The wind, which was 
ſt favourable to E'Etree's ſquadron, chopped 
5 But ; which prevented his joining Tourville, who 
* attacked by the united fleets of England and 
al and, of near an hundred fail. Superiority of 
1 number 
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number obtained the victory; and the French Wer 
obliged to ſheer off, after an obſtinate fight of te} 
hours. Ruſſel, the Engliſh admiral, purſued then 
two days: fourteen of their largeſt ſhips, two o 
which mounted an hundred and four guns, wer 
ſtranded on the coaſt ; and the captains, knowin 
they muſt be deſtroyed by the enemy, with the 
- own hands fired them. King James, who v. 


himſelf a ſpectator of this calamity from the ſhorelMl «4 
abandoned himſelf to deſpair. 15 
This was the firſt check which the maritime pone 

of Lewis received. Seignelai, who, following 6M |: 
ſteps of his father Colbert, had greatly improve ni 
the marine of France, died about the end of the yei ¶ fi 
1690. Pontchartain, lieutenant of Britany, ſucceed 1 
ed him as ſecretary of naval affairs : he likewi ei 
kept up the maritime power with equal vigilance WM th 
and the whole French miniſtry promoted it witli |: 
the ſame ſpirit ; ſo that the very year after the de E. 
feat at La Hogue, the French navy was as foi fr 
dable as ever. Tourville was ſoon at the head n 
ſixty ſhips of the line, and d'Ztrees had thirty ung bi 
der his command, excluſive of thoſe which lay i ti 
the harbours : nay, about four years after, the kin th 
equipped a ſquadron more numerous than any g 
the former, to convoy James to England, vid ee 
twenty thouſand French. But this fleet only ſne i n: 
ed itſelf ; the meaſures, purſued by James's friend I 
being as ill conducted at London, as they had bee tt: 
well concerted in France by his friend and pro u 
tector. | 
The dethorned prince's party, being defeated i tix 

in their projects, had now at laſt recourſe to for 
ing plots againſt his rival's life. Almoſt all thoſ x: 
who were concerned in theſe conſpiracies, ſuttcr_ ef 
death and, tho” they had even ſucceeded, 'tis 1 ti 
likely that James would ever have recovered | f 
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kingdom. He ſpent the remainder of his any 
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gt. Germains, where he lived upon the bounty of 
Lewis, and a yearly penſion of ſeventy- two thou. 

fand livres, which he was ſo mean as to receive ſe. 

cretly from his daughter Mary, by whom he had 
deen dethroned. He died at St. Germains, in the 
year 1700 ; and it was pretended by ſome Iriſh 
leſuits, that there were miracles wrought at his 
tomb : there was even a report, that Rome intend- 
ed to canonize this prince after his death, whom 
ſhe had intirely forſaken during his life. 

Few princes had been more unfortunate than 
James ; nor have we any inſtance in hiſtory of a fa- 
nily ſo unhappy for ſuch a number of years. The 
firſt of his anceſtors, who reigned over Scotland, 
ad was like wiſe named James, after having been 
eighteen years a priſoner in England, was, toge- 
ther with his queen, murdered by his own ſubjects. 
James II. his ſon, was killed in a battle with the 
Engliſh, at the age of nineteen. James III. being 
fiſt impriſoned by his people, was afterwards killed 
n the field by the rebels. James IV. likewiſe loſt 
his life in an unfortunate battle, Mary Stuart, 
lis grand-daughter, having been driven from her 
krone, took refuge in England; where, after lan- 
fiſhing in priſon eighteen years, ſhe was con- 
demned to death by Engliſh judges, and accord- 
ugly beheaded. Charles I. her grandſon, king of 
kngland, as well as Scotland, being delivered up by 
lhe Scots, was ſentenced to death by the Engliſh, 
ad ſuffered publicly on a ſcaffold. James his fon, 
be ſeventh of the name, and ſecond of England, 
lie ſubject of this part of our hiſtory, was driven 
but of his three kingdoms; and, as a further ag- 
gvation of his misfortunes, even the legitiggacy 
of his ſon was diſputed. This ſon likewiſe made 
efforts to regain the throne of his anceſtors ; bu 
hey proved fruitleſs, and were only the occaſions 
k af many of his friends ſuffering death by the _ 
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of public executioners. We have allo lately ſee 
Charles-Edward in vain exerting the virtues of hi 
royal anceſtors,. and the courage of his mother! 
father king John Sobieſky : this youth has per 
formed great exploits, and undergone the moſt in 
eredible hardſhips : but all to no purpoſe. If aw 
thing can juſtify the opinion of thoſe who beliers 
in a fatality, according to which the affairs of man 


kind are governed, tis this continued ſeries of mis | 
fortunes, which has perſecuted the Stuart family ſoſ ve! 
above three hundred years. | | nat 
Fra 

CHATTER AT, 4 

e 

What paſſed on the continent, whilſt Wil R 
liam took poſſeſiion of England, Scotland üs 
and Ireland, to the year 1697. 128 
the 

8⁰ far I have been unwilling to break the thread nr 
of the affairs in England; I now return toll: 
thoſe on the continent. or 
The king had certainly increaſed his navalſtrength jw 

to ſuch a degree, as no nation ever exceeded: he) 
had to encounter with the emperor, the Empite 7 
Spain, the two maritime powers of England andi. 
Holland, become now more formidable by being r 
under one head, beſides Savoy, and almoſt al” 3 
Italy. One only of theſe enemies, ſuch as Eng- 1 
land or Spain, would have been ſufficient former em 
to cruſh France; and now, all together, couldW"y 
hardly ſtruggle with her. Lewis had gencrallyWſ'# 
five armies in the courſe of this war; ſometime D 
ſix, and never Jeſs than four. Thole in German 0 
and Flande s often amounted to an hundred thou E 
ſand ſoldicrs, belides gariſons kept up in the um, 


frontier rowns. 1 he French monarch had at one 


time, including his land and naval forces, four _—_ 
oa 
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ned and fifty thouſand men in pay. Neither the 
Turkiſh empire, ſo powerful in Europe, Aſia, and 
Africa, nor the Roman, till greater, had ever 
nore, nor ſo many wars at once to ſupport. Even 
hoſe who blamed Lewis XIV. for drawing upon 
timſelf ſo many enemies, could not help admiring: 
the meaſures he took to oppoſe, or rather to pre- 
rent, all hoſtile attacks. 

His enemies were not yet intirely declared, nor 
vere they all united. The prince of Orange had 
tot yet ſailed out of the Texel for England; and 
France had already armies on the frontiers of Hol- 
and, and on the Rhine. Lewis had ſent his ſon 
he Dauphin into Germany, with an army of an 
tundred thouſand men. This young prince greatly 
reſembled the queen his mother, in the ſweetneſs of 
tis diſpoſition, and modeſty of his behaviour. He 
was then twenty-ſeven years of age; and this was 
the firſt time of his being inveſted with the com- 
mand; which was not intruſted to him, till he had 
cabliſhed ſuch a character as ſhewed him highly 
worthy of this honour. The king ſaid to him in 
pulic, at his departure ® 3 ©* My ſon, in ſending 
you to command my armies, I give you an op- 
* portunity to diſplay your merit: go and ſhew it 
to all Europe; ſo that when I ſhall deſcend into 
my grave, I may appear to be ſtill living in 
vou.“ 

The prince had a commiſſion made out for his 
tommand, in the ſame manner as if he had been 
ay other general whom the king had choſen. His 
lther directed to him thus: To our fon the 
Dauphin, our lieutenant-general, and commander 
" of our armies in Germany,” 

WM Every thing was ſettled and diſpoſed with the 
inoſt carefulneſs, for the campaign in Germany, 
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that the ſon of Lewis, who honoured: it with his 
name and preſence, might not meet with any dif 
grace. The marſhal de Duras, in reality, com. 
manded the army. Boufleurs headed a body of 
troops on this fide the Rhine; and marſhal Hu 
mieres was poſted with another towards Cologne 
to obſerve the motions of the enemy. Heidelben 
and Mentz were taken: the ſiege of Philipsbour 
was like wiſe begun; an-undertaking always though 
firſt neceſſary, when France carried on a war i 
Germany. Vauban conducted the ſiege ; and: 
the ſcenes of action, which fell not to him, devolo 
upon Catinat, the lieutenant- general; a man wh 
had courage and abilities equal to any enterprize 
His royal highneſs the Dauphin arrived fix diy. 
after the trenches were opened: he imitated th 
eonduct of his father, expoſing himſelf to danger 
when neceſſary, with great intrepidity, tho? with... 
out raſhneſs ;. affable to every body, and liberal .. * 
the ſoldiers. The king felt a ſincere joy in havinfM... . 
a ſon, who imitated without eclipſing him, and whc 
without raiſing the jealouſy of his father, made him 
ſelf univerſally beloved. 
Philipsbourg was taken in nineteen days“, Mani... 
heim in three, and Frankendal in two,; Spit en 
Treves, Worms, and Oppenheim, ſurrendered . 
foon as the French appeared before their gates . Wl .. 
The king had reſolved to make a perfect deſe 
of the Palatinate, as ſoon as the towns ſhould b 
taken: his deſign in this was rather to cut off . 
ſubſiſtence from his enemies, than to revenge bin... 
ſelf of the elector Palatine, who had indeed do 
nothing but his duty, in entering into a league . 
the reſt of Germany againſt France. There can. .. 
an order from Lewis, ſigned Louvois, to reduce iſ 1.; 
to aſhes. The French generals, being obliged Wi: own 
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they, accordingly gave notice to the citizens of 

hoſe towns, but lately repaired, and then ſo flou- 
ing, to the inhabitants of the villages, and to 
he owners of above fifty caſtles, that they muſt 
mmediately quit their habitations, though it hap- 
xacd then to be the dead of winter; for that all 
js to be deſtroyed by fire and ſword 4. Men, 
women, and children, accordingly moved off in the 
moſt trepidation : ſome wandered about in the 
ids, and others took refuge in the neighbouring 
wuntries, whilſt the ſoldiery, who generally exceed 
be orders of ſeverity, and come ſhort of thoſe of 
temency, burnt and ſacked the country of this 
metched people. They begun with Manheim, the 
eſdence of the electors : their houſes and palaces 
dere raſed to the ground; nay, the very graves 
ere ranſacked by the rapacious foldiery ; who, 
nzgining they ſhould find treaſures there, diſturbed 
ke aſhes of the dead. This was the ſecond time 
bat beautiful country was laid waſte under Lewis 
LV. but the flames, with wkich Turenne had de- 
myed two towns and twenty villages of the Palati- 
we, were but ſparks in compariſon of this laſt 
ble deſtruction, which all Europe looked upon 
th horror. The officers themſelves, who executed 
le orders, were aſhamed at being the inſtruments 
ſuch ſeverity. They highly reflected cn the 
aquis de Louvois, who, from a long miniſtry, 
= contracted an inhumanity and hardneſs of 
et: he it was, indeed, who adviſed theſe cruel 
alures; and how noble would it have been in 
is, had he rejected them! Had the king beheld 
5 tragical ſcene, with his own hands he would 
* extinguiſhed the flames: but when he ſigned 
 celtruftion of a whole country, he was ſeated in 
*0wn palace, ſurrounded with pleaſures ; and it 
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appeared there only a lawful act of power, and thy 
right of war. Had he viewed the affair itſelf, it mu 
have filled him with the utmoſt horror. Nations 
who had hitherto only blamed, whilſt they admirc 
his ambition, now exclaimed aloud againſt his bar 
barity, and highly condemned his policy; for ifhi 
enemies could have penetrated into his dominion 
after his own example, they would have reduce 
his towns to aſhes. 

There was one quarter, however, from whicl 
France had reaſon to fear : Lewis, by covering hi 
frontiers with an hundred thouſand ſoldiers, had 
taught Ge: many to make the like efforts. Thi 
country, being more populous than France, wa 
able to furaith very large armies : theſe, indeed, et 
raiſed, aſſembled, and paid, with more difficulty ; | 
requires likewiſe more time before they are able iq 
make a figure in the field; but their diſcipline, and 
patience of f.tigne, renders them, towards the en 
of the campaign, as formidable as the French af 
at the beginning. Charles V. duke of Lorraing 
then commanded them: this prince, who had bel 
ſtripped of his dominions by Lewis XIV. and nech 


5 2 
able to regain them, had preſerved the empire OF | 
the emperor Leopold, and gained ſeveral victorieh my 
over the Turks and Hungarians, He came nov 
togeiher with the elector of Brandenbourg, to ot: 
poſe the French power: he retook Bonn and Men ty: 
two inconſiderable, tho? regularly fortified, place vn 
Bonn held ont three months and fourteen days, o: 
then ſurrendered ; when the chief command: ver 
baron d' Asfield, was mortally wounded, ia à ge u 
neral aſſault. ; > Br 

The marquis d'Uxelles, afterwards a marſhal Wi. 
France, a man of the utmoſt ſagacity and forelignl pi 
made {ſuch excellent diſpoſitions for the defence v 
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Nentz, that his gariſon was but lightly fatigued, 
ptwithſtanding the long duty they had performed: 
dor was his activity confined within the town ; for 
e made one-and-twenty allies, and killed above 
fre thouſand of the enemy: in fine, he at laſt ſur- 
rendered at the end of ſeven weeks; and this he was 
cbiged to do for want of powder. The defence 
of this town merits a place in hiſtory, from the 
wrvery with which it held out, and becauſe of the 
null cenſure of the public on this occaſion, Paris, 
hat vaſt city, ſo full of idle perſons, who preteud 
v judge of every tranſaction, that city, which, 
with ſo many tongues, and ſo many cars, has fo 
ew eyes, condemned d*Uxelles as a man who had 
tether courage nor judgment. This gentleman, 
who was juſtly praiſed by all the moſt able officers, 
a his return from the campaign, happening to go 
o the theatre, was hooted and kiſſed by the houſe, 
xo calleJ aloud, 7entz ! He was obliged to with» 
aw; deſpiſing, as all ſenſible perſons muſt, a peo- 
e who ſhewed themſelves ſuch bad judges of me- 
it, and of whom, nevertheleſs, every one almoſt 
is ambitious of receiving the applauſes. 

about this time f, the marſhal d'Humieres was 
&fared by prince Waldeck in the Netherlands, at 
ſalencour on the Sambre : but this overthrow, 
tough it hurt the marſhal's reputation, yet it de- 
tated but little from the glory of the French 
ams. Louvols, his friend and patron, was obliged 
btake from him the command. Neither the king 
tor Louvois had any affe ction for Luxembourg; 
ut, as both had the honour of France at heart, 
liey inveſted him with the command, contrary to 
heir natural inclination. He was accordingly ap- 
Painted general in the Low Countries; for Lou- 
us either at firſt made a proper choice, or, when 
miſtaken, 
June 1689. 
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miſtaken, rectified his error by a ſpeedy altera 
tion. Catinat had the command in Italy. Th. 
marſhal de Lorges made a good defence in Ger 
many; and the duke de Noailles had ſome ſucet 
in Catalonia; but the army in Flanders, eommandi ice 
ed by Luxembourg, and that in Italy under Ca 
tinat, had a continued flow of ſucceſs. The 
two generals were, at that time, the moſt renown 
ed in Europe. 

The mar ſhal duke de Luxembourg had, in hi 
character, ſome reſemblance of the great Conde 
under whom he had learned the art of war: he wa es 
of a forward enterpriſing ſpirit, and quick in execu mi 
tion ; of a genius eager after knowledge, but un 
bounded and irregular ; of an amorous diſpoſitio 
which continually engaged him in intrigues : and 
tho? of a deformed perſon, as well as diſageeab! 
countenance, yet he often met with a return e 
love from the fair fex : in ſhort, his qualities wer 
rather thoſe of an hero than a fage. 

Catinat was a perſon of ſuch application and ac u⁰ 
tivity, that he was equal to the moſt ardu- us enter 
prizes, yet never piquedhimſelf on any of his action 
He would have made a good miniſter, or chancellor 
as well as an excellent general. He had been at fi 
a counſellor, but had quitted this profeſſion twenty 
three years ago, from a diſguſt he conceived at the 
loſs of a cauſe, which had been unjuſtly determined 
He then went into the army, and ſerved at firſt | 
the French guards. In the year 1667, at the attac. 
of the counterſcarp of Liſle, in ſight of the king 
he performed an exploit, which required both cou 
rage and conduct. His majeſty remarked him par 
ticularly ; and his fortune commenced. from tha 
time; for he was raiſed by degrees, without the leah: 
ſolicitation. He was a perfect philoſopher in ti 
midſt of grandeur and war, the two moſt dangery 


ous rocks to moderation ; and free from all oY 
Ko 
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ices, without affecting too much to deſpiſe them. 
regard to gallantry, and other courtly intrigues, 
e was utterly ignorant; but he cultivated friendſhip 
uk great ſincerity, and always behaved with the 
ticteſt honour. As he was intirely free from pride, 
b was he likewiſe from all narrow ſelfiſhneſs : in 
hott, he ſhewed himſelf a real philoſopher through» 
wt all his life. 

Catinat commanded then in Italy. He was op- 
wed by Victor Amedeus, duke of Savoy; a prince 
ally famous for his wiſdom, policy, and misfor- 
mes: he was a courageous general, headed his own 
mies, expoſed himſelf as a common ſoldier, and was 
xfc(tly acquainted with that ſort of war generally 
zried on in confined and mountainous countries, 
hich as his was: he was a perſon of great activity 
x well as vigilance, and a remarkable lover of or- 
&r; but, with all his qualifications, he was often 
nity of miſconduct as a prince, and as a general. 
tis aid, he was guilty of an error in the diſpoſiti- 
mofhis army againſt that of Catinat. The French 
eral took advantage of this, and gained a com» 
te victory, in ſight of Saluces, near the abbe 
{Stafarola, from whence the battle was . 
den there happens to be a great number ſlain on 
ne ide, and but a few on the other, this is an in- 
teſtable proof, that the vanquiſhed army fought 
a2 (tuation wherein they muſt unavoidably be de- 
ated, The French army loſt only three hundred 
ken, tho? that of the allies, under the duke of 
wy, had four thouſand killed on the ſpot. Af- 
tis battle, all Savoy, except Monmelian, was 
ecded. Catinat then marched into Piedmont ; 
ed the enemy's trenches near Suſa; took that 
de, Villafranca, Montalban, Nice, which was 
"ond impregnable, Veillane, Carmagnole t, and 
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returned again to Monmelian, which he took, aft 
an obſtinate ſiege. | bot 
After this great ſucceſs, the French miniſ 
thought proper to diminiſh the army under h 
command, whilſt the duke of Savoy augmentedhi 
Catinat, now weaker than his vanquilhed enemy 
was obliged, for a conſiderable time, to act only if 
the defenſive ; but having at laſt received a reed 
forcement, he deſcended from the Alps to Ma en 
ſeilles, and there gained a ſecond pitched battle | 
which was the more glorious, as prince Eugene iti 
Savoy was one of the enemy's commanders, ] 
On that ſide of France towards the Low Cour: 
tries, marſhal Luxembourg gained the battle 
Fleurus. This victory, as all the officers acknox 
leged, was chiefly owing to the ſuperior genius 
the French commander over the prince of Waldec 
then general of the allied army. In this actio 
eight thouſand of the enemy were made prilonet 
and ſix thouſand killed; two hundred of their it: 
dards, with all their artillery and baggage, welWiith 
likewiſe taken, and their whole army, in ſho: 
completely routed, and put to flight i. ſeat | 
King William, having vanquiſhed his fatbę qu 
in-law, was returned to the continent: he had 
genius ſo fruitful in reſources, that he often dn 
more advantage from a defeat, than the Frei 
did from their victories: and though he was oblig 
to have recourſe to all manner of intrigues and nſ®. 
gotiations, to raiſe money and forces to carry of 
war againſt an abſolute prince; yet, ſoon atter i 
defeat of Fleurus, he appeared at the head of 
army as ſtrong as the French, to oppoſe Luxe 
bourg ©. 
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The two armies conſiſted each of about eighty 
ſand men. Mons was inveſted by Luxem- 
wurg ', before king William believed the French 
d moved out of their winter- quarters. Lewis 
{elf was preſent at the ſiege; and entered the 
wn on the ninth day after the trenches were open- 
cd, in ſight of the allied army. Immediately after, 
te departed for Verſailles, leaving Luxembourg to 
any on that campaign, which was finiſhed by the 
tle of Leuſes n; a moſt extraordinary action, in 
wich eighteen ſquadrons of the houſhold troops of 
France, and the gendarmery, defeated ſeventy-five 
wdrons of the enemy. | | 
Lewis again appeared at the ſiege of Namur, the 
tongeſt and molt important place in the Nether- 
ds, by its ſituation at the confluence of the Sam- 
ve and Maeſe, and the ſtrength of its citadel built 
won the rocks, He took this city in about a week, 
nd the forts in twenty-two days n; whilſt the duke 
Luxembourg was poſted near the Mehaigne 
th twenty four thouſand men, to hinder the paſ- 
we of William, who bad eighty thouſand, and pre- 
ſeat his attempting to raiſe the ſiege. After this 
enqueſt, the king again returned to Verſailles, and 
kt Lexembourg to oppoſe the confederate army. 
adout this time happened the battle of Steenkirk, 
kmous for ſtratagem and valour. The enemy, 
king diſcovered a French ſpy in their army, 
biged him, before they put him to death, to 
Kite falſe advice to marſhal Luxembourg; in 
balequence of which, the French general took fuch 
ures as promiſed ſucceſs; but as the intelligence 
falle, they had a contrary effect: his army was 
Med by day-break, before the troops were a- 
na whole brigade was put to flight before the 
hal ſcarce knew of the enemy's arrival; and 
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and all would have been utterly deſtroyed, if n; 
prevented by the molt unparalleled diligence an; 
valour. 

To be a great general is not ſufficient to pre 
vent a defeat, without diſciplined troops capable 9 
rallying, and general officers both able and willing 
to retrieve the diſtreſs ; for one ſuperior office 
alone, who had been willing to take advantag 
of this confuſion, in order to bring about his gene 
ral's defeat, might have done it eaſily without be 
ing diſcovered. 

Luxembourg was at this time indiſpoſed; a 
unfortunate circumſtance at a juncture which re 
quired new ſtrength and vigour. The ſenſe of th 
preſent danger, however, rouſed his ſtrength. Ti 

revent a defeat, he muſt perform wonders ; and h 
did ſo : he changed his ground, in order to give hi 
army another and more convenient ſituation for a 
engagement ; he recovered the right brigade, whi 
was in the utmoſt diſorder; he thrice rallied hi 
forces, and thrice charged the enemy at the head 
the houſhold troops; and all this in leſs than tw( 
hours. He had then in his army the duke e 
Chartres, afterwards regent of the kingdom, 
grandſon of France, not above fifteen years of age 
it was not to be expected, that ſuch a youth coul 
be of ſervice in any deciſive ſtroke ; the ſight, how 
ever, of a grandſon of France, at ſuch an age 
charging at the head of the houſhold troops 
wounded in battle, and, notwithſtanding that, yd 
continuing in tie combat, greatly animated the fol 
diery. ' 

Therewerelikewiſe a grandſon and grand- nepheij 
of the great Conde, who both ſerved as lieutenanty 
enerals: one was Lewis duke de Bourbon, th 
other Armand prince of Cont), rivals to each othe 
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courage, ſpirit, ambition, and reputation: the 
e was of a temper more reſerved than the other, 
| had, perhaps, more ſolid qualities, whillt the 
ace had more ſhining ones: they had been both 
led upon by the public voice to the command of 
ies, and both had a paſſionate deſire for ſuch a 
wry : but neither had yet arrived at the height of 
ir wiſhes ; for Lewis, who knew their ambition 
be as great as their merit, always remembred 
tthe prince of Conde had declared war againſt 
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Tte prince of Conti was the firſt who contributed 
renieve the diſorder, by rallying the brigades, 
{making others advance to their ſuccour. The 
ke performed his duty with the ſame ſpirit, not 
#2 requiring emulation to ſpur him on. The 
e de Vendome, grandſon of Henry IV. was 
bz lieutenant- general in this army: he had ſerved 
mthe age of twelve years; and, though then in 
(fortieth, yet he had never commanded in chief; 
vas accompanied by his brother the grand- 
br, 

|| theſe princes were obliged to head the houſ- 
(troops, in order to diſlodge a body of Engliſh, 
ed in an advantageous place; and on this the 
els of the battle depended. The houſhold 
ys, and the Engliſh, were then the beſt in the 
ad. A moſt dreadful flaughter enſued : the 
=, however, animated by the preſence of fo 
ay princes and nobles, by whom they were 
&1, at laſt gained the advantage ; and the 
zin being defeated, the reſt of the confederate 
were forced to give ground. 

Huflers, afterwards a marſhal of France, who 
Pncd to be ſome miles from the field of battle 
a3 the action, came up, at this juncture, with 
 *2g003s, and completed the victory. King 
wm, baving loſt ſeven thouſand men, retired 
ler. 1, L vin 
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wi h as much order as he had attacked; ang, t 
d feated, yet always to be feared, he ſtill kept. 
field. This victory, won by the valour of 1 
young princes, and the very flower of the Fr, 
nobility, produced ſuch an effect at court, at Py 
and in the provinces, as no other had ever d 
before. | 
The duke de Bourbon, the prince of Conti, 
duke de Vendome, with his brother and all t 
friends, at their return, found the roads lined y 
the populace, who received them with loud acc 
mations, and a joy that proceeded almoſt to n 
neſs : all the women preſſed forward, with the 
moſt eagerneſs, to ſee and be ſeen by theſe herg 
It was at that time the faſhion amongſt the me 
wear laced cravats, which they generally took { 
ains and time to put on propeily: the princes, b 
ing dreſſed themſelves in a hurry for the battle, 
thrown them carelefly about their necks: the lad 
upon this, wore handkerchiefs in that taſte, w 
they called ſZecnkirks ; all the new trinkets 1 
made a la ſteenterque; and any young fellow, 
had been at the late battle, was received eve 
where with the higheſt favour. The people cro 
from all parts about the princes, who were uni 
ſally beloved; and the more, becauſe their fayou 
court was far from being equal to their glory. | 
The fame general, with the ſame princes, 
the ſame troops, which had been ſurpriſed, and 
came off victorious, at Steenknk, the follo 
campaign, attacked king William, after a marc 
one-and-twenty miles, and defeated him 2t : 
winde, a village near the Layette, not far | 
Bruſſels. William had juſt time to draw Up 
army in order of battle. Luxembourg, and | 
princes, twice carried the village ſword in he 


but the enemy as often retook it, as ſoon 


Luxembt 
n 
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ixembourg turned to another quarter: the French, 


owever, at laſt gained it a third time, and the 
atled ended in their favour d. The fight was 


tremely obſtinate, and few were ever more 
ody: there were killed on the ſpot, in all, twenty 
ſand men; twelve thouſand of the allies, and 
ht thouſand French. On this occaſion it was 
id, they ought rather to have ſung De profundis 
n Te Deum, 
All theſe victories procured great glory, but little 
hantage. The allies, tho? defeated. at Fleurus, 
tenkick, and Nerwinde, bad not yet been effectu- 
I; worſted, King William always made excellent 
eats; and, about fifteen days after one battle, 
aber generally followed, in order to determine 
ko ſhould keep the field. The cathedral of Paris 
z hung round with the enemy's colours; which 
we occaſion to the prince of Conti to call Luxem- 
ung the upholſterer of Nctre- Dame. There was 
ting now talked of but victories. Lewis XIV. 
{formerly conquered the half of Holland and 
aders, and all Franche-Comté without fighting 
lagle battle: but now, after ſo many grand 
bits, and bloody victories, he could not penetrate 
othe United provinces, nor lay ſiege to Bruſſels, 
The m:rſhal de Lorges had alſo gained a conſi- 
le victory near Spierbach 4; he had even taken 
bner the old duke de Wirtemberg, and pene- 
ed into the heart of his country; but, after all 
6 lucceſs, he had been forced to retire. The 
hin had twice taken and ſacked Heidelberg, 
ien the enemy as often retook ; ſo that his bigh- 
vas at laſt obliged to act only on the defenſive 
alt the Imperialiſts. 
larſhal de Catinat, after the victory at Stafarda, 
the conqueſt of all Savoy, could not even ſave 
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Dauphire from an irruption of the duke of Save gol 
neither was he able, after his victory at Marſcill 1 
to preſerve the important town of Caſal. 0 

In Spain, the marſhal de Noailles alſo gained rity 
battle near the banks of the river Ter*, He 0 15 
Girona, and ſome other inconſiderable places: des 
he had only a weak army, and was obliged, after A 
victory, to retire from before Barcelona, TI. 
French, victorious on all ſides, and weakened v ben, 
ſucceſs, found the allies to be an hydra, al: 
ſpringing up afreſh. It began now to be ſomewiiMl.;: 
difficult to muſter up recruits in France, and me TY 
ſo to raiſe money. The ſeverity of the ſeaſu 
having deſtroyed the fruits of the earth, brought NU. 
a famine alſo at this time; ſo that, in the midi: 
their Te Deums and rejoicings, the French werep an 
riſhing with want and miſery. Their wonted ſpill 5. 
and notion of ſuperiority, the very ſoul of the Fre 
troops, began likewiſe to {ink apace. Lewis Wy 
ceaſed to command them; Louvois was de ef. 
and they were highly diſſatisfied with his ſon Met. 
beſieux: finally, the death of marſhal Luxe: :: 
bourg *, under whom the ſoldiers thought them(elM ii 
invincible, ſeemed to put an end to the rapid couliiin: 
of France's victories. 

The art of bombarding maritime towns Men. 
ſhips, was now uſed againſt its inventors ; that 0 lan. 
fernal machine, with which the Engliſh attempt: : 
to deſtroy St. Malo, and which blew up too ee 
to do execution, did not owe its original to the Wie x 
genuity of France: theſe fire-ſhips had been ſte. 
in Europe a conſiderable time before; but n 


the art of throwing bombs with as much certaa! : 
from a moving veſſel as from the ſolid grouiu: 
which the French claim as their invention ; a0 
was by this art that Dieppe, Havre-de-grace, 8 
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lo, Dunkirk, and Calais, were bombarded by the 
goliſh fleets *. Dieppe, being the moſt acceſſible, 
3 the only one which fuffered conſiderable da- 
ge. This town, now fo agreeable by the regu- 
my of its buildings, which owes its preſent beauty 
ts former deſtruction, was intirely reduced to 
es. In Havre-de-grace there were only about 
meaty houſes deſtroyed; but the fortifications of 
te harbour were utterly demoliſhed. In this ſenſe 
ben, the medal ſtruck in Holland is founded on 
wh, tho? the French hiſtorians have exclaimed 
nialt its falſity. The exergue is in Latin, to this 
pole; The harbour of Havre burnt and demo- 
el, &c. This inſcription does not ſay the towa 
j deſtroyed, which would have been falſe; but 
ktthe harbour was deſtroyed, which was the real 
wih. 

Sdon after, we again loſt Namur. In France 
bey had beſtowed the higheſt cncomiums on Lewis 
LV. for taking this place; nor had they been leſs 
mfoſe of their raillery, and indecent refle dions, 
pm William, for not being able to relieve it with 
aamy of eighty thouſand men. 

William made himſelf maſter of the place, in the 
me manner he had ſcen it taken. He attacked 
tin fight of an army much ſtronger than that he 
emmanded, when Lewis beſieged Namur. He 
ſand there many new fortifications, raiſed by Vau- 


” 


kt army; for, during his preparations to inveſt 
ve place, mar ſhal Bouflers had thrown himſelf into 
de towa with ſeven regiments of dragoons: thus, 
Namur was defended with ſixteen thouſand men, 
ul every moment expecting to be relieved by aa 
Wcred thouſand more. Marſhal de Bouflers was 
a ative and indefatigable general. and e pa- 

tive and indefatigable general, and a true pa 
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a: the French gariion, which defended it, was a 


L 3 triot; 
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triot ; employing his whole thoughts for the ſetyj 
of his country, which he loved as much as | 
itſelf, 

The marquis de Feuquieres, in his Memo « 
blames Bouflers for many pieces of miſconduRj 
his defence of the town and citadel of Namur 
nay, he even reflects upon him for his defence 
Liſle, which redounded fo much to his honoy 
The writers of Lewis XIV's reign have all ſervile 
ly copied the marquis for affairs of war, as they ha 
the abbe de Choiſi for private hiſtories. They di 
not, or, perhaps, had not an opportunity to knoy 
that Feuquieres, tho? an excellent officer, who kne 
| the practice and theory of war, was a man of nf 
leſs chagrin than brightneſs of genius, the Ar 
ſtarchus of generals, and ſometimes the Zoiluy 
He miſrepreſents facts, in order to have the pled 
ſure of cenſuring faults: he reproached every bod 
almoſt, and, in his turn, was alſo univerſally 18 
proached ; thence he was ſaid to be the braveltmg 
in Europe, becauſe he flept every night amidlt : 
hundred thouſand enemies. His merit not havit 
been diſtinguiſhed with a marſhal's ſtaff, he therg 
fore employed, againſt all the officers of ſtate, He 
whole wit and talents; which might have been 4 
great ſervice io the public, had he been as happy 
Eis temper as in his great abilities. 

He reproaches marfhal de Villeroi with more an 
greater miſconduct than Bouflers. Villeroi, at 
head of eighty thouſand men, was to have lug 
coured Namur: but, had even the two marſhal 
done all in their power, the ſituation of the grou 
was ſuch, that Namur could not have been relieveq 
and muſt have ſurrendered ſooner or later: and i 

army poſted on the banks of the Mehaigne, in . i 
ſame manner as that which had before obſtru!s 
William, now neceſſarily proved the like hindrat® 
to marſhal de Villeroi's army. 


Marſt 
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Marſhal de Bouflers, the count de Guiſcard, go- 
mor of Namur, the count de Laumont de Cha- 


kt, commander of the infantry, together with all 
e officers and ſoldiers, defended the town with 


o Wonderful obſtinacy and valour ; but all did not re- 


ur el its being taken above two days. When a town 
« Wiclieged by a ſuperior army, the works properly 
onMnducted, and the ſeaſon favourable, one may 
vile es pretty nearly in what time it will be taken, 
ba 'the defence be ever ſo vigorous. King William 
id the city and citadel of Namur; but this ex- 
oni colt him a little more time than it had done 
"ne ewis XIV. 
Tae king, at the time when he loſt Namur, or- 
An eed Bruſſels to be bombarded y: a fruitleſs re- 
lu ee which he took on the king of Spain, for thoſe 
eas lately bombarded by the Engliſh. It was 
qually ruinous and fatal to both parties. 
Lis now two centuries ſince the reſtleſs fpirit of 
mae Europeans, not contented to contine their fury 
in their own continent, have carried the deſo- 
aui aions of war to the moſt diſtant countries. We now 
neren ourſelves of money and men, to go to deſtroy 
, e another in the remoteſt parts of Aſia and Ame» 
en . The Indians, whom we have obliged, by force 
py WI #iiilice, to receive our ſettiements, and the Ame» 
W's, of whom we have butchered ſuch numbers, 
e ane driven from poſſeſſions, look upon us as ene- 
at ies of the human race, who come from the far- 
et parts of the world to cut their throats, and 
1 (hal*" to plunge our ſwords into each other's bo- 
rough ns. 
as | The French had, at this time, no other colony in 
e Qdia dut Ponticherry, which Colbert had eſtabliſhed 
n immenſe expence ; but no advantage could 
*reaped from it for ſeveral years. The Dutch ea- 
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fily took it; and thus ruined the commerce of Fran 
in India, when in its infancy. 

The Engliſh deſtroyed the French ſettlement 
St. Domingo 2. A privateer from Breſt ravag 
the Engliſh colony at the ifle of Gambea in Afric 
The privateers of St. Malo had likewiſe carriedf 
and ſword into their poſſeſſions in New-Englan 
Their Iſland of Jamaica had been alſo haraſſed} 
our ſquadrons, their veſſels taken and burnt, a 
their coaſts plundered, 

Pointis ®, the commander of the ſquadron, wi 
a conſiderable number of the king's ſhips, and fo 
American corlairs, went to ſurpriſe the town of Ca 
thagena e, the magazine of all the treaſure whit 
Spain brings from Mexico. The damage he « 
there was compured at twenty millions of livre 
and his gain at ten millions: but ſomewhat is a 
ways to be abated in theſe calculations; tho' n 
thing in thoſe extreme calamities ariſing from ſu 
glorious expeditions, | | 

The Duteh and Engliſh merchantmen were dal 
made prizes by the French privateers, but eſpecii 
by Dugue-trouio, a man of a ſingular genius, wh 
wanted only the command of fleets to gain himtl 
reputation of a Dragut, or a Barberoſſe. The eneny 
did not take io many of the French merchant-ſhipy 
for they had fewer to take; their commerce belt 
greatly deciined by the war, and the death 0 
Colbert, ; 

The reſult of theſe ſea and land expedi:ions v 
univerſal calamity. Thoſe who have more hum 
nity than policy will certainly take notice, that, 
this war, Lewis was in arms againft the king e 
Spain, his own nephew ; againſt the 'elector of vai: 
varia, whoſe ſiſter had been married to the Dal! 
phia ; and againſt his near relation the elector Pag 
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te, whoſe dominions he laid waſte by fire and 
rod. King James was dethroned by his own ſon- 


aw and daughter. We even afterwards ſaw the 
we of Savoy joining in a league againſt France, 


"a9 

0 ee one of his daughters was dauphineſs, and 
iat Spain, where another was queen. In ſhort, 
lan al of the wars amongſt Chriſtian p:inces, are a 


nd of civil wars. 

The moſt unwarrantable undertaking in all this 
i was the moſt ſucceſsful one; for William ſuc- 
red in every thing in England and Ireland; on 


wi 
continent, the ſucceſſes were pretty equally ba- 
fe When I call this undertaking unwarrant- 
whid le,! do not pretend to examine, whether the 
de Mich nation, after having ſpilt the father's blood, 
Ives in the right or in the wrong to proſcribe the 
is end to defend their religion and liberty; I ſay 
„, if chere is any ſuch thing as juſtice upon earth, 


rely it was repugnant thereto, for the ſon-in-law 
daughter of James to drive him from his king- 
bn, 


CHAPTER: MS 


1: peace of Ryſwick ; the ſtate of Fu- 
tope, and of France in particular; the 


Spain. 


ns 

hum 15 RANCE ill preſerved the ſuperiority over all 

hat, ber cacmies. She had intirely cruſhed ſome 

ing em, as Savoy and the Palatinate; and had com- 
=e:d ho ilies on the fron ĩers of others: ſhe was 

e Dal * and powerful body, but fatigued by a long 

r Pali, d exhauſted by her viCtorics. One 


u, firack properly, wo uld have mace her ſtagger. 
1 Never Nas a number of enemies at once, cannot, 
L 5 in 


bi n and teſtament of Charles II. king of 
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in the end, be ſafe, but by a peace, or by their e 
viſion ; both which Lewis XIV. ſoon after broug 
about. 

Victor Amedeus, duke of Savoy, of all the; 
lied princes, knew beſt what meaſures to take, yh 
he found it conducive to his intereſt to break 
engagements : it was to him then that the coun 
France firſt applied. The count de Tele, after: 
marſhal of France, a nobleman of an amiable d 
poſition, as well as great abilities, and remark 
for his affability, a talent highly requiſite in car 


ing on negotiations, was accordingly ſent to Tui 
to ſound matters privately : and marſhal Catinat 
man equally formed for the affairs of peace or v 


brought the matter to a concluſion, There was 


neceſſity, indeed, for two ſuch able ſtateſmanf 
determine the duke of Savoy to accept of offers 
advantageous. They reſtored him his dominionlf 
they gave him money, and propoſed a marriage H 
twixt the young duke of Burgundy, the Dauphi 


ſon, and his daughter. In ſhort, the affair u 


ſoon agreed upon: the duke and Catinat conclul 
the treaty at Notre Dame de Loretto b, whit 
they went under pretence of a religious pilgrima 
but almoſt every body ſaw through their deli 
Innocent XII. the pope at that time, was extrem 
deſirous of entering into this negotiation, His 
ſign was at once to deliver Italy from the inval' 


of the French, and the continual taxes exacted] 


the emperor for the payment of his armies; 
wanted the Imperialiſts to leave Italy neuter; A 


the duke of Savoy accordingly engaged to pi 
cure him this neutrality by the treaty. The el 
peror at firſt ſtood out; for the court of Vier 


ſeldom came to a determination till the laſt ex 
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zity. The duke of Savoy then joined his army 
ohe French; and, in leſs than a month, this 
ince became the generaliſſimo of the emperor as 
Fell as of Lewis XIV. His daughter was carried 
at France, at eleven years of age, to be married 
p the duke of Burgundy, but two years older. 
ter the duke of Savoy had gone off from the 
zzzue, it happened then, as before in the peace of 
fimegen, that each of the allies began to treat ſe- 
zately, The emperor was the firſt, and accepted 
f the neutrality of Italy. The Dutch propoſed 
ke caſtle of Ryſwick, near the Hague, to hold the 
inferences in, for a general peace. The four ar- 
ties, which Lewis had then in the field, haſtened 
tutters to a concluſion : he had twenty-four thou- 


gen Wind men in Flanders, under Villeroi ; marſhal de 
ers WM (hoiſeul was at the head of forty thouſand, on the 
mon bas of the Rhine; and Catinat commanded as 
oe WW nay in Piedmont. The duke de Vendome, who, 
pM fon a volunteer, had gone through all the diffe- 


tat ſtations in the army, was now at laſt head ge- 
zralin Catalonia, where he had gained a victory, 
nl] taken Barcelona. Theſe new and ſucceſsful 
torts were efficacious mediators for the peace, 
The court of Rome offered her mediation ; but 


lis was rejected, as before at Nimegen. Charles 
His . king of Sweden, was pitched upon as mediator. 
wall e peace, in ſhort, was atlaſt concluded ; but not 
Red n ſuch loftineſs, nor on ſuch advantageous con- 
ies; ns, as had formerly diſtinguiſhed the grandeur 
er; Lewis XIV.; for, on the contrary, every thing 
to plMFene from his ſide with a remarkable moderation 
he egal condeſcenſion. This he conſidered as good 


Flicy, and as neceſſiry to make him greater and 
ſt ex:itore powerful than ever. 
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The king of Spain, having been worn out by 
complication of diſtempers before bis fortieth yen 
was now near his end: after his death, the poſteri 
of Charles would be extinct; for there was no morf 
of that branch ſurviving. Lewis XIV. had a claid 
on tae Spanith crown, as being grandſon to Phili 
III. by Anne of Auſtria; and the - Dauphin va 
equally intitled, by Maria-Thereſia. | 

The great aim of Lewis, as it really ought to hau 
been, was to prevent the ſucceſſion of all that vai 
- monarchy of his and his ſon's grandfathet᷑, fron 
falling wholly into the other branch of the Auſtri 
family. He hoped, that the houſe of Bourbofh 
would be able, at leaſt, to lay hold of ſome pon 

ion thereof; and tha?, at laſt,'\he might perhapl 
get the whole into her poſſeſſion. The ſolem 
renunciations of his mother and wife appeared tf 
Lewis as formal tries, that ought to be aboliſh 
when new circumſtances aroſe. In this ſcheme ffi 


the aggrandizing of France, it was neceſſary, how 
ever, to put on an appearance of moderation tf 


Europe, in order to keep in quiet ſo many jealoul 
powers. The peace now gave him time to procurf 
ew allies, to re-eſtabliſn his former finances, 4 


well as to create others which ſeemed needful, an 


to train up a ne ſoldiery. He thought proper, there 


fore, to make ſome conceſſions, in hopes: of gain 
ing thereby more conſiderable advantages. 1 
The king reſtored to the Spaniards all he hal 


1 . 1:85 
taken near the Pyrenees, in the late war; as he diſ 


alſo Luxembourg, Mons, Ath, and Courtrai, 1 


Flanders. He acknowleged William as lawful king 


of England, hitherto ſtiled only prince of Orangy 


. 2 
and accounted a tyrant and uturper : he promiſeſ 


likewiſe to give no aſſiſtance to his enemies. Ring 

* . . 1 ate 
James, who was not even mentioned in the tres 
remained at St. Germains, living on the empty title 


ef king, and Lewis's pealon. He feat __ 
no! 
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do againſt his rival but manifeſtoes : his protector 
us obliged to ſacrifice him; and he was already 

Iorgotten in Europe. 

Tte decrees paſſed by the parliaments of Briſac 
nd Metz againſt fo many ſovereigns, and the re- 
H :cions made near Alſace, thoſe monuments of 
2M ©2wer, and dangerous tyranny, were aboliſhed : 
nd all the juriſdictons which had been ſeized, were 
iſ» returned to the lawful proprietors. 

Belides theſe conceſſions, Lewis reſtored ri. 
urg, Briſac, Kheil and Philipſbourg, to the 
impice. He alſo agreed to demoliſh the fortifica- 
ions of Straſbourg on the Rhine, Fort Lewis, 
Traxrbach, and Mont-royal ; works on which Vau- 
ban had exhauſted his art, and the king his trea- 
ſues. All Europe became aſtoniſhed, and France 
ves moved with indignation, that Lewis ſhould 
zee to ſuch a peace as if he had been conquered. 
Halali, Creci, and Callieres, who had ſigned 
u, durſt not ſhew themſelves at court, nor in 
tk: city; every body loaded them with ſarcaſms 
24 reproaches, as if they had taken a ſtep not or- 
Gred by the miniſtry. The court bitterly reflected 
won them for having betrayed the honour of France. 
Tae courtiers, having more zeal than penetration, 
we 1g2urant, that, upon this treaty, ſo ſhameful in 
ppeatance, Lewis intended to found his grandeur, 

It was by th's treaty that France reſtored Lorrain 

„tte fanily which had enjoyed it ſeven hundred 
bers. Duke Charles V. who had been the {-pport 

ct tne Empire, and had conquered the Turks, was 

65. =; 5 5 on Leopoid, at the peace of Rylwick, 
bes polteilion of his fovereignty ; tho” (tripped, 
ace. of 113: uit rights; for he was not permitted 
bo fortify his capital: but they could not deprive him 

cf « more glorious right, that of acting for the 

©. of his ſubjects : « right which no prince ever 

ud ſo worthily as Leopold. 
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It were to be wiſhed, indeed, it could be x, 
membred to lateſt poſterity, that one of the pe 
tieſt princes of Europe was he who did moſt f. 
the benefit of his people. He found Lorrain de 
folate and abandoned, which he repeopled and e 
riched : he preſerved it always in peace, whilſt ; 
Europe was ravaged by war: his conduct was f 
prudent, that he was always on good terms wit 
France, and was at the ſamegime beloved int 
Empire ; happily keeping that juſt medium, which 
petty prince is ſcarce ever able to preſerve betwi 
two formidable powers. He procured his peopl 
an abundance, which they had never known b& 
fore ; and the nobility of Lorrain, who had be 
reduced to extreme miſery, were raiſed to a ſtat 
of opulence by his acts of generoſity. If ht 
ſaw a gentleman's houſe in ruins, he immediately 
had it rebuilt at his own expence : he paid theff 
debts, and took care to have their daughters pros 
perly married. He was profuſe in his preſents} 
and his manner of giving was even ſuperior to hi 
bounty; for he ſhewed, in all his gifts, at once, ti 
magnificence of a prince, and the politeneſs of 
friend. The arts being honoured in his linle pros 
vince, produced a new circulation, which make$ 
the riches of a ſtate, His court was formed aft 
the model of France; and one who had come from 
thence to Luneville, would almoſt imagine himſel 


ſtill at Verſailles. After the example of Lewis, he 


encouraged learning: he eſtabliſhed an univeriity à 


Luneville for true literature, without pedantry ; aud 
thither the young nobility of Germany went to reg 
ceive their education. There the true and uſefdl 


ſciences were taught; and the principles of natural 
philoſophy ocularly demonſtrated bythe moſt cur1iou 
machines. He ſearched for men of genius and tas 


lents, even in the loweſt ſtations, and moſt obſcute iet 


treats ; and, when he found ſuch, he always encoi 


rage 
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aced and brought them to light. In ſhort, during 
tis whole reign, his only employment was the care 
of procuring to his people tranquillity, riches, 


1 df knowledge, and pleaſure. © I would quit my 
eu throne to-morrow,” ſaid he, © if 1 could do 
t no more good.“ Thus he enjoyed the pleaſure 


of being univerſally beloved ; and, long after his 


with 0:ath, 1 myſelf have ſeen his ſubjects ſhed tears 
1 th yen his name was mentioned, In ſhort, he left 
ich MY i example to the greateſt princes 3 and by his be- 
will taviour, not a little paved the way for his fon to the 
cop imperial diadem. 

| bY About the time when Lewis was fettling the peace 
beckiff of Ryſwick, with a view to the ſucceſſion of Spain, 
al hecrown of Poland became vacant. This crown 
f vs the only elective one in the world; and fo- 


rigners, as well as Polanders, might put in their 
claim. There were two ways to procure it, either 
pro by merit that was conſpicuous, and ſupported with 
ents I intereſt, to carry the votes (as was the caſe of John 
o hl Sobieſki the laſt king), or by treaſure ſuffieĩent to 
„ tha purchaſe this kingdom, which is generally put up to 
of Wl :kind of auction. 

pro The abbe de Polignac, afterwards cardinal, had, 
nake : firſt, addreſs enough to carry the votes in favour 
afta_ſ 0: the Prince de Conti, fo well known for his gal- 
from lint behaviour at Steenkirk and Nerwind : he had 
mſell never, however, commanded in chief, nor been ad- 
s, ho nitted into the king's privy- council: the duke of 
ty & Bourbon, his relation, was reputed equal to him in 
; and varlike affairs; and the duke de Vendome was a 
o rei man of greater renown for martial abilities. Never- 
uſeflY the eſs, his fame eclipſed that of the other two. 
aural This was owing to his art of pleaſing, and diſplay- 
71008 ng bis talents to the beſt advantage; an art which 
d tas nobody ever poſſeſſed to an higher degree than 
re ref Conti. Polignac, who had that of perſuading, firſt 
ncoue Grmined the electors in that princc's favour. By 
rages his 
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his eloquence and promiſes, he counterbalanced th, 
treaſure which Auguſtus, elector of Saxony, ha 
laviſhed with ſuch profuſion. Conti was electec 
by a conſiderable majority ©; and accordingly pro 
claimed by the primate of the kingdom. Tyr 
hours after, Auguſtus was likewiſe choſen, by an 
other party, much leſs in number; but he was 2 

owerful prince, and had troops in readineſs on the 
frontiers of Poland. The prince de Conti was ab 
ſent, without money, without troops, and without 
power: he had nothing but his name, and the car 
dinal de Polignac. Lewis ought certainly either te 
have prevented his accepting of the offer of the 
crown, or to have ſupplied him with a ſufficient 
force to carry it againſt his rival. The French 
miniſtry was thought to have done too much, in 
ſending the priace of Conti; and too little, in gir4 


ing him only a ſmall convoy, and a few bills off 
exchange, with which he came into the road off 


Dantzick. This method of beginning affairs, and 
dropping them, is a kind of policy frequently prac4 


tiſed by the French miniſtry. The prince de Conti 


was not even admitted into Dantzick ; and his bills, 


were proteſted. The intrigues of the pope, thoſe] 
of the emperor, and the money and troops off 
Saxony, had already ſecured the crown to his rival. 
He returned with the glory only of having been! 


ele ted; and France had the moi tification to find. 
that ſhe was unable to make a king of Poland. 


The diſgrace of the prince of Conti did not di- 
turb the peace of the North amongſt the Chriſtians. 
The South of Europe was reſtored to quiet by the 
treaty of Ryſwick; ſo that there was now no other 
war rem iu ing, but that which the Turks carried on 
with Germany, Poland, Venice; and Mulco"y-$ 
The Chriſtians, however, notwithſtanding their I- 
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nagement, and diviſions, had, in this war, the 
priority. Soon after, happened the battle of 


CtedMWinta “, in which prince Eugene routed the grand 
proWnior at the head of his army. This defeat, 
Wo de remarkable by the death of a grand vizier, 


genteen baſhaws, and twenty thouſand Twks, 
mbled the Ottoman inſolence, and brought on the 
mice of Carlowitz; in which the Turks were 
liged to ſubmit to the terms of their conquerors *, 
he Venetians were to have Morea, the Muſco- 
tes Aſoph, the Poles Caminieck, and the em- 
ror Tranſilvania. All Chriſtendom was bleſſed 
jith perfect tranquillity, and war was not talked of 
ther in Aſia or Africa. The world, in general, 
emed to be in peace during the laſt two years of 
„i te ſeventeenth century; a remarkable period, but 
g ea ſhort duration. 

OO The public troubles foon began again. The 
oi vorm was diſturbed, in the year 1700. by two 
andi zen, the moſt extraordinary that ever appeared in 
dete world; the czar Peter Alexiovitz, emperor of 
on ha, and young Charles XII. king of Sweden. 
ile czar Peter, though born almoſt a ſavage, ar- 
sehe to a pitch of tine grandeur : by force of ge- 
ais, and labour, he became the reformer, or ra- 
val i founder, of his empire. Charles XII. more 
cn urageovs than Peter, and yet leſs ſerviceable to his 
nch Mi- cts, being formed to command a foldiery, but 
ra pesple, was the firit hero of his age: he 


diſh led, however, with the character of a rath and 
05. Maprudcnt prince. That war, which continued 
che Whtcen vears, and brought ſuch deflation on 
- North, aroſe from the ambitions deſigns of 


le Czar, and the kings of Poland and Deamark, 
„e intended to take advantage of the youth of 
darles XII. in order to ſtrip him of ſome part 
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of his dominions. Charles, when he was on 
ſixteen years old, conquered theſe three prince 
became the terror of the North, and was repute 
an hero at an age when others have not finiſhy 
their education. Nine years he was the moſt fo 
midable prince in the world, and nine more t 
moſt unfortunate. 
The freſh commotions in the South of Eurg 
ſprung from another cauſe. A gt:eat diſpute arg 
about dividing the.ſpoils of the Spaniſh monard 
whoſe death was approaching. The powers, v 
already enjoyed in idea this vaſt ſucceſſion, act 
in the ſame manner as generally happens duri 
the ſickneſs of a rich old man wi:hout children 
his wife, his relations, the prieſts, and the lawye 
placed to receive the laſt commands of the dyi 
perſon, beſet him on all ſides to wreſt from him] 
word in their favour. Some agree to ſhare t 
ſpoils, whilſt others prepare to diſpute them 
Lewis XIV. and the emperor Leopold, were] 
the ſame degree of conſenguinity: both wel 
grandlons of Philip III. for both had many 
daughters of Philip IV. His royal highneſs tl 
Dauphin, and Joſeph king of the Romans, the en 
peror's fon, had a double claim by the ſame prox 
mity. The right of birth was in the houle @ 
Bourbon; for the king, and his ſon the Dauphin 
had the eldeſt daughters for their Mothers: but tal 
emperor's family aſſerted for their rights, firlt any” 
eſpecially, he ſolemn and ratified renuntiations Wi 
Lewis XIII. and XIV. to the crown of Spain 
then the name of Auiltia ; the blood of Max 
milian, from whom Leopold and Charles 18 
were Jeſcended ; the almoſt conſtant union of ti 
two Aultrian branches, and the ſtill more conſtant 
| hatred againſt the Bourbons; the averſion which 
the Spaniards had then to the French nation; uy "7 
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heir laſt reſource, a certain policy they had in 
ir power to govern the Spaniſh councils, 

Thele two rivals were not only afraid of each 
ber, but had likewiſe all Europe to fear. The 
er powers, but eſpecially thoſe of England and 
land, whoſe intereſt it was to keep a balance, 
wid never ſuffer the crown of Spain, with that 
f the Empire, or of France, to be placed upon 
e fame head. William had formed a deſign, even 
jſt Charles II. was living, to make a partition 
{the Spaniſh monarchy, and to give the principal 
ito a prince neither of the Bourbon nor Auſtrian 
ly. This young prince, only cight years of 
% was deſcended from the youngeſt daughter of 
ilip IV. wife to the emperor Leopold: theſe had 
daughter married to Maximilian elector of Ba- 
nia; and the youth, whom the Engliſh and Dutch 
u fixed upon, was the fruit of this marriage. 
ie French monarch conſented to this ; he being 
have, by the partition, Sicily, Naples, the pro- 
nce of Guipuſcoa, and ſeveral towns. The arch- 
ke Charles was to have Milan; and the remainder 
i was to be given up to this young prince of Ba- 
a, whom it would be a conſiderable time be- 
de ey would have any occaſion to fear. Eng- 
an, France, and Holland, projected and made 
Ws treaty f. * France expected to gain an addition 
per territories 3 and the Engliſh and Dutch flat- 
___  tcmfelves they ſhould thereby effectually 
i quiet in one part of Europe. All this po- 
, however, proved of no ſignification. The 
bing, being told how much his monarchy 
vided before his death, was moved with the 


October 11. 1698. 


4 Larrey and Limiers ſeem to have known nothing 
Ws firſt partition- treaty. 
higheſt 


{ 
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higheſt indignation; and, in conſequence of 
every body expected, that he would declare d 
emperor, or the emperor's ſon, for his ſucceſſof 7 
as a recompence to Leopold for not being cot 
cerned in the partition; and, in ſhort, that 
teſtament would be intirely dictated by the pow 
of the Auſtrian Family, and wholly agreeable to 
wiſhes. He made one, indced ; but, in. this, Nr 
declared the ſame young prince of Bavaria, wha. i 
we have mentioned, heir to all his dominiodf 
The Spaniſh nation, who feared nothing fo mul 
as the diſmembering their monarchy, bighly af 
plauded this diſpoſition; and they hoped, a e: 
neral peace would be the effect of it. Ter 
hopes, however, were as vain as the partitiolfl:. 
treaty; for the prince of Bavaria, the king ele 
died at Bre ſſæles s. J 
The houſe of Auſtria was unjuſtly accuſed, 
being the caule of this ſudden death; and this oa... 
upon the bare pr babillty, that a crime is moſt 1M::- 
ly to be commited by thoſe to whom it ſeems m 
advantigzovs. The intrigues and cabals were il: 
newed in the courts of Madrid, Vienna, Verlail:- 
London, Rome, and the Hague. A: 
Lewis XIV. king William, and the ſtates gen:: 
ral, made another imaginary diviiion of the Span 
monarchy. They aflizned to the archduke Chari: 
younzer fon of the emperor, what they had defoß 
given to the deceaſed youth >. 1 
They allo ted Milan to the duke of Lorraiq 
and bis duchy, which had been ſo often tax 
and as often teſtored, by the French, was to i 
for ever anne xed to the crown of France. TW 
treaty, whic put in motion the political artitle 


of all the princes, either to oppoſe or defend WF: 
proved to as little purpoſe as the former. Euro 


; 
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x again diſappointed in her expeCtation, as hap- 


ns almoſt always. 

The emperor would not ſign this treaty of par- 
ion; becauſe he was in great hopes of having 
e hole ſucceſſion. The French monarch had 
ed it, and waited the event in the utmoſt 


It 


to ea. 
S, WM The king of Spain, being ſenſible of his decline- 
ha tate, though in the flower of his age, Was in- 


1::dto ſettle his whole monarchy on the archduke 
Carles, nephew to his Queen, and fon to the em- 
Nor Leopold: for ſo much was he convinced of 
z: neceſſity of paying {ome regard to the balancing 
| fem, taat he became afraid of naming the eldeſt 
tio nis ſucceſſor: ſuch a ſtep, he ſaw plainly, would 
aq | em the reſt of Europe, and all the other powers 
; ay immediately have recourle to arms, when 


; calf z7, Bohemia, and La Wein in the ſame 
ic. He therefore rcqu: ſted the emperor Leopold 
sm {:d his ſecond ſon, Charles, to Madiid, with 
21ouſand men; but this would not then have been 


12110: -::-4 oy France, England, Holland, nor Italy 
aal were ſollicitous to bring about the partition. 
Seu tee emperor would not venture his ſon alone to 
Pang de mercy of the Spaniſh council; and he knew 
ar/Y could not march ten thouſand men to that 
deroh on . His intention was only to ſend a ſuffi- 
Wet oy of troops into Italy, to ſecure himſelf in 
po 5 port of the Spaniſh-Auſtrian monarchy. It 
* 28 


peneã, in the important affairs of theie two grand 
«ces, as we daily fee amongſt private perſons 
rc t2cir little concerns; they diſputed, and then 


gew out of temper: the German havghtineſs 


E 422 tre Callilian pride. The countels de Per- 
"oY . «go intirely governed the queen of the dying 
5 Ferch, contributed like wiſe to alienate the af- 


ns of many, whom ſhe ovght rather to have 
gained 
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gained over to the intereſt of Madrid; and io! 
council of Vienna rendered things ſtill more iti 
con:ileable by their haughty procedure. i 
The young archduke, afterwards the empeſ 
Charles VI. generally called the Spaniards by ſo"! 
reproachful names. But he learned from thei 
how cautious a prince ought to be in his expreſſoſi 
The biſhop of Lerida, embaſſador from Madrid! 
Vienna, being diſguſted at the Germans, rep 
ſented what Charles had ſaid, in the worſt light, e 
his diſpatches to Madrid; and he himſelf wal" 
againſt the houſe of Auſtria, in terms more reproaꝗ * 
ful than any which the archduke had thrown out MF * 
gainſt the Spaniards : * The minds of the mii 
& ſters of Leopold,” ſaid he, are like the goꝗ 
© horns in my country, little, ſtubborn, and eroꝗ 
« ed.” This letter became public: The biſhop W'® 
Lerida was recalled ; and, at his return to Madril* 
he not a little heightened the antipathy of the Spi 
niards againſt the Germans, | 
Many other little trifling incidents, which are of" 
nerally connected with affairs of importance, col 
tributed likewiſe to bring about that great chang" 
which happened in Europe, and prepared the vi 
for that revolution, by which the houſe of Auſt": 
for ever loſt Spain and the Indies. Cardinal Port. 
earero, and moſt of the Spaniſh grandees, havin 
formed themſelves into a party, to prevent the dl 
membering of their monarchy, perſuaded Charles I} 
to prefer a young grandſon of Lewis XIV. to 
prince ſo remote from them, and fo incapable if 
defend them. This, they ſaid, would be no viola 


tion of the ſolemn renunciations, of the mother ang E 
ueen of Lewis XIV. to the crown of Spain g 
ſince theſe had been made on purpoſe to prereqꝶſ 


. . * ler y 
the elder ſons from coming into poſſeſſion of .“ 


two kingdoms; and, for that reaſon, wy 6 4 
COKE 
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woſen a younger ſon. It would be likewiſe doing 
ice to the right of blood, at the ſame time that 
gould preſerve the Spaniſh monarchy from a par- 
on. The ſcrupulous king conſulted divines 
Wn this point; who were of the ſame opinion 


„ 1 
d t 


ben in his council. He then, notwithſtanding his 
ao nels, wrote with his own hand to the pope, 
ria ing bis opinion in the affuir, The pope, who 


w plainly, that the liberty of Italy depended 


bt. Wir:atly on the houſe of Auſtria's being weakened, 
ur oe to Charles, „that the laws of Spain, and 
dae the welfare of all Chriſtendom, required him 


to give the preference to the family of Bour- 
don.“ This letter was dated the 16th of 
fy 1700, His holineſs, we ſee, of a caſe of 
ſcience made a ſtate- affair; whilſt his catholic 
rilty converted an important affair of ſtate into 
icale of conſcience. 

Lewis XIV. was informed of theſe proceedings; 
ut his council had not the leaſt concern in this great 
gent: at this juncture there was not even an em- 
ſ:zdor at Madrid. Marſhal d*Harcourt had been 
realied ſix months before; the partition-treaty, 
mich France was to ſupport by her arms, having 
red her miniſter highly obnoxious at the Spa- 
ih court, The French had now only at Madrid 
de of the ſecretaries to Harcourt's embaſſy, who 
tneged their affairs. This man has, indeed, been 
Led envoy in all the gazettes, and hiſtories gene- 
«ly copied from thence ; but there is certainly a 
vice difference betwixt real titles and thoſe that are 
My nominal. | 


er an +! Europe imagined, that the will of Charles II. 
pain fal deen intirely dictated by the court of Verſailles : 
reveW” tne dying prince had wholly conſulted the in- 
of thi net of his kingdom, and the wiſhes, nay, even 


bas, of his ſubjects - for the French monarch had 
AY "<:rcd a body of troops to march to the frontiers 


of 
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of Spain; and theſe were to be commanded by teri 
marſhal d*Harcourt. Nothing, indeed, is mor tt 
true than this, that the reputation of Lewis, anMh 
the idea of his power, were the only negotiator: 
which operated in this revolution. Charles of Aus 
ſtria, after having ſigued the ruin of his own houſs bh 
and the grandeur of that of Bourbon, languiſhe 
about a month longer, and then ended his obſcul u. 
life, in the thirty-ninth year of his age 1. Perba r. 
it may not be altogether uſeleſs, in order to ſhe: 
ſomewhat of human nature, to mention, that thi 
monarch, a few months before his death, ordered: 
the graves to be opened in the Eſcurial, of his fait 
ther, mother, and firſt queen, Maria- Louiſa of Oi; « 
leans, who was ſuſpected to have been poiſoned He 
his command; as may be ſeen in the chapter of AM 
necdotes ; and he kiſſed the rema nder of their bodie e 
In this he either followed the example of ſome a 
tient kings of Spain; or he was deſirous to accuſto en 
himſelf to the horror of death; or had, perhapW : 
ſome ſecret ſuperſtitious notion, that the opening iſ: 
theſe tombs would retard his fatal hour, | Ke! 
The particulars of his will were kept ſo ſecreſ 
that the count de Harrac, embaſſador from his It. 
perial majeſty, ſtil] flattered himſelf, that the arc 
duke was nominated ſucceſſor: he waited, for: 
a conſiderable time, the iſſue of the grand cou 
cil held immediately after the king's death; be 
the duke d'Abrantes at laſt approaching him with |: 
open arms, Harrac made then no doubt, that th: 
arch-duke was king; when the duke embracing: 
him, ſaid, Vengo ad expedir me de la caſu =! 
Auſtria ; I come to take my leave of the hou: 
„% of Auſtria,” n 
Thus, after two hundred years ſpent in war ««: 
and fruitleſs negotiations, for only a part of Mf 
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aniſh frontiers, the houſe of Bourbon by a daſh 
[the pen, at laſt got the whole Spaniſh mo- 
chy, without treaties, wi hout cabals, and even 
out the leaſt hope of ſuch a ſucceſſion, We 
wht ourſelves obliged to bring to light a fact 
herto darkened and miſrepreſented by ſo many 
ters and hiſtorians, blinded by prejudices, and 
ward appearances, which generally lead into 
ror, All that has been publiſhed in ſo many vo- 
nes, in relation to money ſpent on the occaſion 
| marſhzl d*Harcourt, and the Spanith miniſters 
hed to procure this will, muſt be ranked amongſt 
ical falſhoods, and popular errors. The mar- 
5d Torci, miniſter in France at that time for 
reign affairs, has given a convincing proof of 
is truth, by a paper which I have under his hand. 
te king of Spain, in chooſing for his ſucceſſor 
* grandſon of a king who had been ſo long his 
my, bad always his thoughts upon the effects 
a general balance. The duke d' Anjou, grand- 
of Lewis XIV. was called to the Spaniſh 
ſon, becauſe he could have no expeCtation of 
ring the crown of France; and the ſame teſta- 
at, which, in failure of a younger ſon of the 
bon family, nominated the archduke Charles, 
war's emperor Charles VI. expreſly ment1on- 
that tl. e Empire and Spain mult never be united 
te ame {. vereign. 

Lewis XIV. might now either adhere to the 
ty of partition, by which France would be a 
ner, or accept of the will ſo advantageous to his 
ay. Tis certain, the matter was under deli- 
fn, But, of all lis privy-council, chancellor 
MCartrain was the only one who adviſed him 
Pacep to the treaty : he ſaw the dange:s which 
Mid enive in having a new war to ſupport. Lewis 
nem a:ſo; but he was accuſtomed not to fear 
der: he accepted theietoie of the teſtament 
Yor, 1, M and, 
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and, at his coming out of the council, meetin 
princeſſes de Conti, and madame the duchel 
« Well,” ſaid he, ſmiling, „ which cou 
«© would you take, ladies? Then without w. 
ing their anſwer, © Which ſoever J follow,” 
ded he, I know I ſhall be blamed.“ 

The actions of kings, though they themſel 
may be flattered, always undergo many ſevere e 
ſures ; inſomuch that the king of England him 
had ſeveral bitter reflections thrown out againſt! 
in -parliament ; and his miniſters were perſecy 
for having made the treaty of partition, J 
Engliſh, who reaſon better than any people, 
who ſometimes ſuffer their reaſon to be extingyill 
by fury and party-ſpirit, at once exclaimed ag 
William, who made the treaty, and againſt Ley 
who broke it. 

Europe ſeemed at firſt to be ſtruck with ama 
ment, and unable to exert herſelf, when ſhe 
the monarchy of Spain become ſubje& to Franf 
her rival for three hundred vears. Lewis XIV. 
peared to be the happieſt and moſt powerful a 
narch upon earth. He was now in his ſixty- ſecc 
year, ſurrounded with a numerous” offspring ; 
one of his grandſons was going to take upon 
the ſovereignty of Spain, America, half of It: 
and the Netherlands. The emperor as yet co 
do nothing but complain. 

King William, being become weak and in 
though only in the fifty-ſecond year of his age, 
not now appear a dangerous enemy: beſides, WF 
muſt have the conſent of his parliament to dec 
war. Lewis had ſent over into England fix millic; 
of livres, by the ſtrength of which he flattered nil 
ſelf he ſhould be able to gain a majority of * 
in his intereſt. William and the Dutch, not havl 
a ſufficient ſtrength to declare themſelves, wrote 
Philip V. as lawful king of Spain. Lewis XI 


iſ 
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gs ſecure of the elector of Bavar a, father to the 

heiß teaſed young prince, who had been nominated 

zo of Spain. This elector, governor of the Ne- 

lands in the name of the late king Charles II. 

once ſecured to Philip V. the poſſeſſion of Flan- 

rs, and opened a paſſage for the French troops 

wugh bis electorate to Vienna, in caſe the em- 

zor ſhould declare war, The elector of Cologn, 

nther to the elector of Bavaria, was as ſtrongly in 

intereſt of France as his brother ; and both 

med to be right in their judgment; for the 

ue of Bourbon was then incomparably the 

ungeſt. The duke of Savoy had one daughter, 

o was ducheſs of Burgundy, and another new 

king to be queen of Spain: he himielf was to 

mand the French armies in Italy; ſo that it was 

timagined he would ever declare war againſt ſuch 

gr relations. 

The duke of Mantua, who had been fold by his 

iniftry to the French, now ſold himfſclf, and re- 
wed a French gariſon into his dukedom. The 

llaneſe acknowledged the grandion of Lewis 

out heſitating: even Portugal, the natural e- 
ny of Spain, at firſt joined with her. In ſhort, 
bm Lisbon to Antwerp, and from the Danube to 
ples, all was in the intereſt of the Bourbon fa- 
hy. The king became ſo haughty upon his proſpe- 
Y, that, in ſpeaking to the duke of Rochciavcaulr, 


ue ſome propoſitions made to him by the empe- 

ge, rr, he uſed the following expreſſion: “ You 

pe. ill find them even more inſolent than you were 
e 


old they were.“ 
Ning William, who' was an enemy to the gran- 
arof Lewis XIV. cven to his grave, Promiſed 
tempero: to arm England and Holland in his 
ae; and he likewiſe gained Denmark in bis in- 
y lt. In fine, he ſigned, at the Hague, a treaty 

1 2 Which 
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which had been, for ſome time, concerted agzi 
the Bourbon family * : but the French mon: 
was but little moved with this; and, reckoyj 
upon the diviſions which his money would make 
the Engliſh parliament, and till more upon t 
united ſtrength of France and Spain, he deſp 
his enemies. 

About this Time, James died at St. Germains 
Upon his deceaſe, Lewis immediately acknowle: 
the prince of Wales as lawful king of Engl 
Had he not taken this ſtep, *tis very probable 
parliament of England wouid not have intermedd 
betwixt the houſes of Bourbon and Auſtria; 
leaſt, ſeveral of the members of that parliam 
have ſo aſſired me: but thus to acknowlege 
their king a prince who had been proſcribed 
them, appeared an inſult to the nation, and an 
fecting to be arbitrary in Europe. This ſpirit 
liberty, which then reigned in England, be 
heightened by their hatred of the power of Ley 
XIV. diſpoſed the nation to give William whate 
ſubſidies he demanded. | 

The emperor Leopold firſt began the war in It: 
in the ſpring of the year 1701. Italy has bt 
generally the country which has felt moſt fr 
the ambition of the emperors : here it was that 
arms could moſt eaſily penetrate by the way of 
rol and Venice; for this republic, tho? neutral 
appearance, was more inclined to the houſe of! 
{tria than Bourbon : beſides, ſhe was obliged 
treaty to give a paſſage to the German troops; 
ſhe accordingly performed her engagements v 
out the leaſt reluctance. 

The emperor waited till the Germanic b4 
ſhould come over to his intereſt, before he wc 
attack Lewis on the ſide of Germany. He hag 


* September 1700. September 16. 1 701. 
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ty in Spain, and a correſpondence there: but 
:dvantage could be reaped from thence, un- 
& one of his ſons was there in perſon. This 
ud not be effected without the aid of the 
uch and Engliſh fleets. King William did all in 
power to haſten the preparations: and though 
sbody was weak, and almoſt lifeleſs, yet his un- 
landing, being (till lively and active, put every 
ng in motion : but all he did was not ſo much 
erve the houſe of Auſtria, as to humble that of 
ws XIV. 

He was to have headed the allied army in the be- 
ming of the year 1702. Death, however, pre- 
ted him in this deſign : he received a fall from 
torſe, which proved mortal to his decayed body ; 
it brought on a ſlight fever, which carried him 
He died without giving the leaſt aniwer to 
the Engliſh prieſts, who were at his bed- ſide, 
to him on the ſubject of religion; and he ſhew- 
to other uneaſineſs but that which aroſe from 
e fairs of Europe. 

fle left the reputation of a great politician, tho? 
bad never been popular; and a formidable ge- 
zl, tho he had loſt many battles. His conduct 
s ways diſcreet and moderate; and his ſpirits 
get appeared elevated but on a day of battle. 
never aimed at abſolute power in England ; and 


f wis it was owing that he reigned ſo peace- 
[Tal f, He was called ſtateholder of the Engliſn, 
x iz of the Dutch. He was acquainted with 


vt of the European languages, yet could not 
any one With elegance; for he was a man of 
de udgment and reflection than imagination. He 
<tedto ſhun all praiſe and flattery; becauſe, per- 
%, Lewis appeared too fond of them. His 
vas of a quite different kind from that of the 
WT: monarch. Thoſe who are moſt pleaſed 
* | d the character of a prince who acquired a 

1 M 3 kingdom 
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kingdom without a natural right; who maintan bo 
it without being beloved; who governed, and . 
did not enſlave Holland; who was the ſoul Ar 
the chief of half of Europe; who had the gen 
of a general, and the valour of a common oldie 
who never perſecuted any one for religion; wiſriac 
deſpiſed all human ſuperſtition ; and whoſe mann ue. 
were ſimple and modeſt ; ſuch, no doubt, will gi 
the name of Great to William rather than Ley 
Thoſe, on the contrary, who are more cham 
with the pleaſures of a ſplendid court; with m 
nificence ; with the protection given to Arts; wi 
zeal for th public good; with a paſſion for glo n 
and a talent for reigning ; who are more ſtruck vi 
the haughtineſs with which the French miniſte » 
and generals, in obedience to their ſovereignu's wi 
added provinces to France; who are more affe 

with ſcoing a {ngle kingdom withſtand fo may 
powers; in ſhort, who admire more a monarch 
France, wiio gives the kingdom of Spain to! 
giandion, then a ſon-in-law who dethrones [ 
f:ther ; ſoch will certainly give the preference 
Lewis XIV. 

William was ſucceeded by the princeſs Ann 
daughter of King James II. by a daughter of chai 
cellor Hyde, one of the greateſt men in Englanl 
She was married to the prince of Denmark, who 
only her greateſt ſubjett. As ſoon as ſhe aſcende 
the throne, ſhe entered into all the meaſures of lig; 
William, though ſhe had had an open rupture wil 
kim when living. Theſe mcaſures were certain 
the moſt agreeable to her people; and tho? a lore 
reign in any other kingdom may make his peopl 
blindly conform to his inclinations, yet, in England 
a prince muſt comply with theirs. 

The diſpoſitions made by England and Holland 
in order, if poſſible, to put the archduke Chari 
oa the throne of Spain, or at leaſt 10 oppoſe ag 

Bourbon 2 
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urbons, deſerve, perhaps the attention of all 
Holland was to maintain two hundred thou- 


U uoops, to be employed in the field, or to be kept 
Zell wriſons. This was more than the vaſt mo- 
Idi y of Spain could furniſh at this jundture. A 


riace of merchants, which had been almoſt totally 


ung ned in two months, about thirty years before, 
1l ol! now do more than the ſovereigns of Spain, 
eu des, Flanders, Peru, and Mexico. England 
um etook to furaiſh forty thouſand, In alliances it 


pſt always happens, that the parties furniſh at 
th leſs than they promiſed ; England, on the 
rely, in the ſecond year of the war, ſent fifty 
2d of forty thouſand men; and towards the 
of the war, ſhe maintained, of her own 
15 and thoſe of her allies, upon the frontiers 
trance, in Spain, in Italy, in Ireland, in Ame- 
ma, and in her fleets, two hundred and twenty 
land ſoldiers and ſailors: an expence which will 
heir incredible to one who conſiders, that Eng- 
x, properly ſpeaking, is but equal to a third of 
ace, and has not half ſo much money in ſpecie: 
ti will not ſorpaſs the belief of thoſe who know 
ut commerce and credit can do. The Engliſh 
re e always the greateſt burden in this alliance. 
2 Dutch lightened theirs by degrees: for, in 
Uty, the republic of the ſtates general are only 
ilaſtrious company of merchants ; but England 
0 an] fertile kingdom, abounding i in ſtateſmen : 


= azrals, and ſoldiers. 

25 Th. 

* de A was to furniſh twenty-four thou- 
orch 


Een. excluſive of the aſſiſtance of the Em- 
and thoſe allies whom he expected to ow 

i the Bourbon family, Meanwhile the grand- 
L of France reigned peaceably at Madrid; and 
risk ſeemed now at the height of his power and 
"7, But thoſe, who could penetrate the ſecrets 
e courts of Europe, eſpecially that of France, 
MN 4 began 
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began to apprehend a change. Spain, which 
been greatly weakened under the late kings of Muri 
blood of Charles V. became more fo in the | 
ginning of the reign of a ſon in the Bourbon 
mily. The houſe of Auſtria had partiſans in (ei! 
ral provinces of this monarchy. Catalonia ſeen 
ready to ſhake off the new yoke, and to dec 
for the archduke Charles. It was impoſſible 
conceive, that Portugal would not, ſooner or l 
eſpouſe the cauſe of the Auſtrian family. It 
peared her intereſt to blow up amongſt the $ 
niards, who were ker natural enemies, a civil v 
by which Liſbon muſt be a conſiderable gam 
The duke of Savoy, though but juſt become e. 
ther-in-law to the king of Spain, and allied to 
Bourbon family both by blood and treaties, yet 
peared already diſſatisfied with his ſon-in-law. WW 
had at firſt a monthly penſion of fifty thouſi 
crowns, which was augmented to two hundredth 
{and livres; but this did not appear to him fufficif 
to keep him in the Boubon int-reſt. He wanl 
at leaſt to have Montferrat, and part of Mill 
given up to him. The havghty treatment he ex 
rienced trom the French generals, and the mini de 
of Verſaille-, gave him reaſon to ſuſpect, thatY 
would ſoon be diſregarded by his ſons-in-law, . 
ſurrounded his dominions on all ſides. He had 
ready ſuddenly quitied the empire for Frarq; 
and it was now highly probable, that, being Wi" 
neglected by France, he would deſert ber the Wi” 
opportunity, ; 5 
In the court and kingdom of Lewis XIV. pe. 
of penetration already foreſaw a revolution, wo” 
thole of leſs diſcernment cannot perceive till ; 
event itſelf happens. The king, now above H. 
years of age, and being more retired, could Wy” 
ſo well diſtinguiſh the characters of men. 3 
ſaw things at too great a diſtance, with eyes i 


2 
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| \Wercing than before, and bewitched by a long 

ae of proſperity. Madam de Maintenon, with 

ee great qualities ſhe poſſeſſed, had neither that 

our, that reſolution, nor that greatneſs of ſoul, 

ute to ſupport the glory of a ſtate. It was by 

oor intereſt chiefly, that her favourite Chamillard 

made ſuperintendant of the finances, in 1698. 

1. Wed ſecretary at war, in 1701. He was more of 

e fine gentleman than the miniſter : but the mo- 

ay of his conduct, when he was governor of St. 

or, had pleaſed the king: however, notwithſtand- 

tis outward modeſty and diffidence, he was ſo 

ainfizppy as to think his ſtrength ſufficient to ſupport 

ie eight, which Colbert and Louvois both together 

o e borne with difficulty. The king relying upon 

et Wis own experience, believed he ſhould: be able 

. aſelf to direct his miniſters ſucceſsfully. He had 

ui to king James, upon the death of Louvois ; 

the | have loſt a good miniſter ; but this ſhall not 

geit effe & either your affairs or mine.” When he 

aol Barbeſieux to ſucceed Louvois as ſecretary at 

Hüter, I made your father a miniſter,” ſaid he; 

en and I will make you one too.“ He ſaid much 

ini e ſame to Chamillard, A king, indeec, who had 

bat ned fo long, and fo ſucceſsfully, ſeemed to have 

naht to ſpeak in this manner. 

ad la regard to the generals he employed, they 

are frequently too much confined by the ſtrict- 

34 kis of their orders; as were likewiſe his embaſſa- 

1c s, who were not to deviate in the leaſt from 118i 
ir inſtructions. He uſed to ſettle the opera- 4 

peo s of the campaign with Chamillard in madam | 
A atenon's apartment: and if a commander in- 

ill ede any great enterprize, he mult frequently ſend 

e (1? courier for permiſſion; and before his re- Nils 4, 

d Wh "> opportunity was loſt, or the general de- hal 

_ ented. . "_” 
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Honours and military rewards were laviſhed ir 
the molt inconſiderate manner, under the miniſtrt 
of Chamillard. Young men, and even children. 
were allowed to purchaſe regiments ; whilſt, 2 
mong the enemy, a regiment was the reward 
twenty years ſervice. This difference was after 


wards very ſenſibly felt, on ſeveral occaſions, wherd E 
an experienced colonel might have Mg" ger a (Ml © 
feat. In the year 1693. the king firſt create 
knights of St. Lewis; an order which he inſtitute Fe 


on purpoſe to raile an emulation in bis officers, an 
as an honourable reward for military bravery ; bul 
the croſles of this order were ſold as ſoon as Chl 
millard began his miniſtry: and they might be bovghif 
at the war- office for fifty crowns. Vilitary i! 
cipline, which is the very ſoul of an army, a 
which had been ſo ſtrictly preſerved by Louvoif 
was now ſhamefully neglected. The proper num 
ber of ſoldiers was not kept up in the Gr | 
nor that of the officers in the regimeats, I be cal 
fineſs of having an underſtanding with the commi : 
ſaries, and the remiſſneſs of the miniſter, produce 
this diſorder. The inconveniencies of which, b⸗ | 
other ciccumſtances concurred, muſt bave occzlical 
ed the lots of battles : for, in order to have a fro 
of as great extent as that of the enemy, they we 
obliged to oppoſe thin battalions to thoſe that we . ® 
ſtrong and numerous. The magazines were a 
neither ſuficiently ſupplied, nor kept in readinels 8 

and the arms were not properly tempered. T= 
perſons, therefore, who {2w theſe defects in 8 1 
governmect, and who knew what generals Frau;. 
would hare to encounter, were afraid for her, era: 
z midſt thoſe firſt adrantages, which ſeemed to pro 
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de war in 1701. the conduct of prince 
Eugene, of marſhal de Villeroi, the 
du ke de Vendome, the duke of Marl- 
borough, and marſhal de Villars, the 


year 1703. 


HE firſt general who gave a check to the ſu- 
periority of France, was a Frenchman ; for 
re muſt reckon prince Eugene, altho? a grandſon 

Charles - Emanuel duke of Savoy. His father, 
vo ſettled in France, was a lieutenant-general, and 
grernor of Champagne: He married Olimpia- 
Y: zciai, one of cardinal d{zzarin's nizces. From 
paring, in other reſpects unfortunate, was 
kr: zt Paris this prince, fo fatal afterwards to 
vs XIV. and fo little known to him in his. 
t:>, He was at at firſt ſtiled in France the cheva- 
Ee Carignan. He ſolicited the king for a ſingle 
52> of horfe ; but he met with a refuſal, becauſe 
E ꝛppened to be fo nearly related to the Princes 
E Conti, then in diſgrace at Toure. He then en- 
Ne into holy orders, and aſſumed the ritle of ab- 
: Saroy: : he pet itioned for an vPdey, and 
: 33 20g denied him. In Mort, finding that 
ZIV. would neither promo te kim in te 
re, gor the army, he went to ſerve the emperor 


- 3 
Tua KS in u0gary, in the year 1684. 
:2y with the priace 's of Conti, who had al- 
::2 2 giorious campaign - that ſervice. 
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thoſe wao accompanied them in this expeditior 
that they ſhould return. The abbot of Savoy was th 
only perſon who did not obey : he continued h 


5 
A 


"cs 
2 


route, declaring that he renounced France for eve ;1:r 
Wen the king was informed of this, he ſaid to ven 
courtiers, ſmiling, Don't you think I ſuffer Mo: 
% great loſs ? All the courtiers, indeed, locke at 
upon him as one of an unſettled mind, and v 
would never be capable of any great undertaking «1! 
But they framed their judgment on ſome ſallies fl 7: 
youth, which ought rever to fix our opinions M cf 
men. This prince, tho? held in ſuch contempt ar id 


French court, was born with the quahites requiſi 
to make a great warrior, and an able ſtateſmai 
H's underſtanding was clear and elevated, and bf 
re ſolution ſuch as was neceſſary in the field, and x 
cabinet. He has committed miſtakes, as all gener: 
have done; but his overſights were effaced by t 
number of his great actions. He bumbled wu 
grandcur of Lewis XIV. and governed the EA 
pire: and, in the whole courſe of his victorie 
and adminiſtration, he ſhewed an equal contemi 
of piice and riches, He even cultivated letters, 24 
encouraged them 2s much as he could, at the cou 
of Vienna. He was nov in tie thirty-ſeventh year 
his age; having derived great experience from k 
victories over the Turks, and the miſtakes of u 
Imperialiſts ia the late wars, wherein he had ler 
agaiaſt France. He made a deſcent upon Italy If 
the biſhoprick of Trent, and the territories of Ve 
nice, at the head of thirty thouſand men; havin 
a full power to purſue what meaſures be thocs i 
proper. The French court, at firſt, ordered maria 
Catinat not to oppoſe the paſſage of prince Eugen; 
either not chooſing to offer the firſt act of Rotury 
which was certzinly bad policy, when they h2c 
army in readineſs ; or to avoid giving offence i 


as? 
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non de feared as the German army. This falle ſtep of 
tte court made Catinat run into many others; for a 
general ſeldom ſucceeds, when obliged to follow a 
eln not his own. Beſides, it muſt be allowed ex- 
remely difficult, in ſuch a country, divided by fo 
pany rivers, and branches of rivers, to hinder the 
oke ::122e of a ſkilful enemy, ſuch as prince Eugene 
will 5:5; who, to a profound depth of deſign,joined like · 
ting ile a ſurpriſing quickneſs and activity in execution. 
de nature of the ground too, adjacent to the banks 
s fi cf tbe Adige, was ſuch, that the Imperialiſts were 
t confined, whilſt the French were ſcattered ; and 
ai ore extended. Catinat was for paſling over to 
nale enemy; but his lieutenant-generals ſtarted diffi- 
| bY <itizs, and formed cabals againſt him: he had not 
| wy {> 1ution enough to force them to a compliance 
or n his orders; and this omiſſion, ariſing from the 
1 =<<<ration of his temper, proved a fatal miſcon- 
* Eugene firſt attacked the poſt of Corpi, near 
> | e canal Bianco, defended by M. St. Fremont ; 
ne , not conforming exactly to the orders of bis 
oY ::::72!, was diſlodged, and driven from this im- 
-_ z2t ſtation, After this ſucceſs, the Germans 
cre maſters of all the country betwixt the Adige 
—- da; they even penetrated into the territo 
 Breiſciano, and Catinat retired behind the Oglio. 
* 1 Tay f the beſt officers approved of this retreat 
1 . extremely prudent ; nay we mult likewiſe add, 
ye want of ammunition, which the govern- 
Det bad z> promiſed, det neglected to ſend, rendered 
-: 222.utely neceſſary. The courtiers, eſpecially 
ole wad hoped to ſupplant Catinat in his com- 
ud, exclaimed againſt his conduct, as a reproach 
e French name. The marſhal de Villeroi un- 
tog to r<trieve the honour of the nation. The 
tohence 1 With * nich he ſpe Ke, and the affection 


1 — 2 2 


de $122 h 2d for him, accordingly procured this ge- 


Sera tde command in 112 ly; and the marſhal de 
Catinat, 


a 
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Catinat, notwithſtanding his victories at Stafford 
and Marſeilles, was obliged to ſerve under him. 
The marſhal duke de Villeroi was ſon to the king's 
preceptor ; and, having been brought up with hin igt 
was always highly in his favour. He had been 
companion to him in all his campaigns, as well as 
pleaſures. He was a man of an agreeable and 
charming perſon, courageous, honourable, friendly 
ſociable, and magnificent in every thing: but hi 
enemies ſaid, that, at the head of an army, he vas 
more taken up with the honour and pleaſure off 
commanding, than buſied in the deſigns of a preatff 
general, They likewiſe reproached him with ſuchif 
an obſtinate attachment to his own opinions, that he 
never followed the advice of any other perſon, | 
He came into Italy to give orders to marſhal de” 
Catinat, and to add to the diſguſt of the duke off 
Savoy. His behaviour ſhewed, that he thought ail! 
favourite of Lewis XIV. at the head of a powerful 
army, greatly above a prince. He called him only Sa- 
voy ; treating him as a general in the pay of France, 
and not as a ſovereign who was lord of the barriers 
which nature had fixed betwixt France and Italy. 
The friendſhip of this prince was certainly not fo , 
—fegarded, as ſeemed neceſſary. The court ima- . 
gined, that fear alone would be a ſufficient tie to 
keep him in her intereſt; and that a French army, 
by which about fix or ſeven thouſand Piedmonteſe 
troops were continually ſurrounded, would war- | 
rant his fidelity. Marthal Villeroi behaved to him 
as his ſuperior in command, and his equal in 
other reſpects. The duke of Savoy had the empty 
title of generaliſſimo, and the marſhal had the ſole I. 
authority. His firſt order was, that they ſhould Þ 
attack prince Eugene, poſted at Chiari near Oglio. | 
The general officers were of opinion, that ſuch 2 
ſtep would be contrary to all the rules of war, for 
very ſtrong reaſons; the poſt was in itſelf of no 
conſequence, 
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anſequence, and the intrenchments inacceſſible ; 
o that they could gain nothing by carrying. it, and, 
they failed, would loſe the reputation of the cam- 
isn. Villeroi peremptorily told the duke of Sa- 
oy, he muſt march; and he ſent an aid- de · camp, 
u his name, to order marſhal Catinat on the at- 
ck. Catinat made him repeat the order thrice ; 
nd then turning to the officers under his command, 
come then, gentlemen,” ſaid he, © we muſt 

WW obey.” They accordingly marched up to the 

atrenchments *. The duke of Savoy behaved, at 
Wi: head of his troops, not like a man diſſatisfied 
with France: Catinat fought as if he ſought for 
eech: he was wounded, and, in this condition, 
zen he ſaw the king's troops repulſed, and Ville- 
o not giving orders, he made a retreat. After 
tis, he left the army, and came to Verſailles, to 
ire an account of his conduct to the king, with- 
cut complaining of any perſon. 

Prince Eugene always kept the ſuperiority over 
narſhal Villeroi. At laſt, in the midſt of winter, in 
be year 1702. one night, when the marſhal was a- 
ſeep, in the utmoſt ſecurity, in Cremona, a town of 
eat ſtrength, and defended by a numerous gariſon, 
ewas ſuddenly awaked by the noiſe of ſeveral vol- 
to 4 les of muſquet · ſnot: he roſe in the utmoſt hurry, 
v, ' nd mounted his horſe, The firſt thing that preſents 

elf to bim, is a ſquadron of the enemy: he is 

atantly taken priſoner, and conducted out of the 
im bra, not knowing what paſſed there, nor being 
in de to imagine the cauſe of this ſurpriſing event. 
ty ice Eugene was already in Cremona. A prieſt, 
le med Bozzoli, provoſt of St. Maria Neuf, had 
din the Germans by a common ſewer : four hun- 
o. bed ſoldiers, having by this means been conveyed 
2 o the prieſt's houle had killed the guards at the 

. 


no | September 11, 1701. 
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two gates; and theſe being opened, prince Eugen, 
entered with four thouſand men. All this had beer 
done, before the governor, who was a Spaniard 
could have the leaſt ſuſpicion, and before Villerg 
awaked. The preparations for this enterprize hac 
been carried on with the utmoſt ſecrecy, order, di 
ligence, and precaution. The Spaniſh governo 
firſt appeared in the ſtreets, with ſome ſoldiers ; buf 
was killed by a muſquet-ſhot ; and all the gener 
officers ſhared the ſame fate, or were taken priſon 
ers, except count de Revel, the lieutenant · general 
and the marquis de Pralin. Chance, however, de 
feated all the prudence of prince Eugene. : 

The chevalier d*Entragues was that ſame day te 
have a review of his regiment of marines : they 


had accordingly aſſembled by four o'clock in th 


morning, at one end of the town, preciſely at tho 


time when prince Eugene entered at the other 
'D*Entragues hurried into the ſtreets with his . 
and furiouſly attacked the Germans. By this means 
the reſt of the gariſon had ſome time to come to- 
gether. The officers and ſoldiers thronged into the 
ſtreets, and public places, in the utmoſt confuſion; 
ſome half- armed, and others half naked, without a 
commander, and without order. They fought in 
the greateſt diſtraction, running from ſtreet to ſtreet, 
and from one ſquare to another. Two Iriſh regi- 
ments, part of the gariſon, at laſt put a ſtop to the 
fury of the Imperialiſts. Never was any town ſur- 
priſed with greater art and ſtratagem, nor any de- 


fended with ſo much valour. The gariſon conſiſted 
of five thouſand men: prince Eugene had yet! 


brought into the town but four thouſand : a conſi- 


derable detachment of his army was to have come 
by a bridge over the Po. His meaſures had been 
concerted with great prudence ; but another miſ. 
chance intirely defeated them. This bridge, guarded} 


only by about an hundred French ſoldiers, = Oo 
are 
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have been firſt ſeized by the German cuiraſſiers, 

who, as ſoon as prince Eugene entered the town, 

were accordingly ordered upon that exploit. For 

his purpoſe, as they had come in at the ſouth-gate, 
jeareſt the common ſewer, they muſt now paſs 
rough the Po- gate towards the field of Cremona, 
on the ſouth ſide, and thence to the bridge. They 
xcordingly haſtened thither ; but the guide, who 
conducted them, happening to be killed by a muſ- 
quet-ſhot from a window, the cuiraſſiers miſtook 
one ſtteet for another; and thus the way and time 
were protracted. In this ſhort interval, the Iriſh, 
having ruſhed to the Po-gate, furiouſly attacked 
ad repulſed the cuiraſſier:. The marqui: de Pralin 
eized this opportunity, and ordered the bridge to 
be cut down, Thus the reinforcement which the 
enemy expected, could not advance, and the town 
L was ſaved, 

cn Prince Eugene, after having fought the whole 
ns Gy, and having been always maſter of the gate he 
0 {ul entered, at laſt retreated ; carrying with him 
tel marſhal Villeroi, and ſeveral general officers, pri- 
0 bers; but failed in carrying Cremona, which his 
ta own activity and prudence, joined to the negligence 
in ig of the governor, had put into his hands, and which 
ct, fortune, and the bravery of the French and Iriſh, 
gtd taken from him. 

be Marſhal Villeroi, who was extremely unfortu- 
. aue on this occaſion, was exclaimed againſt by 
le. de courtiers at Verſailles with great bitterneſs ; 
dec Waich is not to be wondered at, conſidering his 
et character, his high ſtation, and the ſhare he had 


li- aways had of the royal favour. The king, who 
ne Named, but did not reproach, him, was highly pro- 
en 'okcd that every cne ſo much condemned his 
choice; and, on this occaſion, he ſaid, ** They are 
ed © thus outrageous againſt him, becauſe he is my 
o f  farourite ;” an expteſſion he never uſed towards 
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any perſon, but this once, during his whole life, rs 
The duke de Vendome was now named to the © 
command in Italy. dean 


The duke de Vendome, grandſon of Henry IV. NVIIari 
was, like him, bold and intrepid, affable in his der 
temper, benevolent in his diſpoſition, without pride, en 
hatred, envy, or revenge. His behaviour was ad 
haughty only to princes, but eaſy and condeſcending to 
to every body elle. He was the only general, under af 
whom the ſoldiers did not go to battle from a notion 


of duty, or prompted by that animal inſtinct, ande en 
mechanical enthuſiaſm, which leads them on to obey] . 
the commands of their officers : they fought for Br 
the duke of Vendome and would have facrificed HH 
their lives to retrieve any falle ſtep, which he was! ied 
ſometimes led into by the precipitancy of his tem- M. 
per. He was thought not to concert his deſigns : ho' 
with ſo much depth as prince Eugene; nor did be n 
ſo well underſtand the art of providing ſubſiſtence * 
for armies. He neglected all ceconomy, and allowed WW © 
the military diſcipline to relax. His table and bed en- bt 
roſſed too much of his time; which was likewiſe Mud 
the caſe of his brother. His effeminacy often 
brought him into danger of being ſurpriſed ; but, on Ia 
the day of action, he retrieved all by a preſence of . 
mind, and quickneſs of parts, which ſeemed to riſe * 
in proportion to the danger. He always diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf moſt in action; and this he always 
fought for; being, as was ſaid, not ſo well qualified 
as prince Eugene for a defenſive war, but, in every 
reſpect, as well formed for an offenſive one. 

His diſorder and negligence was not confined to 
the army; for it prevailed to a ſurpriſing exceſs in 
his houſe; nay, even in his perſon; and, from an 
averſion to pride and oſtentation, he ran into ſuch a Wi 
cynical ſlovenlineſs as can hardly be paralleled. His 
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diſintereſtedneſs, one of the moſt noble virtues, be- 
came in him a fault; for he kept no —_— his 
alls 3 71 N 
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life rs; and by this want of order, loſt more than he 
the ever beſtowed in acts of liberality: nay, by this 
jeans, he was often even pinched for common ne- 
Iv. fries. His brother, the grand prior, who ſerved 
bis nder him in Italy, had all the ſame imperfections 
de Nen to a greater exceſs, and for which he made a- 
waßl leads by the ſame valour. It was certainly aſtoniſh- 
ing eg to ſec two generals often a- bed at four o'clock in 
dere afternoon ; and two princes, grandſous of Hen - 
nV. funk into ſuch a neglect of their perſons, as 
den the meaneſt people would have been aſhamed 
ml ; 
0 But what is more ſurpriſing ſtill, is that mixture 
ed We aftivity and indolence, with which Vendome car- 
ed on a war againſt Eugene, fo full of ſtratagems, 


as 
n- Wſliprizes, marches, paſſages of rivers, dangerous, 
ns Wis unſerviceable ſkirmiſhes, and bloody engage- 
he rents, where both ſides claimed the victory: ſuch 
ce rss that of Luzara ©; upon the account of which 
ed Deum was ſung at Vienna as well as Paris. Ven- 
n- eme generally came off victorious when he had not 
iſe odo w th Eugene in perſon ; but when Eugene him- 
en ef commanded, then France had little reaſon to 
mn : alt, | 
of Amidſt theſe battles, and ſieges of ſo many forti- 
ſe Nied cities, and little towns, the court of Verſailles 
- rreeired ſecret intelligence, that the duke of Savoy, 
's andlon of Lewis XIII. and father-in-law to the 
d ile of Burgundy, and Philip V. had quitted the 
y boudon intereſt, and was gone over to that of the 
WY 'pcror. They were aſtoniſhed, and enraged, at his 
o WJ forſaking at once his two fons-in-law, and, as 
n WF) imagined, his own intereſt, But the emperor 
n romiſed all the French had refuſed him; Mont- 
a Þ erat, Mantua, Alexandria, Valencia, the country 


s « Auguſt 15. 1702. 
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twist the Po and Tenaro, and more money alſo 
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than France had allowed him. This money, how 
ever, was to be furniſhed by the Engliſh ; for the 
emperor could not pay his own army but with great 
difficulty. England, the richeſt of the allies, con 
tributed more than all of them to the public cauſe, 
Whether the duke of Savoy, by this ſtep, violated 
the laws of nations, and thoſe of nature, is a queſtion 
in morality, which has but little effe& on the cond 
duct of princes. The event ſhewed, in the end, thatf 
in this treaty, he had at leaſt not failed in the lawsf 
of policy: but he failed in another eſſential point, in 
leaving his troops to the mercy of the French, whileſ 
he was in treaty with the emperor. The duke def 
Vendome ordered them to be diſarmed e: they were 
not, indeed, above five thouſand men; but this was bu 
no inconſiderable number for the duke of Savoy. Mu 

Scarce had the houſe of Bourbon loſt this ally, ni 
when ſhe was informed, that the king of Portugal for 
had likewiſe declared againſt her. Don Pedro, the ¶ ec 
Portuguele monarch, acknowleged the archdukell * 


Charles king of Spain, The Imperial council, in Cer 
the name of the archduke, who had not one ton io 
in Spain, divided this monarchy in favour of Pedro 
II. giving up to him, by one of thoſe treaties which i 


were never put into execution, Vigo, Bayonne, Al- Wi 
cantara, Badajox, part of Eſtramadura, and all that! ec 
country ſituated on the welt of the Silver river in! 
America: in a word, Charles gave away what he i] 
had not, in order that ne might acquire what he ll ® 
could in Spain, - f c 

The king of Portugal, prir ce Darmſtadt miniſter N. 
to the archduke, and the admirante of Caſtille, his 0 
partiſan, even ſolicited the aſſiſtance of the emperot 
of Morocco. They not only made treaties with 
theſe barbarians for horſes and corn, but likewiſe | 
petitioned for troops. Muley Iſmael, emperor of | 
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Morocco, the moſt warlike and politic potentate 
den amongſt the Mahometan nations, would hot 
anſent to ſend troops, but upon terms that would 
ive been dangerous to Chriſtendom, and ſhameful 
p the king of Portugal. He demanded this mo- 
narch's ſon as an hoſtage, and certain towns alſo. 
That treaty, therefore, did not take effect; and the 
Chriſtians tore one another to pieces with their own 
bands, without the help of thoſe barbarians. Such 
hecours from Africa would have availed but little 
t the houſe of Auſtria, in compariſon of that ſhe 
rceived from England and Holland. 

Churchill, earl, and afterwards duke, of Marlbo- 
WM couch, who was declared general of the Dutch 
ad Engliſh forces in'1702. proved the moſt fatal 
nan to the grandeur of France, that had appeared 
for many ages. He was not as thoſe generals, who 
AY receive from the miniſtry a plan of the campaign in 
ke vritiog, and who, after having executed their or- 
in &rs at the head of an army, return to ſolicit the 
bonour of being continued in their command. He, 
n chat time, governed the queen of England, by 
u being ſo neceſſary a perſon, and by the influence 

which his wife had over her majeſty. He intirely 
ed the parliament by his own power and intereſt, 
pined to that of Godolphin, the lord treaſurer, 
whoſe ſon was married to his daughter. Thus, 
maſter of the court, the parliament, and the ex- 
dequer, more a king than William had been, as 
ter J eat a politician, and a much greater captain, he 
his dd more than the allies could expect. He had, 
rot a degree above all the generals of his time, 
ich bat calm courage in the midſt of tumult, that 
viſe BY {frenity of ſoul in danger, which the Engliſh call 
of c bead ; tete froide. And it was perhaps this 
JF ity, the greateſt gift of nature for command, 
watch formerly gave the Engliſh ſo many advan - 
tages 
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tages over the French in the plains of Poitiers 
Creſly, and Agincourt. | 

Marlborough, who was an indefatigable warri, 
during the campaign, in winter acted the part of 2 
able negotiator. He went to the Hague, and: 
the courts in Germany. He perſuaded the Dutcf 
to exert their utmoſt to humble France. HA 
rouſed the reſentment of the elector Palatine. H 
went likewiſe to flatter the haughty elector of 
Brandenbourg, when this prince wanted to be 
king: he ſerved him at table, in order to procuf 
of him a ſupply of ſeven or eight thouſand men 4 
Prince Eugene, on his part, no ſooner finiſhed ond 
campaign than he went directly for Vienna, to maxi 
preparation for another: and it cannot but appeaſ 
evident, how much better an army muſt ſubſiſti 
when the general himſelf acts as the miniſter 
Theſe two great men, who ſometimes jointly com 
manded, and ſometimes ſeparately, lived always inf 
a good underſtanding: they had frequent confeM 
rences at the Hague with the grand penſionari 
Heinſius, the miniſter who governed Holland it 
conjunction with ſecretary Fagel, with as much ſa 
gacity as the Barnevelts and de Witts, and with 
better fortune. Theſe three ſtateſmen ſo concertedi 
meaſures, that they put the ſprings of half Europe 
in motion, againſt the houſe of Bourbon. The” 
French miniſtry was then too weak to reſiſt long 
ſuch united force. They always kept the plan of 
the operations of the campaign a profound ſecret. 
They themſelves concerted their deſigns, and never ; 
communicated them even to thoſe whoſe aſſiſtance BY 
was neceſſary, till on the point of execution. Cha-, | 
millard, on the contrary, being no politician, no 05 
warrior, nor even well verſed in the public revenues, *© 
was greatly unequal to the part of a prime mini- 
ſter. His own incapacity to concert meaſures, 


made him therefore have recourſe to the — N 
of! 
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tis ſecrets often tranſpired even before he had fully 
ktermined what particular courſe to take. | 

As ſoon as Marlborough commanded the allied 
amy in Flanders, he made it appear, that he had 
earned the art of war from Turenne, under whom 
e bad ſerved his firſt campaign as a volunteer. 
event, in the French army, by no other name 
bt that of the hand/ome Engliſhman + but the viſ- 
Wont de Turenne had judged, that the hand/ome 
Preli/hman would one day come forth a very great 
n:n, He began his command with advancin 
tom obſcurity ſubaltern officers, in whom he dil- 
emed merit, without confining himſelf to the order 
& the military roll, which we call in France Pordre 
& tableau. He knew, that when ſteps of advance- 
rent are only the conſequence of ſeniority, emula- 


eng always the heſt officer. He formed men at 
nc. When he came into the field, he gained 
W cond conſiderably on the French, even without 
ihting, The firſt month of the campaign, count 
tone, the Dutch general, diſputed the com- 
vnd; but, on the ſecond 4, was obliged to yield 
v him in every reſpect. The French monarch had 
nr againſt him his grandſon the duke of Bur- 
andy, a wiſe and juſt prince, born to make men 
W:ippy. The marſhal de Bouflers, a brave and in- 
ly <f:ig:ble general, commanded under this young 
rice. But the duke, after having in vain at- 
mpted to take ſeveral places, and having been 

oF forced to retreat, by the excellent marches of 
te Engliſh, returned to Verſailles in the middle 
che campaign. Bouflers now remained alone a 
tor of the ſucceſs of Marlborough, who took 


170. 
Venlo, 


of many inferior perſons ; ſo that, by this means, 


lon is extinguiſhed z and that the oldeſt is far from 
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Venlo, Ruremonde, and Liege, always advancing 
and never for amoment quitting his ſuperiority, * 
' Marlborough, at his return to London after ti 
campaign, received all the honours that could b 
conferred either by a monarchy or republic; k 

was created a duke by the queen, and, which w' 
ſtill more grateful, received the thanks of botf 
houſes of parliament, who ſent a deputation of 
their number to wait upon him at his houſe for tha 
purpoſe. eg 

Nevertheleſs there ſtill appeared a man who ſeemf 
ed deſigned to be a bulwark to the glory of France 
This was marſhal duke de Villars, then only alieulM. 


7 
* 
— 


+. 
*. 


tenant- general, but ſoon afterwards generaliſſimo of 
the armies of France, Spain, and Sardinia, when ii 
the cighty-ſecond year of his age. He raiſed hin 
ſelf by an obſtinacy which he always ſhewed in a0 
ing beyond his commiſſion. He ſometimes diſplealſ 
ed Lewis, and, which was more dangerous, Louvoig 
for he ſpoke to them with the ſame boldneſs as h 
ſerved. They reproached him, that he had not M 
modeſtly becoming his valour. But, however, per 
ceiving he had a genius for war, and was forme@ 
for conducting a French army, after having neg 
lefted him a conſiderable number of years, they 
now promoted him. : : 

There was hardly any man whoſe fortune occa 
ſioned more murmuring and jealouſy, and yet n 
one ever gave leſs occaſion for it. He had, indeed 
been created a marſhal of France, a peer of th 
realm, and governor of a province: but then he haq 
ſaved the ſtate ; while others, who had almoſt ruined 
it, or thoſe who had been only mere courtiers, hag 
received very near the ſame recompences. They eve. 
reproached him with his riches, which he had ac 
quired by contributions levied in the cnemy's coun . 
try, the lawful, tho” inadequate, reward of his va 


lour and good conduct; whilſt thoſe, who had 
amaſleay 
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maſſed fortunes ten times more conſiderable by the 
zolt ſcandalous practices, poſſeſſed them with uni- 
ral approbation. He had not begun to enjoy 
Wi: 1cputa ion before his eightieth year; and he was 
reed to outlive the whole court, to taſte the full 
weets of his glory. 

It may not be unneceſſary to give the reaſon of 
tis injuſtice in the public. It was becauſe the 
zarſhal de Villars had no art: he knew not how to 
zn friends with bis good le ſe and honeſty ; nor to 
xquire eſteem by ſpeaking of himſelf ſo advantage- 
ly as he deſerved to be ſpoken of by others. 

One day, when he went to pay his reſpects to th e 
Wins, before he ſet out for his command, he tc d 
Win, before all the court : © Sir, I am going to fight 
WI jour majeſty's enemies: and 1 leave you ſorround- 
"ed with mine.“ He ſaid to the courtiers, who, in 
te regency ef the duke of Orleans, had amaſſed 


8 hes by that confuſion which was called the ſyſtem: 
As forme, [have never gained any thing but from 


"our enemies.“ His expreſſions, wherein he ſhew- 
ue lame courage as in his actions caſt too great 
ontempt on others, who were already ſuffic ently 
tated by bis good fortune. 

Atthe beginning of this war, he was one of thoſe 
Wenant-generals who commanded tie detact » 
eis in Alſace, The prince of Baden was at the 
no of he Imperialiits, and had taken Landau, 


ed 2 defence of four months by Mel-c. Ibis 
the ce continued his progreſs, having the advantage 
had numbers, in the ground, and in a ſucceſsful com- 


eccment of the campaign. His army was among 
mountains of Briſgau acjvining to the Black 
cit, wiiich immenle foreſt ſeparated t] e Bavarian 
auc French troops. Catinat commanded then 
rab urg; but he was too cautious to attack he 


dun ald \ a 
va ce of Baden at ſuch great diſcdvantage : for, had 
had ro vcd unſucceſsful, the French amy would hava 
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Marſhal Villars, with his victorious troops, at 
joined the elector of Bavaria ?; whom he found 
forious on his ſide, having gained ground of the 
my, and being maſter of the Imperial city of 
bon, where the diet of the empire had been 

ing ſchemes for his deſtruction. 
Villars was rather formed to ſerve his country by 
lowing his genius, than by acting in concert with 
nince, He led, or rather forced the elector on 
other ſide of the Danube: but, after they had 
kd the river, the eleCtor repented it; perceiving, 
the leaſt misfortune would expoſe his dominions 
Wt cmperor's mercy. The count de Styrum, at 
FF: ::d of twenty thouſand men, was then going to 
tte formidable army of the prince of Baden, 
bonawert. We mult prevent this,” ſaid 
s to the prince ; © we muſt march inſtantly, 
nd attack Styrum.“ The elector heſitated, and 
a ered, that he would confer with his generals 
WE niniſters, © J am your miniſter and general,“ 
l Villars: “ do you want any other counſel 
ban mine, when the queſtion is about giving 
ale? The prince, being full of appre- 
as for his dominions, was (till averſe to the 
a gencral's propoſal, and not a little diſpleaſed 
bim. Well then,” faid Villars, „if 
ur electoral highneſs will not ſeize this op- 
uotunity with your Bavarians, I will engage 
W ith the French ;”” and accordingly he imme- 
gare orders for the attack. The eleQor, 
nde was moved with indignation “*, and 


f April 1703. 
1 Al theſe particulars are in the manuſcript copy of 
E, written by marſhal Villars, which I have read. 
MF priated volume of theſe Memoirs is certainly his 
out the two others are by ſome other hand; and 
of WF like the firſt. 
: N 2 looked 
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locked upon Villars as extiemely raſh, yet fou 
himſelf under a kind of neceſſity to fight agaj 
his inclination. They engaged in the plains 
Hochſtet, near Donawert 8, 

After the firſt c! arge, there was a remarkable 
ſtance of the power of fortune in battles, 
French army, and that of the enemy, were b. 
ſeized with a panic; both at once betook the 
ſelves to flight, and marſhal Villars was left alm 
alone for iome minutes in the field of battle: hf 
ever, after ſome difficulty, he rallied his trooff 
led chem again to the charge, and gained the 
tory. Three thouſand of the Imperialiſts wif 
killed, four thouſand were taken priſoners, 4 
they loft all their artillery and baggage. Tha 
lector got poſſeſſion of Auſbourg ; and the r@l 
to Vienna being now laid open, it was deb 
in the emperor's council, whether he ſhould & 
his capital. ; 

The emperor's conſternation was excuſable ; 
he was then every where worſted, The duke 
Bus gundy, with the marihals Tallard and Vaulſ 
under him, had made himſelf maſter vf old Brill 
Talla:d had not only retaken Landau, but had I 
wiſe defeated the prince of Heſſe, afterwards 
of S eden, near Spires, when he came to rc 
tha: city. If we may believe the marquis de H 
quieres, that officer and judge fo well {killed in 
military art, but ſo ſevere in his opinions, warl 
Tallaid gained this battle by a miſtake and overii 
In his letter from the field of battle to his mae 
he had theſe words: Si, your army has tall. 
&« more ſtandards and colvurs than it has loſt cl. 
& mon folders,” 

France having been thus ſucceſsful in Germ 
it might be ſuppouſcd Villars would puſh the uc 


* 
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och farther, conſidering the impetuoſity of his 
per, ſo formed to diſconcert the ſlowneſs of the 
mans: but that particular quality, which made 
= {> formidable a general, rendered him intoler- 
e to the elector of Bavaria, The king deſired 
generals ſhould bæhave haughtily to none but an 
my; and the clector of Bavaria was (> unfor- 
zue as to demand another marſhal of France. 
Thus, notwithitanding Villars was fo neceffary 
um in Germany, where he had gained two 
aes, and, in all probability, would tave over- 
mered te emperor; yet he was ſent into the 
geannes, to quell an inſurrection amongſt the 
intry-people. We ſhall ſpeak of thele fanatics 
| the chapter upon religion. But Lewis XIV. 
mother enemies more terrible, more ſuccelsful, 


more irreconcileable, than the inhabitants of 


Ce vennes. 


„„ E 


be defeat at Blenheim, or Hochſtet; and 
its conſequences. 


HE duke of Marlborough returned to the Ne- 
therlands in the beginning of the year 1703. 
Mere bis conduct and lveceſs were equally great. 
We taken B nne, the ele nce of the clector 


7 * 11 al ao W N . aur 2 bier elk Ee 
all the circle of the lower Rhine, 'The mar- 

1 . Villeroi, as ſoon as be was ſet at liberty, 
manded in Flanders; but he was not more 

Wat againſt Marlborough, than he had been 

nt prince Eugene. The marſhal de Boukers 

% indeed, got a ſmall advantage, Vi h a detach- 

mof the army, at the battle of Erkern, against 


N 3 8 
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Obdam the Dutch general ; but this was attend 
with no advantages; and therefore was of no co 
ſequence. 

Mean while, if the Engliſh general had 
marched to the aſſiſtance of the emperor, tis pn 
bable the houſe of Auſtria would have been ini 
ruined. The elector of Bavaria was maſter | 
Paſſau: thirty thouſand French, under marſhal 
Marſin, who had ſucceeded Villars, covered ind 
country on the other ſide of the Danube; i 
pait.es made frequent incurſions into Auſtria, Vienf 
waz, on one fide, threatened by the French a 
Bava jane, and, on the other, by prince Ragoilif 
at the head of the Hungarians, fighting for th( 
liberty, and ſupported by the treaſure of Fran 
as well as Turkey. About this time, prince H 
gene now haſtened out of Italy to command 
army in Germany; and he met the duke of Mat 
borough at Hcilb:on. The Engliſh general, bei 
left intirely to his own judgment by bis queen, 
well as the Dutch, marched with ſuccour into v | 
heart of the Empire. He, at firſt, carried wil: 
him ten thouſand Engliſh infantry, and twentfll T 
three {quadrons of horſe. He haſtened his marq. 
and arrived upon the banks of the Danube, nq; 
Donawert, oppoſite to the elector of BavariM 
lines, wherein about eight thouſand French, a 
as many Bavarians, intrenched, guarded the countlf 
they had conquered, After a conteſt of two hoully 
Marlborough forced his way, at the head of iH 
Engliſh battalions, and defeated the French a 
Bavarians. *Tis ſaid, that he killed ſix thoulaf 
of the enemy, and loſt near that number bil 
ſelf * : but the number of the dead is but | 
little conſequence to a general, provided he gal 
his point. Marlborough took Donawert, paß 


July 2, 1704; 
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he Danube, and laid all Bavaria under contri- 
ation. 

Marſhal de Villeroi, who attempted to follow 
Dee Engliſh general when he began his march, pre- 
„ 30 loſt ſight of him; and did not learn where 
e was, till he heard of the victory at Donawert. 
Marſhal Tallard, at the head of thirty thouſand 
nen, marched another way to oppoſe Marlborough, 
ad joined the elector. 

About the ſame time, prince Eugene arrived, 
nd joined Marlborough. The two armies at lait 
net near Donawert, and almoſt in the ſame plains 
"cc marſhal Villars had gained a victory the year 

Wictore, This general, who was then in the Ce- 
Jenes, having received a letter from Tallard's 
my, dated the night before the battle, wherein the 
ustion of the two armies were deſcribed, and the 
rener in which Tallard intended to engage; Vil- 
SY wrote to the preſident de Maiſons, his brother- 

rw, that if marſhal Tallard gave battle in that 
alition, he would certainly be defeated. This let- 
tr was ſhewn to Lewis XIV. 

The French army, including the Bavarians, con- 
iled of eighty-two battalions, and an hundred and 
ty ſquadrons, which amounted to almoſt ſixty 
Wooulznd men; for the companies were not com- 
jete, The enemy had ſixty- four battalions and an 
red and fifty-two ſquadrons; but we may rec- 
wy” them only fifty-two thouſand ſtrong 3 for ar- 
ies are generally given out to be more numerous 
"= they really are. This bloody and deciſive 
ale merits a particular attention. The French 
Lerals have been cenſured for many blunders ; 
Ne principal of which was, the bringing their army 
nder a neceſſity of fighting, inſtead of ſuffering 
e enemy to be conſumed for want of forage, and 
* marſhal Villeroi time either to fall upon the 
UYuarded Low Countries, or march into Germany. 
N 4 But, - 
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But, in anſwer to this reproach, we muſt conſider 
that the French being more numerous than the con 
federate army, they had ſome reaſon to expect th 
victory; and, had they obtained this, the emper 
muſt have been dethroned. The marquis de Fey 
quicres reckons up twelve capital faults committe 


before and after the battle, by Marſin, Talladf - 
and the elector: the moſt palpable was, the noi” 
placing a ſtrong body of infantry in their centre} 15 
and the ſeparating their forces into two bodies. Bl” 


have often heard marſhal Villars ſay, that this dil : Fr. 
polition was inexcuſable. . . 
Marſhal Tallard was with the right wing, an . f 
the elector wi h Marfin, commanded the left. Tal 
Lud in his courage, had all the ardour and vivacii. 
o peculiar to the French: his genius was live 
penetrating and abounding in expedients and ref 
ſources. He was the perſon who had made thi. 
- pariition-treaties : in ſhort, Ee had obtained glorf 
and fortune by his capacity and courage. Th 
battle of Spires had gained him immortal honour 
notwithſtanding ell the cenſures of Feuquieres ; fo 
a victorious general is never guilty of any faults} 
in the publick opinion, in the fame manner . 
one who has been defeated, is always ſuppoſed .. 
have acted ill, thopgh his conduct has been neveſ 
Y diſercet. : 
Tallard had one misfortune extrem:1y dangeroug 
for a general: ke was ſo ſhort-ſighted, that he eoulq; 
not diſtinguiſh objects at the diſtance of twenty 
paces. Thoſe who have been well acquainteq 
with him, have likewiſe aſſured me, that his arden ., 
courage, quite contiary to that of Marlborough 
was zpt to be inflamed, in the heat of action, iq 
ſuch a degree, as to deprive him of the perfect ue? 
of his underſtanding. This defect proceeded from , 
the dry and hot temperature of his blood. It , 
ſulſiciently known, that all the qualities w 1 
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buls are derived from the natural conſtitution of 
ur bodies. 

The marſhal de Marſin had never before com- 
n:nded in chief; and, with a great deal of wit and 
pod underſtanding, he was ſaid to have rather the 
xperience of a good othcer than a general. 

As for the ele&or of Bavaria, he was not ſo 
nuch conſidered as a general, as a courageous 
rice; amiable in his behaviour, beloved by his 
wjects, and one who had more magnanimity than 
_— 

The battle began betwixt twelve and one o'clock, 
e with his Engliſh, having paſſed a 

imlet, immediately charged Tallaid's cavalry : 

1 a little before, had paſſed over to 
he left wing, to obſerve its diſpoſition. To be 
bliged to engage without their general, was, of 
if, a great diſadvantage to the marſhal's army, 
ide army, commanded by the elettor and Marſin, 
Wizz not yet attacked by prince Eugene. Marlbo- 
: pagh had fallen upon the right wing almoſt an 
| 7 oy fore Eugene could advance to the elector on 
Me 1ETT 

When ma:ſhal Tallard was told, that Marlbo- 
dugh had attacked bis wing, he flew to it inſtant]v, 
al found them in the Feat of action: the French 
gary were thrice rallied, and as often repulſed, 
le went to the village of Blenheim, where he had 
wlted twenty-ſeven battalions, and twelve ſqua- 
ons. This little ſeparate army made a continual 
re on that of Marlborough. From this village, 
were he gave his orders, he flew again to the other 
rer, where Marlborough, with bis horſe and bis 
Wot between the ſquadrons, was driving before him 

Wit French cavalry. 

M. de Feuquieres is certainly miſtaken in ſaying, 
hat m:rſhal Tallard was not there; and that he 
%s taken priſoner upon his return from Marſin's 
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wing to his own. All the accounts agree, that he 
was preſent ; and this he experienced to his coſt 
for there he was wounded, as was likewiſe his {of 
mortally. All his cavalry was routed in his pre 
ſence. The victorious Marlborough, on one 10 | 
forced betwixt the two French armies ; on the othef 
his general officers advanced likewiſe betwixt Blenf 
heim and Tallard's army, till ſeparated from wh 
little army in the village of Blenheim. a 

Marſhal Tallard, in this diſtreſſed ſituation, haſtenlf 
ed to rally ſome ſquadrons. The weakneſs of hi 
ſight made him miſtake a ſquadron of the enemf 
for a French one; and he was taken priſoner bi 
the Heſſian troops, then in the pay of England 
At this very inſtant too, prince Eugene, afi 
having been thrice repulſed, at laſt gained the ad lr 
vantage. Tallard's army was already completelyW" 


routed, and put to flight. The confuſion an de. 
diſtr action in this whole right wing was ſo great be 
that the officers, as well as ſoldiers, threw the rat 


ſelves into the Danube, without conſidering wh 
they did. None of the general officers gave ow 
ders for a retreat ; nor did any one think of ſaving" 
or bringing to action, thoſe twenty-ſeven battalioq; * 
and twelve ſquadrons of the beſt troops of France 
O unluckily cooped up in Blenheim. The ma f 
Mal de Marſin now made a retreat. Count de Bourg 
afterwards a marſhal of France, ſaved a ſmall pai 
of the infantry, by retir:ng through the marſh] 
of Hochſtet ; but neither he, nor Marlin, nor an 
other, thought of thoſe forces remaining in Bled 
heim, waiting for their orders : they amounted t 

eleven thouſand men, and were all veteran troopy 
There are many inſtances of leſſer armies, wag! 
have defeated others fifty thouſand ſtrong ; or wh. 
have made glorious retreats : but the ſituation af 
the p'ace, where an army is poſted, decides everf 


thing. The French foung} impoſſible to get on 
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of the narrow ſtreets of a village, to form them. 
elves in order of battle, before a victorious ene- 
ay, which would inſtantly have over-powered 
hem by a more extenſive front, by its artillery, 
Jad even by the cannon of the vanquiſhed army, 
aich they had in their poſſeſſion. Their gene- 
al officer, the marquis de Clerambaut, fon of 
rarſhal Clerambaut, haſtened to demand orders 
ef marſhal Tallard: but when he found this ge- 
W:cral was taken priſoner, and ſaw all flying, he 
lo took to flight, and ran to drown himſelf in the 
mi Danube. 
Brigadier Sivieres, who was poſted in the village 
Fl :: this juncture, made a bold and deſperate effort: 
ee called aloud to the officers of the Artois and 
ad Provence regiments to accompany him: theſe, ac- 
tell crdingly with the officers of ſome other regi- 
nf nents, inſtantly followed him. They ruſhedgypon 
ea be enemy in the ſame manner as a ſally is made 
em fom a beſieged town; but, after this ſally, it was 
phat iccefſary for them again to retire into the village; 
o nd immediately after, an officer, named Deſnon- 
ing files, entered the village on horſeback, with the 
jon fil of Orkney: Is this an Engliſh priſoner you 


nech bring?“ ſaid the reſt of the officers, croudin 
naß bout him. „ No, gentlemen,” he replied, © [ 
urg am the priſoner ; and come to tell you, that you 


paß © have no other courſe to take, but to ſurrender 
{ha yourſelves priſoners of war; and here is my lord 
an Orkney, who offers you terms of capitulation.“ 
lech al theſe veterans expreſſed the utmoſt aſtoniſh- 
i nent; the regiment of Navarre tore their colours, 
op nd buried them under-ground : but at laſt, being 
ht olige to yield to neceſſity, they lurrendered with- 
wh ont fighting. My lord Orkney has himſelf aſſured 
n of de, that they could not do otherwiſe, in ſuch a 
verf #v2tion. All Europe was aſtoniſhed, that the beſt 
| oF oops of France ſhould, in a body, ſubmit to ſuch 
an 
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an ignominy. Their misfortune was imputed tg 
cowardice ; but, ſome years after, fourteen thou- 
ſand Swedes ſurreadering themſelves prifoners at 
diſcretion to the Muſcovites in the open field, this 
not a little juſtified the French. 

Such was that celebrated battle, known in France 
by the name of Hochſtet, of Plentheim in Ger- 
many, and, in England, by that of Blenheim.] 
The conquerors loſt near five thouſand in the field, 
and had eight thouſand wounded ; the greateſt part 
in that wing commanded by prince Eugene. Thel 
Ficach army was almoſt intirely deſtroyed ; off 
ſixty thouſand men, who had been ſo long vio. 
rious, there remained not more than twenty thou- 
ſand. Wl ©: 

About twelve thouſand of the French were kil- Ml 
le, and fourteen thouſand made priſoners: all their ll b 
artillery, a vaſt number of their ſtandards and coll 
lours, their tents and field-equipages, were like» BY & 
wile taken by the enemy, together with the gene- :; 
ral of the French army, and twelve hundred off- 
cers of diſtinction. Thoſe who had fled, were 
diſperſed different ways: in leſs than a month, 
near three hundred miles of territory were Joſt. 
Bavaria being now ſubjected to the emperor, felt? 
at once all the enraged rigour of the Auſtrian go- 
vernment, and the rapacious barbarity of a victo- 
rious ſoldiery. The elector in his flight to Bruſſels | 
met with his brother the elector of Cologn, who 
was like wiſe driven from his dominions: they em- 
braced each other, and ſhed tears. Amazement and 
conſternation now ſeized the court of Verſailles, hi- 
therto accuſtomed to proſperity. The news of 
the defeat came amidſt grand rejoicings for the birth 
of a great grandſon of Lewis XIV. Nobody dared FJ : 
to tell the king ſo cruel a truth. Madame Mainte- : 
non was at laſt obliged to take upon her the office 
to inform his majeſty, that he was no longer inv 
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able. It has been ſaid, and affirmed in moſt hiſto- 
nes, that the emperor cauſed a monument of this 
defeat to be raiſed in the plains of Blenheim, with 
i inicription extremely ſatirical upon Lewis. But 
ſich a monument never exiſted : nor was there one 
my- where but in England, which was ere cted in 
honour of the duke of Marlborough. The queen 
nd parliament built a ſpacious palace, in one of the 
fneſt parts of the kingdom, which has the name of 
Bleaheim. This battle is there repreſented in 
the pictures, and tapeſtry. The thanks of both 
houſes of parliament, with thoſe of the cities and 
boroughs, and the acclamations of all England, 
were the firſt rewards of his victory. The cele- 
trated poem of Mr. Addiſon, a more laſting mo- 
ment than the palace of Blenheim, is accounted, 
cir by that learned and watlike nation, amongſt the 
0 2ſt honourable recompences beſtowed on the 
ce BY ke of Marlborough. The emperor created him 
c- BY z prince of the Empire, and gave him the prin- 
fi- cipzlity of Mindelheim, which was afterwards ex- 
ere BY changed for another: but he has never been known 
th, ey this title, the name of Marlborough having be- 
t. come the moſt illuſtrious he could have. | 

The French army being intirely diſperſed, the 
lies had now a free communication betwixt the 
Danube and the Rhine, which they accordingly 
dalled, and entered Alſace. Prince Lewis of Ba- 
den, a general famous for encampments and 
mzrches, inveſted Landau. Joſeph, king of the 
Romans, eldeſt ſon of the emperor Leopold, was 
preſent at the ſiege. Landau was taken, and likes 
wiſe Traerbach dz. 

Tho? three hundred leagues of ground were loſt, 
vet the frontiers of France ſtill remained undimi- 
ulned, Lewis XIV. ſupported his grandſon in 
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Spain, and was victorious in Italy. Great efforts 


were neceſſary to be made in Germany, to oppoſe : 
the victorious Marlborough: and the utmoſt vigour 
was accordingly exerted. The broken remains of 
the army were reaſſembled, the gariſons were 
drained, and the militia ordered to take the field. j 
The miniſter borrowed money from all hands. An Wl ;: 
army was at laſt muſtered up, and marſhal Villas . 
was recalled from the remoteſt part of the Ceven. Wl ( 
nes, to take upon him the command. Upon his y 
arrival, he found himſelf near Treves, with an in- 
ferior force, oppoſite to the Engliſh general. Both «: 
were equally deſirous to come to an engagement ; WM ; 
but the prince of Baden not coming up in proper « 
time to join the Engliſh troops, Villars had at leaſt 
the honour to make the duke of Marlborough de. 
camp © : no inconſiderable thing at that time. 
The duke of Marlborough, who eſteemed marſnal 1 


Villars ſo much as to be deſirous of his eſteem, ® 
wrote to him, at decamping, in theſe terms: Do 
© me the juſtice to believe, that my retreat is 
ce owing to the prince of Baden; and that my 
de eſteem for you is greater than my perplexity on 
« his account.“ l 
The French had ſtill barriers in Germany. Flan- 
ders, where marſhal de Villeroi commanded, after? 
being delivered from his confinement, was yet un- 
touched. In Spain, Philip V. and the archduke} 
Charles, equally expected to enjoy the crown: 
the former built his hopes on the power of his .. 
randfather, and the favour of moſt of the Spa- 
niards; the latter depended upon the aſſiſtance of 
the Engliſh, and the party he had in Catalonia and * 
Arragon. This archduke, afterwards emperor, i ;.. 
and then ſecond ſon of the emperor Leopold, .. 
having nothing but his title, went to London, al- .;. 
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moſt without attendants, to implore the aſſiſtance 
of queen Anne, 
Then it was that the power of England fully diſ- 


ff | played itſelf. This nation, ſo little intereſted in the 
te quarrel, furniſhed the Auſtrian prince with two hun- 
d. red tranſport-ſhips, thirty men of war, joined to 
uten Dutch veſſels, nine thouſand troops, and money, 
rs Wl to conquer a kingdom. But, notwithſtanding this 
u: (uperiority, ariſing from power and good offices, 


yet the emperor, in his letter to queen Anne, pre- 
ſented by the archduke, did not honour his bene- 
factreſs with the title of majeſty: he only gave her 


t; ¶ that of ſerene highneſs, according to the ſtile of the 
der court of Vienna, which cuſtom only can juſtify. 
alt 

de. CHAPTER AM 

ne. 


bal The defeats in Spain; the defeats at 
KRamillies and Turin; and their conſe- 
quences. 


* of the firſt exploits of thoſe Engliſh 
troops, was the taking of Gibraltar ; which, 
tot without reaſon, had been accounted impieg- 
nable. The place is rendered ſecure from any ap- 
proach, on the land- ſide, by a long chain of ſteep 
inacceſſible rocks. The entrance by ſea is impracti- 
cable to large ſhips. I he bay being long, danger- 
dus, and ſtormy, ſhips are expoſed to tempeſts, and 
the Canon of the fortreſs and mole. The citizens 
wore, in this place, might defend it againſt a thou- 
JF {nd ſhips, and an hundred thouſand men. But 
Jen the ſtrength of Gibraltar proved the cauſe of 
ss being teken. The gariſon conſiſted only of 
In bundred ſoldiers ; and this number was ſuffi- 
ent: but they neglected a duty which the 

bought needleſs. The prince of Heſſe had landed 
eightcen hundred ſoldiers on the iſthmus, behind 
8 | | the 
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the northern ſide of the town : the ſteepneſs of the 
rock, however, made all attempts fruitleſs from 
that quarter. The fleet made fifteen thouſand dif. 
charges of cannon ; but all in vain. The ſailors, 
at laſt, in one of their merry moods, rowed with 
their long-boats under the mole; the artillery of 
which might have blown them to pieces, but not a | 
ſingle gun was fired. They ſcaled the mole, and | 
made themſelves maſters of it: the ſoldiers haſtened 
after them ; this impregnable place was obliged to | 
ſarrender * ; and, to this day, remains in the poſs | 
ſeſſion of the Engliſh. Spain, became again a for- 
midable power, under the government of the prin. 
ceſs of Parma, the ſecond queen of Philip V. and} 
who has been ſo ſucceſsful in Africa, as well as | 
Italy, 55 0 an impotent indignation ſtill beholds 
Gibraltar in the hand of a northern nation, whoſe | 
ſhips, two hundred years before, durſt hardly ven- 
ture into the Mediterranean. Þ 
Immediately after the :aking of Gibraltar, the W;: 
Engliſh, now maſters of that fea, engaged count 
Toulouſe, the French admiral, in fight of Ma- F 
laga*, This fight, though not deciſive, was the " 
final period of the maritime power of Levi; XIV. . 
Count Toulouſe, his natural ſon, and lord high 
admiral of France, had, in this engagement, com- 
manded fifty ſhips of the line, and twenty-four} 
gallies. He retired with honour, and without 
damage. Soon after, the king ſent thirteen ſhips WF... 
to attack Gibralt ir, whilſt marſhal Teſſe beſieged 
it by land ; but this raſh vndertaking proved MI: 
at once the ruin of the fleet and army. Part of 
the ſhips were caſt away in a ſtorm ; part were WF... 
boarded and taken by the Engliſh, after a very Mint 
brave reſiſtance; and part were burnt on the Spa- 
niſh coaſt. From that day the French no longer F + 
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he made a figure with their numerous fleets on the 
mM ocean, nor in the Vediterranean. The marine 


il now ſunk again to that condition whence Lewis 
18, Uiad raiſed it, in the ſame manner as many other 
pr grand things, which had their riſe and fall during his 
0 


feign. 


ta WM The ſame Engliſh, who had taken Gibraltar, in 


nd Mes weeks conquered the kingdom of Valencia and 
ed W c:talonta for the archduke Charles, They carried 
to Nucelona by a mere chance, which proceeded 
o. bm the raſhneſs of the beſiegers. 
Te English were at that time commanded by 
n- Wn: of the moſt extraordinary men that country, fo 
od E utfab in fierce, courageous, and peculiar geniuſes, 
Heer produced. This was the earl of Peterborough; 
ls WF: man in every reſpect reſembling thoſe imaginary 
ole WT iccocs, whom the Spaniards have repreſented in 
em A teir romances. Art fifteen years of age, he left 
oadon, to go to the war againſt the Moors in 
the WF ifica. When he was twenty years old, he began 
vt Fi: revolution in England, and became the firſt man 
Ma er diſtinction in Holland, next to the prince of 
he WY 0c:"ge : but, leſt the deſign of his voyage ſhould 
IV. e ſupected, he embarked for America, and failed 
ig m thence to the Hague, in a Dutch veſſel. He 
oe than once gave away all his fortune. He, 
out Mu tna: time, carried on the war in Spain almoſt at 
out is owa expence, and maintained the archduke, 
7 ih his whole family. He beſieged Barcelona, 
— he prince de? Darmſtadt. He propoſed to 
of = {word in hand to force the intrenchments, 
"| ich covered fort Mont-joui, and the town. This 
ry merprize was accordingly executed with ſucceſs ; 
wl the prince of Darmſtadt periſhed in the at- 
ger 


3 


In the hiſtory of Reboulet, this prince is called 
de head of the factious; as if he had been a Spaniard, 


705. i yo had revolted againſt Philip. V. 
ads 


tempt · 
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tempt. A bomb happening to burſt in the for, 
. blew up the magazine of powder, the fort waz 
then taken, and the town offered to capitulate 
The governor came to a parley with Peterbo. 
rough, at the gates of the town. The articles &! 
were not yet ſigned, when, on a ſudden, there waz T. 
heard a noiſe of ſhouts and huzzas : Lou betray an. 
us,“ ſaid the governor to Peterborough, whilſt lil 
6 we are capitulating with honour and fincerity n 
e behold your Eng'ith have entered the town by © 
* the ramparts; and are murdering, plundering, pri 
e and committing all manner of outrages.” * Jou 
are miſtaken,” replied Peterborough ;* theſe muſt 
<* be the troops of the prince of Darmſtadt ; there? 
« is only one expedient to ſave your town ; allow? 
« me to enter inſtantly with my Engliſh ; I wills 
% make all quiet, and then return to the gate to 
* finiſh the capitulation.“ He ſpoke this with an 
air of greatneſs and ſincerity, which, joined to a3 
ſenſe of the preſent danger, influenced the gover-Y 
nor; and Peterborough was accordingly admitted. 
He haſtened, with ſome of his officers, into the 
ſtreets, where he found the Germans and Catalans 
ſacking the houſes of the principal inhabitants. He A 
drove them away, and obliged them to quit the *: 
booty they were carrying off. He luckily reſcued de 
the ducheſs of Popoli out of the hands of the ſol- * 
diers, by whom ſhe was on the point of being dil. A 
honoured ; and reſtored her to her husband. In * 
ſhort, after having quited all diſturbances, he re- ft 
turned to the gate, and finiſhed the terms of capi- * 
tulation. The Spaniards were amazed at ſeeing n 
ſuch greatneſs of ſoul in the Engliſh, whom the ge- 
nerality had always looked upon as mercileſs ber- 
barians, becauſe they were heretics. 
To the loſs of Barcelona there was likewiſe added i 
another m rtification, by an attempt. to retake it, V 
which miſcarried. Philip V. though he had the 
majority! 
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majority of Spain in his intereſt, yet had neither ge- 
nerals nor engineers, and but few ſoldiers. France 
furniſhed him all. The count de Toulouſe re- 
turned, to block up the harbour with twenty-five 
ſhips, the remains of the French navy. Marſhal 
Teſſe formed the ſiege with thirty-one ſquadrons, 
and thirty - ſeven battalions, But as ſoon as the Eng- 
liſh fleet appeared, that of the French ſtood away, 
and marſhal Teſſe raiſed the ſiege in the utmoſt pre- 
cipitation. He left in his camp, a vaſt quantity of 
proviſions, beſides fifteen hundred wounded ſoldiers, 
who had nothing to truſt to, but the humanity of the 
earl of Peterborough. Theſe loſſes were conſider- 
wle. It is doubtful whether it had before coſt 
France more to conquer Spain, than it did now to 
ſupport her. The grandſon of Lewis, however, 
aways maintained his right, by the affection of the 
Caſtilian nation, who perſiſted in their choice, and, 
from a principle of pride, continued in their fidelity. 
Things went on ſucceſsfully enough in Italy. Lewis 
had ſufficient revenge on the duke of Savoy. The 
duke de Vendome had at firſt honourably repulſed 
prince Eugene at the battle of Caſſano, near the 
Adda : a bloody action, and one of thoſe undeciſive 
attles, for which Te Deums are ſung on both ſides ; 
but which only tend to the deſtruction of man- 
ind, without advancing the intereſt of any party. 
after the battle of Caſſano, Vendome gained 
complete victory at Caſſinato, in the abſence of 
prince Eugene. The day after the battle, this prince 


i-Y #rived, and had the mortification to ſee a detach- 


ment of his troops intirely routed. The allies 


Vere at laſt obliged to quit the whole country to 


Veadome. There now only remained Turin to be 
J ken, which was inveſted ; and there appeared not 


the leaſt poſlibility of its being ſuccoured. To- 


J Vas Germany, marſhal Villars drove before him 


the 
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the prince of Baden. In Flanders, Villeroi com. 
manded an army of eighty thouſind men: he 
was deſirous to engage Marlborough, and highly 
flattered imſelf he ſhould retrieve the honour he 
had loit in the battle with prince Eugene. His 
too great confidence in himſelf, now proved more 
fatal than ever to France. Marſhal Villeroi had 
encamped his army near the Mehaigne, towards 
the ſource of the Ghette. The centre was at Ra- 


miles ; a village which became as famous in hiſtory | 


as H chſtet. 


Viller oi had it in his power to avoid a battle; 
and all his general officers adviſed him to it: but 
he was huiri 4 away by a paſſionate de ſire of glory. 
The dilpolitioa he made for the engagement is 
ſaid to have been ſuch, that every experienced | 
officer foreſaw the fatal conſequences. The new- | 
raiſed troops, undiſciplined and uncomplete, were | 
placed in the centre: he placed the b ggage betwiu 


the lines of his army; and poſted his left wing be- 


hind a marſh, as if he intended to prevent its ad-. 


vancing to the enemy. 


Marlborough perceived theſe overſights, and ac- | 


cordingly diſpoſed his army ſo as to make the moſt 
advantage of them. He ſaw, that the left wing 
of the French army could not attack his right ; 
he therefore immediately filed off a conſiderable 
part of it, in order to advance to Ramillies with 
a ſuperior number. M. de Gaſſion, the lieutenant- 
general, ſeeing this movement of the enemy, called 


aloud to the marſhal: Jou are undone, if you 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


do not inſtantly alter your order of battle: 
draw of a detachment from your left, that you 
may engage the enemy with an equal number: 
make your lines cloter : if you delay one mo- 
*© meat, all will be irretrievable”. Many other 
office s joined in this ſalutary advice. The mar- 


ſhal, however, remained inflexible. Marlborough } 
| began f 
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began the attack, his enemies being ranged in that 
very order of battle which he himſelf would have 
choſen, to ſecure his victory. This is the account 
univerſally given in France of this affair; and hiſtory 
is only a relation of the opinions of mankind. But 
may we not likewiſe affirm, that the confederate 
troops were better diſciplined ; and that the confi- 
dence in their commanders, as well as their late 
ſucceſſes, inſpired them with greater courage ? Did 
not ſeveral of the French regiments fail in their 
duty? And are they not the firm and unmoveable 
battalions, which determine the fate of kingdoms ? 
The French army did not withſtand the ſhock half 
mn hour. They fought almoſt eight hours at 
Hochſtet, and killed near eight thouſand of the 
conquerors ; but, at this battle of Ramillies, they 
hardly deſtroyed two thouſand five hundred of the 
enemy. The allies gained a complete victory: the 

French loſt twenty thouſand men, with the glory 
of their nation, and all hopes of reti eving it. 
The confederates had gained all Bavaria and Colo 

dy the battle of Hochſtet; and, by. this of Rami- 
lies, they now got into their poſſeſſion all the Spa- 
nh Flanders. The victorious Marlborough entered 
Antwerp and Bruſſels: he touk Oſtend, and Menin 
ſurrendered to him. 

Marſhal Villeroi was in the utmoſt deſpair: he 
bad not courage to write to the king an account of 
tte defeat; and remained five days without ſending 
any expreſe: at lat, however, he wrote a conſir- 
mation of that news, which had betore alarmed 
the court of Verſailles. Nevertheleis, when Ville- 
ro: again appeared before che king, this monarch, 
in cad of reproaching bim, only laid, © Monſieur 
* 1: dlarechal, the times are not favourable to us 
e; now.“ 

The king immediately recalled the duke de Ven- 
Come from Iiaiy, where be ſeemed uo longer ve- 

ccllary, 


ceſſary, to ſend him into Flanders, in order, ie W'" 
poſſible, to repair the late misfortune. He hoped, WM" 
at leaſt, and with an appearance of reaſon, that the M'* 
taking of Turin would afford ſome conſolation fox M® 
ſo many loſſes. Prince Eugene was in ſuch a ſity. 
ation, that he could not advance to ſuccour that city, 
He was on the other ſide of the Adige; and as the 
river on this ſide is fortified by a long chain of in. 
trenchments, the paſſage ſeemed therefore imprag. 
cable. This great city was belieged with forty.ſix 
ſquadrons, and an hundred battalions. The duke de 
Feuillade, who commanded, was one of the moſt 
ſhining and amiable characters in France; and, tho 
a ſon-in-law of the miniſter, was greatly in the 
public favour, He was ſon to that marſhal Feuil. 
lade, who ereCted a ſtatue of Lewis XIV, in the 
Place de Victoires. He inherited all the courage of 
his father, with the ſame ambition, the ſame ſplen - 
dour, and a better underſtanding. He flattered | 
himſelf, he ſhould he able to take Turin; and, as 
a reward, he expected a marſhal's ſtaff. Cha- 
millard, his father-in-law, who loved him tenderly, 
had ſpared nothing to ſucceed in the attempt, The 
very imagination muſt be ſtartled at the detail of 
the preparations for this ſiege. The readers, who 
have not had an opportunity of being acquaiated wih 
ſuch particulars, will, perhaps, not be diſpleaſed, MI. 
if we here give ſome account of theſe vaſt and uſe- Ml 
leſs preparations. 1-2 
There were an hundred and forty pieces of can- 
non; each of which, with their carriages, amount» WM. 
ed to two thouſand crowns. They had alſo one 
hundred and ten thouſand bullets, one hundred and | 
ſix thouſ:nd cartouches of one ſort, and three hun-. 
dred thouſand of another, twenty-one thouſand 
bombs, twenty-ſeven thouſand ſeven hundred gre- 
nades, fificen thouſand bags of earth, thirty thou- | 
ſend inſtruments for pioneering, and one million 
tW “ 
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xo hundred thouſand pounds of powder. There 
was, beſides, a vaſt quantity of lead, iron, tin, 
ropes, ſulphur, ſaltpetre, with every thing requi- 
e for miners, and, in ſhort, all forts of imple- 
nents neceſſary to carry on a ſiege. Tis certain, 
hat the expence of theſe preparations for deſtruc- 
ion would have been ſufficient to ſettle one of the 
moſt numerous colonies, and to have put it in a 
{ouriſhing condition. 
The duke de Feuillade puſhed this ſiege with the 
nmoſt precipitation, and contrary to all rules. He 
das a man of fire and activity, more capable than 
ſt Wy one for ſuch enterprizes as required only cou- 
be re, but utterly incapable of thoſe where art, de- 
" beration, and time, were neceſſary. The marſhal 
be Vauban, the only general, perhaps, who loved 
country more than himſelf, had propoſed to 
r reuillade, to come and direct the ſiege as an engi - 
1 and to ſerve in his army as a volunteer; but 
©" Wt: haughtineſs of Feuillade made him conſtrue this 


e. He told bim, in a letter which I have ſeen, 
dat he expected to take the town after the 


8 q fer of Vauban into pride under the diſguiſe of 
ly IJ 2odeſty ; and he could not bear, that the beſt en- 
js beer in Europe ſhould preſume to give him ad- 
of | 

wy method of Cohorn ?” This Cohorn was the 
00 uauban of the allies; an excellent engineer, a good 
fo. Irrneral, and he had ſeveral times taken towns 


prtified by the rules of Vauban. After the ſending 
1 af fuch a letter, Feuillade looked upon himſelf as 
liged to take Turin. But having begun the at- 


= xk by the citadel, which was the ſtrongeſt fide, 
and Nadnot having ſurrounded the whole town, the in- 
1 zitants could ſend ſupplies both of men and pro- 
and ns. The duke of Savoy could alſo march out: 
gre⸗ MW th: all the vehemen e which Feuiliade ſhewed in 


4 1 daß repeated and fruitleſs aſſaults, only protracted 
; lus lege. 
f The 


nay, it was likewiſe given out, that the duchels 0 
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The duke of Savoy ſallied out of the town wiki | 
ſome cavalry, in order to draw off the duke dee 
Feuillade. The French general according!y quiited 
the ſiege to purſue this prince; who, being better 
acquaiuted with the country, eaſily eſcaped. Thus 
Feuillade miſſed the duke of Savoy, and the ſiege 
ſuffered greatly. | 

All the inferior officers were ſo aſtoniſhed at the 
proceedings of their general, that they believed! 
had no intention to take Turin. It was faid, that 
Feuillade, who was reported to have a paſſion fo 
the ducheſs of Burgundy, had ſworn to that lady te 
favour her father's capital. This vulgar error be 
came ſo prevalent, that I have hardly known one 
officer, but believed it, even twenty years after 


Burgundy, in order to fave Turin, had procure 
madame Maintenon to bring about thoſe ill-con 
ducted meaſures, which proved the ſafety of th 
city. Theſe abſurd reports gained credit; and ma 
ny writers, to their diſhunuur, have inſerted then 
in their hiſtories. 

The duke de Vendome, in order to favour th 
operations of the ſiege, remained ſtationed on th 
borders of the Adige, from the thirteenth of May 
the twentieth of June. He had with him ſevent 
battalions, and ſixty fquadrons ; and, with thi 
ſtrength, he did not doubt he ſhould be able tt 
block up ali paſſages againſt prince Eugene. 

The gcneral of the Imperlaliſts was in great wal 
both of men and money. The mercers compal 
of London lent him about fix millions of livres; a 


4 
he at laſt got troops out oi ihe circles of the Zm pic. th 
Theſe reinforcements, however, ariived fo lat 4 
that all Italy might have den ioft ; but the beg % 
of Turin was much more tedious. 2 


Vendon 


- 
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vendome was already named to go to retrieve 
Mic loſſes in Flanders: but before his departure 
om Italy, he had allowed prince Eugene to paſs 
be Adige; he ſuffered him alſo to croſs the canal 
ganco, and at laſt the Po, a larger river, and, in 
me parts, more difficolt to p aſs, than the Rhone. 
kfore the French general left the banks of tte Po, 
zince Eugene had it in his power to penetrate even 
bTurin., Thus the affairs in Italy were in a cti- 
ical ſituation, whilſt thoſe in Flanders, Germany, 
nd Spain, appeared quite deſperate. 

The duke de Vendome went to collect the bro- 
kn remains of Villeroi's army; and the duke of 
(leans, nephew to Lewis XIV. ſet out to take 
en him the command of the duke of Vendome's 
tices near the Po. Theſe troops were in diſorder, 
if they had been routed. Eugene had paſſed the 
Þo, in ſight of Vendome: he croſſed the Tanaro 
Re-wiſe, in ſight of the duke of Orleans, and took 
pi, Corregio, and Reggio; and having ſtole a 
zh upon the French, he at laſt joined the duke 
Savoy near Aſti. All that the duke of Orleans 
ald do, was to join the duke de Feuillade at the 
mp before Turin. Prince Eugene followed him 
th all expedition. They, had now one of two 
uſes to follow, either to wai for prince Eugene 
their lines of circumvallation, or maich out to 
tet bim near Veillane. The duke of Orleans 
ied a council of war, which c nſiſted of the mar- 
de Marſin, who had loft the battle of Hcebſter, 


wm duke de la Fevillade, Albergoti, Saint-Fremont, 
13 5 the other liebtenant generals: . Gentlemen,“ 
„ the duke of Orleans, if we remain in our 
e elles, we ſhall certainly be defeated; for our 


atrenchments are fourteen miles in extent, and 
dor numbers not ſufficient to defend them Our 
egiment of marines Is only two men deep; and 
dere are many places, you ice, almoſt without 
. O & defence. 
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* defence. The Doria, which runs through, 
camp, will hinder our troops from bringing 
quick ſuccour to each other. Beſides, in wait 
* ing for an attack, the French loſe one of the; 
& greateſt advantages; that vehemence, and tho 
© firſt moments of ardour, which ſo often dete 
* mine the fate of battles. Believe me then, y 
«* vught to march againſt the enemy.” Ally 
lieutenant generals, with one voice, replied, * Ly 
« us march :” but upon this, the marſhal de M: 
ſin pulled out of his pocket, an order ſigned by th 
king, commanding all to ſubmit to his opinion, j 
regard to an action; and he was for remaining 
the lines. 8 | 

The duke of Orleans now perceived, with indig 
nation, that he was ſent to the army only as a prin 
of the blood, and not as a general; and, bein 
obliged to acquieſce with the marſhal de Marſin, h 
prepared to engage ia this diſadvantageous {ituatior 

The enemy made a feint to form ſeveral attac 
at once. Their motions threw the French into gre 
perplexity. The duke of Orleans was for one thinf 
w ilſt Marſin and Feuillade were for another. The 
diſpu ed, but came to no determination: but, 
thort they ſoffered the enemy to paſs the Dor 
which having done, they advanced in eight colum 
twenty- five men deep; and the French were no 
obliged to oppole them inſtantly with battalions 
an equal depth. 

lbergoti, who was ſtationed at a diſtance fr 

the army, upon the Capuchin mountain, had, und 
his command, twenty thouſand men; and he v 
oppoſed only by militia, who dared not to at's 
him. They ſent to him to demand twelve thoulz 
men. He anſwered, that he could not lefſco ! 
numbers; and gave ſome plauſible reaſons, wil 
were t ken. By this means, be time was loſt in q 
lays. Prince Eugene attacked their intrenchmeny 


6 
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q in two hours forced them 4. The duke of Or- 
ns. having received a wound, was obliged to re- 
eto have it dreſſed. Scarce was he in the bends 

{the ſui geons, when he heard that the enemy were 
lers of the camp; and that all was luſt. He was 
nediately obliged to fly: the lines and tienches 
ne abandoned, and the whole army was diſperſcd. 
the baggage, proviſions, ammunition, and the 
litary chelt, fell into the enem;?s hands. Marſuel 
Martin, being wounded in the leg, was made pri- 
er: 2a ſurgeon, belonging to the duke of Savoy, 
off; but the marſhal ſurvived the operation on- 
: few minutes. Mr. Methuen, then emb-{T:dor 
= England to the duke of Savoy, one of the moſt 
zr0us, braveſt, and moſt ſincere men his country 
employed in an embaſſy, had always fought for 
prince. He had ſeen marſhal de Marſin taken, 
{was preſent at his laſt moments : and he bas told 
„ that Marſin expreſſed himſelf to him in theſe 
E Believe, at leaſt, Sir, that it was cntrary 
"If : my advice, that we waited for you in our in- 
renchments.?” Theſe expreſſions ſeem poſitively 
tatradict what had paſſed in the council of war; 
they were certainly true: for the marſhal de 
in, at his departure from Verſailles, had re- 
nt d to the king, that it would be abſolutely ne- 
y to march againſt che enemy, if they ſhould 
ce to relieve Turin; but Chamillad, intimi- 
dy the former defeats, carried it, that hey 
dd not offer, but wait for battle; and this or. er, 
= at Verſailles, cauſed the defeat of ſixty thou- 
men. The Fiench Joſt only two thuoiand 
in this battle ; but we have already ſeen, that 
er does leſs execution than cor fuſion. Want 
duſtence, which wil: make a viftor ous army 
=, Odliged thefe vanquiſhed troops to retire to 
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Dauphiny. The late defeat occafioned ſuch : 

univerſal diſorder, that though the count de Mes 
davy-grancey, then in Mantua with an army, had 
defeated the Imperialiſts at Caſtiglione, commanded 
by the landgrave of Heſſe, afterwards king of Swe. 
den, yet this victory, tho' a complete one, avail 
nothing. In a ſhort time, they loſt the duchies off 
Milan and Mantua, Piedmont, and at laſt the Whols | 
kingdom of Naples. 


Was APF ERA 


The conſequences of the defeats received 
by France and Spain. The humiliation 
perſeverance, and reſources of Lewis x1vþ ; 
The battle of Malplaquet. J 


ö 
twixt the Danube and the Rhine: and it had 4 
the Ho ſe of Bavaria all her dom nions. By the dq 
feat at Ramillies, all Flanders was loſt. even to thi 
g tes of Liſle; and by that at Turin, the French 
were driven out of Italy, as they always had been J 
all the wars ſince Charlemagne, There remaing 
ſome troops in Milan, and that little army which ba 
been ictorious under the count de Medavy. Td ; 


H IJ battle of Hochſtet had coſt Lewis one q; 


the fineſt armies, with all the country | 


ſtill kept ſome places; but theſe were offered to 90 
given up t. the emperor, on cond tion he allowd _ fn 
a tree retreat to thoſe troops. which amounted Mie 
fiſtesn thouſand men, The PINT accepted @ * 


this propoſal and the duke of Savoy alſo came ig 
it. Thus the emperor, by a ſtroke of the pen, wh 
left in the peaceable pc ſſeſſion of Italy; and thecolf 
queſt of Naples an Sicily was confirmed to hun 
All thoſc provinces in Italy, which had been cor. 


dered before as onlj for datury, were now treated N 
entirely 
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entirely ſubject. He taxed Tuſcany at an hundred 
end fifty thouſand piſtoles, and Mantua at foriy 
ad thouſand ; nor were Parma, Modena, Lucca, and 
ed Genoa, notwithſtanding their boaſted liberty, ex- 
MY cepted from theſe taxes. 
i The emperor, who enjoyed all theſe advantages, 
ns not Leopold, the antient rival of Lewis XIV. 
ole who, under an appearance of moderation, had 
WJ concealed the moſt profound ambition: It was his 
deft ſon, the lively, fierce, and paſſionate Jo- 
eh; who nevertheleſs, was not a better warrior 
an his father. If ever any emperor ſeemed form- 
ede to enſlave Germany and Italy, it was certain 
beph. His dominion now extended beyond the 
A's, He laid the pope under contribution; and, 
br h's ſole authority, in 1706. he put the electors 
Wc Bavaria and Cologn under the ban of the em- 
e: he ſtript them of all their poſſeſſions, and 
rt in confinement the children of the houſe of 
IM 3zvaria, aboliſhing their very name. The father 
med now to have no other reſource, but to linger 
Wt his diſgrace in France, or the Low Countries. 
ip V. afterwards gave up to him all the Spaniſh 
* tanders, in 1712 *. If he could have kept this 
" WM:ovince, which was a better eſtabliſnment than 
WF :2ri2, it would have delivered him from the 
Every of the houſe of Auſtria: but he could only 
ses the towns of Luxembourg, Namur, and 
orleroi; all the reſt fell into the hands of the 
eguerors. Every thing now ſeemed to threaten 
en Leis XIV. who but a little before had ſtruck a 
«© error into all Europe. The duke of Savoy had it 
©" tis power to penetrate into France, England and 


7. and, having formed an union, made row cre 
| * * 


bb 

corl8 
ated 
ndire 


* In Reboul-t's hiſtory it is ſaid, that he bad this 
Tereignty from the year !700. but he had then only 
= 2overnment of it. 
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kingdom; or, rather Scotland, being now a pro 


viace of Eng: and, was nd an acceſſion to i 
power of her antient rival. Towards the end MI" 
the year 1706 and beginning of 1797. all * 
enen ies of France ſeemed to have acquired ge 

20 


ſtrength, whilit the appcared to be on the brink 
Ceſtruction ; being preſſed on all ſides both by (fl 
and land. Of all thoſe formidable fleets wt 
Levis had railed, there remained ſcarce tnity. fi 
ſhips. In Germany, Strasbourg was ſtill the fro 
tier; but, Laadau being loſt, Alſace was there 
lefr expoſed. Provence was likewiſe three 
Vith aa invaſion by ſea and land; and what off 
Freach had already loit in Flanders, made thei 
more apprehenſive for what remained. Yet, n þ 
. taſtaadiag 2H thel2 misfortunes, France all . 
mziaed natouc:e.s ; and, in this unſucceſsful wi 
ihe had as yet lo: e but her conqueſts. | 
Lewis XIV. every-where reſiſted; and tho 
bad received ſo many blows, yet he vil ppl 
protected, or attacked on all ſides. His anf 
proved as untuccel>ful in Spain, as they had | 
in Italy, Ger: ny, and Flaaders. It is * 4 
the liege of Bu celona was even worſe condudl 
than that of Turin. j 
Tae count de Toulouſe only appeared with Y 
fleet, and was obliged to ſtand away for Tould 
Bar celoaa delng luccoured, the ſiege was abat 
J: and the French army, after having loſt 1 
half of their number, retired. without any ama 
ni ion, iato Navarre, a little iagdom which BY 
— For the Span a rds, and wh:ch our 
Joia 23 a tile to that of France, by an antient | 
tom, tho' it ſeems beae th their dignity. | 
To theſe misfortunes another was adde ed, — 1 
ſeemed to complete them. The Portugueſe, | & 
u ted by fone Englith, took all the places they I 


reſted, and advanced into Estremadura. TH 
MA 
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gre commanded by a Frenchman, created a 

& England : this was my lord Galloway, born 
de count de Ruvigm ; whilft the troops of France 
xd Spain were headed by the duke of Berwick, 

n Engliſh nobleman ; but they could not ſtop the 
rogreſs of the conquerors. 

Pailip V. remained in Pampelona, uncertain of 
s ceitiny 3 whilſt Charles, his competitor, was in- 
gering his party, and ſtrength, in Catalonia. 

Hz had made himſelf maſter of Arragon, the 

ovince of Valencia, Carthagena, and part of Gra- 
103. The Engliſh kept Gibraltar in their own poſ- 

aon; and they took. for him, Minorca, Ivica, and 
cant. The roads to Madrid being now all laid 
pen, Galloway entered that metropolis without 
5 e and ordered the archduke Charles 
d >2 proclaimed king: he ſent likewiſe a ſmall de- 
=>ment to perform the ſame ceremony at Toledo. 

The affairs of Philip V. appeared fo deſperate, that 
Ina! Vauban, that prince of engineets, and ex- 
b ent patriot, a man always buſied in projects, 

ne uſeful, and others impracticable, but all ex- 
torcinary, adviſed the court of France to ſend 

*.p V. to America, and to embark with bim an 
de Spani iards attached to his intereſt. Spain muſt 
den have been abandoned to civil factions ; and the 

zmmerce of Mexico and Perũ would hate come 

Rolly to the French. fo _ by this change a 


p50 ber Ar T he project w was Cer - 
:.7 dceliderated upon at Verſailles; but the un- 
cen firmneſs of the Caſtilians, tay the m {con- 


ot cole <<: of the enemy, preſerved the crown to Philip 
. The people loved Philip as tzeir own choice; 
r could they Pp having an affection for his 


n, the duke of Szvor* 3 conticering 
ney 4 
17 bog 


— * 
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played above one of her ſex, and the conſtancy 
and vigour with which ſhe behaved in her misfor. 
tunes, She went herſelf from town to town, ani 
mating the people, exciting their zeal, and receiving 
many preſents which were brought o her. By thig 


means, ſhe furniſhed her husband with three hun! * 
dred thouſand crowns, in the ſpace of three weeks 
Not one of all the grandees, who had taken oath 2 
of allegiance to Philip V. deſerted him. Wend 
Galloway proclaimed the archduke at Madrid, mal 2 
ny called out, . Long live Philip ;” and the popu . 
Jace at Toledo were ſo enraged, that they attacked . 
thoſe who proclaimed the archduke, and oblige." 
them to retire. : =_ 

The Spaniards till then had done but little in ſup 1 
port of their king ; but when they ſaw him worſtedi 
then, indeed, they exerted themſelves in an extra} ” 
ordinary manner; ſhewing, on this occaſion, a cous - 


rage quite different from that of other nations, what. 
generally begin with great efforts, and afterward. 
flacken. Now it appeared, how difficult it is to im n., 
poſe a king upon a pe>ple againſt their inclination: 
The Portugueſe, Engliſh, and Auſtrians, in Spain. 
were haraſſed every-where :*? they were in want ol. 
proviſions, and made many falſe ſteps, ſuch as at. 
almoſt unavoidable in a ſtrange country; ſo that . 
by degrees, they were intirely defeated, In = 4 
Philip V. after having been three months an exif. 
from Madrid *, entered again in triumph, and wa,. 
received with as much joyful acclamation, as his 
rival had experienced coldneſs and reluctance. 1 
Lewis XIV. redoubled his efforts, when he ſaw. 
the Spaniards acting with ſo much ſpirit: and tho. 
he was then obliged to guard all the coaſts upon the 
ocean and Mediterranean, by placing the militia . 
there; tho' he had an army in Flanders, anothet . * 
py 


2 September 22, 1706. | 
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i Strasbourg, a third in Navarre, and a fourth in 
Roufillon 3 yet he ſent a reinforcement to Mar.hal 
ger wic k in Caſtille. 
was wich theſe troops, aided by the Spaniards; 
tat Berwick gained the famous and important bat- 
WF: of Almanza over Galloway. Neither Ph lip nor 
Ie archduke were preſent at this action: a 10 this 
made the famous earl of Peterborough, a min ex 
rordinary in every thing, fay aloud, ““ Excellent, 
; indeed! that we muſt fight for two princes, who 
= will not fight for themſelves.” The duke of 
orleans, who intended to be there, being to com- 
and in Spain, did not arrive till next day ; but he 
Nude all poſſible advantage from the victory: he 
or ſeveral places; and, and, among the reſt, Le- 
Jaa, the rock the great Conde had ſplit upon. 
= 0 the other ſide, marſhal Villars, who was again 
Veſted with the command, there being an abſolute 
rceſſity for a man of his abilities, retrieved the 
endur loſt at the battle of Hochſtet, in Germany. 
ie had forced the lines of Stolhoffen, on the other 
of the Rhine, and diſperſed all the enemy's 
oops e: he raiſed contributions on all the country 
WM: hundred and forty miles round, and penetrated 
TW: laft as far as the Danube. This rapid ſicceſs 
we the French ſome refpite on the German fron- 
Wits; but all was loſt in Italy. The kingdom of 
Vofles, being defenceleſs, and accuſtomed fo of- 
WF: to change its maſters, was reduced by the con- 
rr. The pope was not able to prevent the Ger- 
ns paſfiog through his territory; and he now 
„without daring to complain, that the emperor 
0 ws become his vaſlal, greatly againſt his inclina- 
. This is a renharkadle inflance of the influence 
ecceived opinions, and the power of cuſtom, that 
ples is always ſeized upon wi hout conſolting the 
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pore 3 and yet that the maſters of the kingdom 
never refuſe to pay homage for it to his holineſs. 


At the very time when the grandſon of Leyig ! 
XIV. loſt Naples, his grandfather was on the poinfſW:li 
of loſing Provence and Dauphiny. The duke n 
Savoy, and prince Eugene, had already entered bi br. 
the narrow paſſage of Tenda. Lewis was great 
mortified to ſee, that the duke of Savoy, who Wn: 
year before had been reduced almoſt to his capita ve. 
and prince Eugene, who had been educated in ñ Lei 
court, were now likely to take from him Touloſ : dt 
and Marſeilles, ** 
Toulon was beſieged with great vigour: an Eng He. 
liſh fleet, having the command of the ſea, lay bv 
fore the port, and bombarded the town. Had 3 to | 
aſſailants uſed a little more diligence and precau t 
tion, and been more unanimous in their meaſure ger 
Toulon muſt have fallen into their hands. Th ba 
ſcilles, being without any defence, could not hall! 
held out; and it was likely, that France would nog 1 
loſe two provinces: but what ſeems likely, happeſi in 
but ſeldom. There was time to ſend ſuccour : 245. 
cordingly, a detachment was diſpatched from mai: 
ſhal Villars's army to theſe provinces; for they cha 
to relinquiſh their advantages in Germany, to pr. 

ſerve a part of France. The country, through wh 
the enemy penetrated, is dry, barren, and mou: 
tainous ; proviſions are ſcarce, and a retreat is «8 4 
tremely difficult. The ſickneſs which prevailed Men 


the enemy's army, proved likewiſe greatly in favoll 
of Lewis. The ſiege of Toulon was raiſed e: ali: 
ſoon after, Provence was delivered, and Daupbiq i = 
reel from all danger; for an invaſion ſeldom tug! 
ceeds, unleſs the invaders have a perfect know led 
in the country. Charles V. had miſcarried in an M. 
tempt on the ſame provinces ; and, in our time, + i 
r 
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queen of Hungary's troops have alſo proved unſuc- 
(ful in an effort of the like nature. 

Nevertheleſs, this irruption, ſo expenſive to the 
lies, was no leſs ſo to the French: a conſiderable 
art of their territories had been ravaged, and their 
orces divided, 

Europe did not expect, at a time when France 
2s reduced ſo low, and when ſhe accounted it 
reat good fortune to have eſcaped an invaſion, that 
Lewis would have the boldneſs or ſtrength to make 
: deſcent upon Great Britain, notwithſtanding the 
kcay of his own-navy, and the power of the Britifh 
flets, which covered the ſeas. This project was 
ropoſed by thoſe of the Scots who were attached 
tb king James's ſon. The ſucceſs was doubtful ; 
wt Lewis XIV. thought he ſhould acquire certain 
tory only by the attempt; and he himſelf ſaid, 
dat this motive determined him as much as any 
witical intereſt, 

To carry the war into Great Britain, tho' at the 
me time, the burden of it was ſupported with great 
abculties in ſo many other places; and to endea- 
dur, at leaſt, to re-eſtabliſh James's ſon on the 
frone of Scotland, whilft Philip V. could hardly 
maintained on that of Spain, ſeemed to be a bold 
nd great undertaking ; the ſucceſs of which, after 
i!, did not ſeem altogether improbable. 

Amongſt the Scots, all thoſe who had not fold 

demſelves to the court of London, repined at being 

a tate of dependance on the Engliſh. Their ſe- 
ret ee were unanimoully for the deſcendant of 
deir antient kings, who, from his cradle, had been 
ven into exile from the thrones of England, Scot- 


1 £n 9 and Ireland, and even the legality of his birth 


puted. They promiſed, that he ſhould find thirty 
bound men in arme, rand to fight in his cauſe, if 
'* would 4 land near Edenburgh, 71th a {mall 


Leu is 
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Lewis XIV. who, in his proſperity, had made ſa det 


many efforts for the father, now exerted. himſelf à to | 
much for the ſon, even in his adverſe fortune, Eight 
men of war, and ſeventy tranſports, were fitted ouf 
at Dunkirk ; in which fix thouſand troops were em 
barked, The count de Gace, afterwards. marſhall 
de Matignon, had the command of theſe forces 
and the chevalier de Forbin Janſon, a moſt ex4 
cellent ſea officer, was admiral of the fleet. The 
juncture appeared very favourable : in Scotland 
there were not above three thouſand regular troops 
and England was almoſt without any; all her (dl8 
diers being then employed in Flanders, under the 
duke of Marlborough: but they were embarke( 
for England; and the Engliſh had then at ſea a fle but 
of fifty men of war, This enterprize was juſt like n 
that in 1744. in favour of a grandſon of James 1 of 
It was defeated by activity of the Engliſh, an 2g: 
many croſs accidents. The miniſtry at London ha Ve 
ſufficient time to bring over twelve battalions fron it 
Flanders; and the moſt ſuſpected perſons in Eden of 
burgh were ſeized. The pretender, at laſt, appeareſ pi 
on the coaſts of Scotland; but the ſignals agreed upowW me 
not being given, all that the chevalier de Forhin coul ve 
now do, was to carry him back to Dunkirk, He ſave# mc 
the fleet; but no advantage was reaped from the ex th 
pedition. Matignon was the only gainer by it; foꝶ M 
having opened his orders at ſea, he found a pateu m; 
for creating him a marſhal of France: a reward fof 
what he would have done, but could not effect. Fr 
If there ever was a chimerical notion, that wa ex 
certainly one, conceived by ſome hiſtorians, WIe Fi 
pretended, that queen Anne had a ſecret correlpiÞ 
-pondence with her brother. It is abſurd, to thi 
higheſt degree, to ſuppoſe, that ſhe would invit 
er competitor to come and dethrone her. Thi 
confounded the time; and it was thought that (if 


favoured him, becauſe ſhe afterwards __ 
ere 
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dered him as her heir. But who would ever wiſh 
to be dethroned by a ſucceſſor. 

The affairs of France now declining daily, the 
king reſolved to ſend his grandſon, the duke of 
Burgundy, to head the armies in Flanders; thight- 
ing, that the preſence of the apparent heir to the 
crown would inſpire the ſoldiery with emulation, 
which began to languiſh. This prince had a firm 
and intrepid ſoul : he was pious, juſt, philoſophical, 
znd ſeemed formed to command men of wiſdom, 
Having been educated by the archbiſhop of Cam- 
bray, he had a ſtrict regard to all the moral duties: 
he loved mankind, and was defirous to render them 
cel happy. He had been inſtructed in the art of war, 
lee but he looked upon it rather as the ſcourge of the hu- 
Ikon man race, and an unhappy neceflity, than as a ſource 
L of true glory. This philoſophical prince was ſent 
and z2ainft the duke of Marlborough, and the duke de 
had Vendome was given him as an affiſtant : and here 
rom it happened, as it does but too often: the great 
denz oficer was not heard with proper regard, and the 
are prince's council often prevailed over all the argu- 
pol ments of the general. In the French army there 


he 
od 
px 
th 


oultY vere two parties; but that of the allies was unani- 
avec nous in the common cauſe. Prince Eugene was 
e ex den upon the Rhine; but, when he was with 
fon Marlborough, they were always unanimous in their 
atenbY meaſures. 
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The duke of Burgundy was ſuperior in numbers:: 
France, though all Europe looked upon her as quite 
echauſted, had: furniſhed him with an army of near 
an hundred thouſand men, whilſt the allies had only 
2out eighty thouſand, He had likewiſe the advan- 
taze of intelligence, in a country which had been 
o long under the Spaniſh Government, ſo tired of 
the Dutch gariſons, and where the majority of 
ne inhabitants were attached to Philip V. By 
is means, he eaſily got poſſeſſion of Ghent and 

Y pres. 
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Ypres. But the miſconduct in the war rendered a1 WY :; 
theſe advantages fruitleſs. The diviſion among WM i: 
the French perplexed all their councils of war. | v 
They firſt marched towards the Dendre, and. f 
two hours after, they turned back towards the Ml :- 
Schelde for Oudenard ; and by this means, time p 
was loſt. Prince Eugene, and Marlborough, on 
the contrary, improved every moment to their ad. Wl 01 
vantage, and always agreed in their meaſures. The i 
French were routed near Qudenard *. It was net fr 
a great action; but it proved a fatal retreat. Ml 2: 
Many overſights were committed: the regiments, i x: 
receiving no orders, eſcaped the beſt they could. 
There were above four thouſand men taken in the e: 
roads by the enemy, a few miles only from the field . 
of battle. Bi 
The diſpirited army retired in diſorder undet ++: 
Ghent, Tournay, and Ypres ; and ſuffered Eu- i :- 
gene, at his return from the Rhine, withort ny 
moleſtation, to beliege Liſle with a leſs numerous 2 
force. SY: 
To beſiege ſo large and ſo well fortified a town 25 
as Liſle, without being maſter of Ghent, without a2 
having any other way for a convoy of proviſions, 2 
or ammunition, but by Oſtend, and theſe to be 
brought upon a narrow cauſway, liable to be ſu - ef 
priſed exery moment, appeared to ali Europe 2s 2 2. 
raſh action; but the miſunderſtanding and per- >» 
plexity, which prevailed in the French army, rea-. 
dered it excuſable; and the ſucceſs at laſt juſtited ii >:: 
the attempt. Their large convoys, fo eaſy to be Bu 
ſeized, eſcaped; and the troops, which eſcorted 
them, ſo likely to be defeated by ſuperior numbers, | 
came off victorious. The duke of Burgundy's x: 


army, which might ſo eaſily have attacked the ene- +>: 
my 's imperfect intrenchments, made not the lea = 
1- 

4 July 11. 1708. oY <<<: 
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attempt upon them. In ſhort, Liſle was taken, to 
the great aſtoniſhment of all Europe, who looked 
upon the duke of Burgundy as more able to beſiege 
Eugene and Marlborough, than theſe generals were 
to inveſt Liſle. Marſhal de Bouflers defended the 
lace for near four months, 

The inhabitants were ſo accuſtomed to the noiſe 
of cannon, and all the horrors of a ſiege, that 
public entertainments were exhibited, and as much 
frequented as in time of peace; and though, ons 
day, a bomb fell very near the theatre, yet the di- 
rerſion (till went on uninterrupted, 

Marſhal Bouflers was indefatigable, and had put 
erery thing in ſuch excellent order, that the inhabi- 
rats, confiding in his diligence, were intirely eaſy, 
nis defence of this place merited even the eſteem of 
et tis enemies, as well as the affections of thoſe he 
- <-fended, and the rewards of his royal maſter. 
ny Te hiſtorians *, or rather the Dutch writers, who 
vs dere affected to cenſure him, would have done well 

IJ :> conſider, that, when they contradict the public 

raice, they ougkt to give the moſt ſtrong and 
out cadoubted evidence for the truth of what they 
= ::rance. 

Mean while, the army, which had beheld the ſiege 
or Liſle, gradually decreaſed : they allowed Ghent 
ad Bruges to be taken, and all the other important 
docs one after another. Few cawpuigns had been 
more fatal. The officers, in the duke of Vendome's 
221, imputed their misfortunes to the duke of 
Bu- gundy's council; who, on their ſide, charged 


* Sych is the hiſtory written by the Jeſuit la Motte, 
„nd Zed into Holland, under the name of la Hode: i 
vas printed for a bookſeller, named Vanduren ; and 
#2: continued by la Martiniere ; the whole being found- 
open the pretended memoirs of a count de— 
oY -<:£:ary of Rate. ; 
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* 

all upon the duke de Vendome. All, in ſhort, were 
exceſſively chagrined by the late diſaſters. One of | 
the duke of Burgundy's courtiers ſaid to Vendome: 
* See the conlequence of your never going to 
% maſs; to this we muſt aſcribe all our misfor. # 
© tunes.” *© Do you imagine,” anſwered Ven. | 
dome, © that Marlborough goes there oftener thaa 
<< 1?” This rapid ſucceſs of the allies not a little # 
elated the heart of the emperor Joſeph. He was 
already abſolute in the Empire, and maſter of Lan- 
dau; and he now ſaw the road to Paris almoſt in- 
tirely laid open, by the taking of Liſle, A party 
of the Dutch had the boldneſs even to force their 
way to Verſailles by Courtray; and, under the 
very window of the caſtle, carried off the king's 3 
maſter of the horſe, whom they miſtook for the 
dauphin, the duke of Burgundy*s father. A ge. 
neral conſternation now ſeized Paris. At this 
juncture, the emperor had at leaft as great hopes of 
eſtabliſhing his brother Charles in Spain, as Lewis 
had of maintaining his grandſon on that throne, 

The Spaniſh monarchy, which the people were 


ſo zealous to prevent being diſmembered, was al-. 
ready divided amongſt three princes. The emperor ll 


had taken, for himſelf, Lombardy and the king. 


dam of Naples; his brother Charles ſtill kept Ca. . 


-talonia, and part of Arragona. The emperor tien 
forced pope Clement XI. to acknowledge the arch - 
duke king of Spain. This pope, who was ſaid to 
reſemble St. Peter, becauſe he firſt afirmed, ther 
denied, afterwards repeated, and wept, had always 
acknowledged Pailip V. after the example of his 


predeceſſor, and was attached to the Bourbon fa- . 


mily. The emperor was now revenged on him, 


by annexing to the Empire ſeveral feudatory prin- IF. 


 cipalities, or duchies; particularly thoſe of Parma 
and Placentia, which before had held of the popes: 2 


he fikewiſe ravaged ſome of the eccleſiaſtical terri- | 
torles, 
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tories, and ſeized the town of Commacchio. For- 
merly the pope would have excommunicated an 
emperor that dared to diſpute any of his moſt tri- 
fling privileges; and this excommunication would 
have dethroned him : but the ſpiritual power of the 
holy ſee being now reduced to ſuch a degree as 
was reaſonable, Clement Xi. animated by France, 
had the courage, for a moment, to have recourſe 
to the ſword. He armed; but preſently repented : 
he ſaw, that the Italians, being under an eccleſiaſ- 
tical goverament, were not formed to handle the 
ſword 3 he accordingly diſarmed again, left Com- 
macchio in the emperor's poſſeſſion, and conſented 
thus to addreſs the archduke : To our very dear 
Y © lon, the catholic king in Spain.” The Engliſh 
et in the Mediterranean, and the German troops 
oa biz frontiers, ſoon after obliged him to write 
„ tus: © To our very dear fon Charles king 
m7 þ of the Spaniſh dominions.“ This declaration 
If the pope, which availed nothing in the Empire, 
night have an influence with the people of Spain, 
who had been made to believe, that the archduke 
A. = vn worthy to reign, becauſe he was protected by 
doe heretics who had ſeized upon Gibraltar. 
b. . [here remained to the Spaniſh monarchy, be- 
> lies the continent, the iſland of Sardinia, and that 
en I Sicily: the former was conquered by an Eng- 
h. Ii feet ©, and given to the emperor ; for the 
Y::2lith did not chooſe that the archduke ſhould 
tere any thing beſides Spain, Their arms, at this 
ime, made the treaties of partition. They deferred 
de conqueſt of Sicily to another opportunity. 
bing it better to employ their ſhips in going in 
et of the gallegns from America, ſome of which 
Ney took, than to procure more dominions for 
Ie emperor. 


* Auguſt 1708. 
France 
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France was now reduced as low as Rome, and 
in a more dangerous ſituation; all her reſources 
being now exhauſted, and her credit intirely ſunk: 


the people, who had idolized Lewis in his prof. | 
perity, now, in his misfortunes, murmured againſt # 


him. 


5 
E 
* 


The perſons, to whom the miniſtry had ſold 


their country for ſome ready money on the moſt 


preſſing emergencies, enriched chemſelves by the 
public misfortunes, and inſulted the national cala. 
mities by their riotous luxury: what had been 


borrowed from them, was already conſumed ; and 
had it not been for the bold activity of ſome mer. 


chants, particularly thoſe of St. Malo, who went 
to Peru, and brought from thence thirty millions 
of money, half of which they lent to the govem- 
ment, Lewis would not have had wherewith to pay 
his troops. The war had ruined the ſtate, and the 
merchants retrieved it. The affairs of Spain were 
in the ſame ſituation. Thoſe galleons which eſ⸗ 
caped the Engliſh, contributed to maintain Philip; 
but this ſupply for a few months did not remove 
the difficulty of railing recruits. Chamillard, wh 


had the management of the finances, as well as the 


war, gave up the laſt to Mr. Voiſin, afterwards? 
chancellor, who had been governor of the fron? 
tiers: under him, however, the army was no bets 

ter provided nor encouraged than before. Chamile? 
lard ſoon after f reſigned the finances; but bis? 
ſucceſſor Deſmarets was not able to re-eſtabliſh the? 


f Feb. 1708. 


The Jeſuit la Motte's hiſtory, continued by 1 


Martiniere, aſſerts that Chamillard was turned out of 


the miniſtry in 170g. and that marſhal d'Harceurt W 


called to take upon him the management of the finan* 


ces by the unanimous voice of the public. The miſtakes 


of this hiſtorian are numberleſs. 


as. 


public 
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public credit. The hard winter in 1709. was ano- 


ther aggravation to the deſperate condition of 
Fr nce. The olives, which are the chief ſupport 
of the ſouthern parts of the kingdom, periſhed ; 
almoſt all che other fruit-trees were likewiſe killed ; 
and their hopes from harveſt were intirely blaſted. 
There were but few magazines; and any ſupply 
they could have from the ſea- ports of the Levant, 
or Africa, muſt have been at the greateſt expence, 
and very likely to be taken by the enemy's fleets ; 
againſt which they had no naval force to oppoſe. 
This ſevere winter prevailed through all Europe; 
but the enemies had more reſources in this calami- 
ty. The Dutch eſpecially, who had been ſo long 
the factors of different nations, had ſtorehouſes 
ſuficient to ſupply the flouriſhing armies of the al- 
lies with plenty of all neceſſaries; whilſt the broken 
and diſpirited troops of France were ready to periſh 
with want and miſery. SING 

Lewis XIV. who had already made ſome ad- 
vaaces towards a peace, being now in ſuch diſtreſſed 
circumſtances, reſolved to ſend to the Hague his 
principal miniſter the marquis de Torci Colbert, 
together with the preſident Rouille. This was 
extremely mortifying. They had firſt a confer- 
ence at Antwerp with the two burgomaſters, Buis 
and Vanderhufſen, who ſpoke with the air of con- 
querors ; treating the miniſters of one of the moſt 
hughty monarchs with all that loftineſs and con- 
928 wich which the Dutch had been treated in 
1672. 

The ſtates general had no ſtadtholder ſince the 
death of king William; and the magiſtrates in Hol- 
land, who already aſſumed the title of patrician in 


their families, were now become ſo many princes. 


The four Dutch commiſſaries, deputed to the army, 


dehaved in the moſt lordly manner to the thirty 


verman princes in their pay. Order Holſtein 
( to 
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© to come hither,” ſaid they: Tell Heſſe to 
“ come and ſpeak with us.” This was the ſtile $ 
of thoſe merchants ; who in the plainneſs of their 
dreſs and diet, piqued themſelves on humbling at 
once the German pride in their ſervice, and the 
haughtineſs of a monarch formerly their conqueror. 
By ſuch proofs of their ſuperiority,they did not mean : 
to ſhew, that all grandeur conſiſts in power: they 1 
deſired to have the ſovereignty of ten towns in 
Flanders ; amongſt which were Liſle, then in their 
aſſeſſion, and Tournay, not yet taken. Thus 
tie Dutch defigned to reap the fruit of the war, 
not only at the expence of France, but likewiſe of 
Auſtria, in whoſe intereſt they fought; after the 
example of Venice, who had formerly inereaſed 
her territories from thoſe of all her neighbours, ® 
The republican ſpirit is, indeed, at bottom, as am- 
bitious as the monarchical. 4 
This evidently appeared ſome months afterwards; ® 
for when this viſionary negotiation was dropt; 
when the arms of the confederates had acquired 
greater advantages; the duke of Marlborough, 
more a ſovereign in England than his royal miſtreſs, 
having been effectually gained over by the Dutch, 
concluded a treaty with them in 1709. by this they? 
were to be maſters of all the frontier-towns to be 
taken from France; they were to keep gariſons in 
twenty different places in Flanders, at the expence 
of the country, in Huy, Liege, and Bonne; and 
were to have upper Guelderland intirely under their 
ſovereignty. They were, in effect, to become 
lords of the ſeventeen provinces of the Low Coun- 


tries, and to have ruled in Liege and Cologn. Thus? 
it was they intended to aggrandize themſelves? 
even on the ruins of their allies. They had al. | 
ready projected theſe grand ſchemes, when the mi- 


niſter of France came to ſue for peace, ſo that its 
not 
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). | | 

not to be wondered at, he was received in ſo haughty 
0 | | | | 2 
r | EE me 
e After having heard theſe mortifying prelimina- 
a nes, the miniſter of Lewis XIV. proceeded to the 


e Hue; where, in the name of his maſter, he was 
e rneated with the higheſt indignity. He there found 


5 : prince Eugene, the duke of Marlborough, and the 

” beaſionary Heinſius, who were unanimous for con- 

5 IJ tinving the war. The prince, by this, purſued 

. s glory and revenge; Marlborough ſought glory, 

h 0d a0 immenſe fortune, both which he equally co- 

of reted ; Heinſius, being intirely ruled by the other 
1 


ot wo, looked upon himſelf as a Spartan common«+ 
be! wealthſman, who had humbled a Perſian monarch. 
ed They did not propoſe a peace but a truce ; and, 
> JJ wing this ſuſpenſion, they demanded an ample ſa- 
ni isfaction for all their allies ; and this was likewiſe 
bomiſed to thoſe of Lewis, on condition he joined 
4 with them to drive his grandſon out of Spain, 
within tie ſpace of two months; and, as a ſuret 

red Ick this, that be ſhould deliver up, for ever, to the 
© Dutch ten towns in Flanders; that he ſhould give 
eg I 9 Straſbourg, Briſac, and intirely renounce all 
”y retenſions to Alface b. Lewis little expected, when 
hey ee refuſed prince Eugene a troop of dragoons, when 
\ be oY Churchill was not even a colonel in England, and 
e name of Heinſius hardly known to him, that 
beſe three ſhould ever preſcribe im ſuch condi- 
bas. The marquis de Torci departed without ſo 
nuch as entering into negotiation, and reported to 
be king the orders of his enemies. Lewis now 
dia + manner he had never before done with 
J is jets : he juſtified his conduct to them; and 
erden a circular letter, wherein he ſet forth the 
W iecetlity be lay under, of obliging them ſtill to 
AY pport the burden of a war: wherein he alſo ex- 


: May 22. 1709, Rp 
cite 


Cited their indignation, their ſenſe of honour, and 
even their pity, The politicians ſaid, that Torci 
went, in a ſuppliant manner, to the Hague, for no 
other reaſon, but to ſhew the inſolence of the ene. 
raies, to juſtify Lewis to all Europe, and to ani. 
mate the French with a ſpirit of juſt reſentment : * 
but the truth is, he went for no other end but to 
ſollicit peace; nay, the preſident Rouille was left 8 
at the Hague, to try if he could procure eaſir 
terms: but, inſtead of giving any anſwer upon that 
head, the ſtates commanded him to depart within 
twenty-four hours. We 4 

Lewis XIV. when informed of this mortifying B 
behaviour, ſaid to Rouille, ſince I muſt make war, 
4 I chooſe rather to carry it on againſt my ene. Þ 
© mies, than my children.” He accordingly made 
all preparations for another effort in Flanders. 
The very famine, which depopulated the country, 
proved a reſource in war; for thoſe who wanted 
bread became ſoldiers. There were great quanti- 
ties of land left untilled ; but, however, an army 
was raiſed. Marſhal Villars, who had been ſent 
the preceding year to command the army in Savoy, 
where he raiſed the ſpirits of the troops, and had 
gained ſome ſucceſs, was now recalled into Flan- 
ders, as the moſt likely perſon to retrieve his ſink- 
ing country. Marlborough had already taken 
Tournay, whilſt Eugene covered the ſiege, And 
theſe two generals now marched to inveſt Mons. 


Marſhal V.Ilars advanced to oppoſe them: he had F 


with him marſhal Bouflers, who, tho? his ſenior, 7 
had ſolicited to ſerve under him. Bouflers ſincere- 
ly loved his king and country: he proved, on this 


occaſion, notwithſtanding the maxim of a great 
wit, that, in a monarchical ſtate, eſpecially under MF 


a good maſter, there are virtues ; and, doubtleſs, ® 


as many, and as great, as in republics, with leſs 
enthuſiaſm, 
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a thuſiaſm, perhaps, but with more of what is 
er med honour. 

As ſoon as the French advanced to prevent the 
ſege of Mons, the allies marched to aitack them 
near the wood of Blangies, and the village of 
Malplaquet. 

Ide two armies conſiſted each of about eighty 
houſand men; but that of the allies was ſuperior 
by forty-two battalions. The French brought with 
hem eighty pieces of cannon, and the allies an 
hundred and forty. The duke of Marlborough 
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Engliſh and German troops in the pay of England, 
Prince Eugene was in the centre; and Tilli, with 
count Naſſau, headed the left wing, compoſed of 
tie Dutch troops. | . 
Marshal Villars took upon himſelf the command 
„Ast the left wing, and appointed Bouflers to com- 
d FE nand the right. He had intrenched his army in a 
. tvry; a precaution which ſeemed extremely ſuit- 
y de to an army, inferior in numbers, diſpirited with 
MY aisfortunes, and one half compoſed of young re- 


1 


y, N roits; and ſui able to the circumſtances of France, 
ad vbich a total defeat muſt reduce to the utmoſt ex- 
n- Iremity. Some hiſtorians have blamed the general 
k- br his diſpoſition : “ He ought,” ſay they, © to 
en 


have paſſed a large hollow, inſtead of having it 
nd “ in his front.” But do not thoſe, who, in their 
ns. Idoſets, pretend to paſs a judgment on what paſſes 
ad Ina field of battle, ſeem to be a little too confident 
or, In their owa abilities? 
re- All that I know is, that the marſhal himſelf (aid, 
tat the ſoldiers, who had gone without their bread 
i whole day, after having received it, threw awa 
datt of it, to advance to the engagement free of all 
FFucumbrance. There have been few battles, for ſe- 
eal 2ges that continued longer, or were more 
ige rly conteſted, and none more bloody. I ſhall 


lay 


commanded the right wing, which conſiſted of the- 
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ſay nothing in regard to this action, but what was 
generally allowed. The left wing of the enemy, 
- Where the Dutch fought, was almoſt intirely de. 
ſtroyed, and even purſued with muſquet and bayonet, | 
Marlborough, on the right, made, and withſtood, | 
the greateſt efforts. Marthal Villars drew off ſome | 
part of his centre to oppoſe Marlborough; and, 
at that very juncture, the centre was attacked; the 


a1 
5 


intrenchments, which covered it, were carried in- l 
ſtantly; for the regiment of guards, left to defend 
them, made no reſiſtance. The marſhal, haſten. J 
ing from the left wing to his centre, was wound. 


ed, and the batile loſt. The field was covered 


with near thirty thouſand men, either dead or ex. 
There was nothing to be feen but one continued 
heap of carcaſes, eſpecially where the Dutch had 
been ſtationed, The French loſt about eight thou - 


piring. 


ſand men in this battle, whilſt the enemy had a-# 


bout twenty-one thouſand killed or wounded ; for 
the centre having been forced, and the two wings 
broke through, the vanquiſhed had made the great. 


eſt ſlaughter. l 


Marthal Bouflers * made a retreat in good order; 


being aſſiſted by the prince de Tingri- Montmorenci, 


afterwards marſhal Luxembourg; who inherited 


all the courage of his anceſtors. The army te- 
tired between Quenoi and Valenciennes, carrying 
with them ſeveral colours and iiandard: taken from 


the enemy, Theſe ſpoils afforded ſome conſola- 
tion to Lewis XIV. and the honour of baving 
fought ſo con{derable a time, and having loſt only 


the field of battle, was accounted equal to a victory 


Marſhal Villars, at his return to court, aſſured the 


* Tn a book, intitled, Memvires du marechal de Bar- 
wick, it is ſaid, that marſhal Barwick made this retreat. 


Thus it is that moſt memoirs are written, 
king 


} 
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as Wl king, that had he not been wounded, he ſhould 
y, bare gained the victory. I have been in company 
e- ich the marſhal, who always ſeemed perſuaded 
et. Nof this; but I have met with hardly any perſon of 
d, bis opinion. | 
ne It may ſeem ſomewhat aſtoniſhing, that an army, 
d, MW which had killed of the enemy two thirds more 
ban they had loſt, ſhould not endeavour to hinder 
in- hoſe who had no other advantage than that of ly- 
nd ng amidſt their dead, from going to beſiege Mons. 
n- Arbe Dutch ſhewed great apprehenſions about this 
d. BF enterprize ; and not a little heſitated : but the name 
red of a battle loſt impoſes upon the conquered, and 
x- ff lpirits them. Men never do all they have in their 
per; and the ſoldier, when told that he is de- 
ved BY feated, is afraid of meeting with the like fate again. 
nad Mons was therefore beſieged and taken “: and it 
ou- io was given vp to the Dutch; as were likewiſe 
la- Tournay and Liſle. 


for 

= NKF 

eat. 

1 Lewis XIV. continues to ſue for peace, 
nei, and to act on the defenſive. The duke 
ed de Vendome ſecures the king of Spain 
te- on his throne. 

ying 
rom HE enemy thus made a gradual progreſs 
ſola - they not only took, on this ſide, all the bar- 


ers of France, but they likewiſe intended, by the 
Fuſtince of the duke of Savoy, to invade Franche- 
mpté, and, by the two ext'emities, to pene- 
ae into the heart of the kingdom. In order to 
alltate this enterprize, general Merci was ordered 
eater the higher Alſace, by Bale; but he was 


] bh October 11. 1709. 
k ing Lol. . P luckily 
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luckily obſtructed by count du Bourg, near the iſle 
of Newbourg on the Rhine . Thoſe of the name 
of Merci, by I know not what fatality, have been o 
always as remarkable for their misfortunes, as their 


nov 
reputation. This we have juſt mentioned, Was rin 
intirely defeated. Nothing was attempted on the nal 


ſide of Savoy; but the French were nevetthelef 
in great apprehenſions from Flanders; and the in- MW Th: 
ner parts of the Kingdora were in ſuch a decliniag 
Nate, that Lewis ſtill ſued for peace in a ſuppliant Hut 
manner. He offered to acknowledge the archduke Mad; 
as king of Spain; to give no affiſance to his grand- Ae 


ſon, but to leave him intirely to his own fortune; Mule 
to give four cautionary towns; to deliver vp dual. oe 
bourg and Brilac ; to renounce the ſovereignty or e 
A! ſace, and only to keep the government there. Iller 
of; te demoliſn all the forts betwixt Bale ard T 
Phili ploourg; to fill up the harbour of Dunkirk a 
and intirely eraſe the fortifications of that po non: 
which had been formidable for fo conſiderable Wlter 
time; to give up to the itates general Liſle, Tour nin 
nay, Ypres, Menin, Funes, Condé, and Wel tive 
beuge. Theſe were, in part, the articles pom tu 
which it was propoſed to c.,nclude the peace hie re 
he implored. De 

The allies, by way of triumph, pretended 1 vw 
wanted to examine more narrowly into the fubmill:7 
ſions of Lewis XIV. They : allowed his plen! potenf Uẽò. 


tiaries to me, the beg inning of. 1710. to the lil 


villa ac of G ertr udont I'S, *. ith the petitions of th i d 8 
monarch. For t hi! (4 pot Ty. Ie made choice io 


marſhal d'Uxelles, a man of a He” and referred 
temper, and though not of a \ bold and en:erpriſin 
turn, yet extremely diſcreet in his conduct; toge 
ther with the abbot, afterwards cardinal de Poligns 
a man of the tinc{t genius, and one of the gre:!: 


M 
1 


Auguſt 26, 1709. 7 
orato 
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xators of his age; made at once to pleaſe by the 
MW oacefulneſs of his perſon, and the force of his 
| MW :loquence. Neither wildom, eloquence, nor wit, 
r WM owever, avail any thing in 'miniſtc ers, when the 
rice is unſucceſsful. Victories are the belt peace- 
WM m:kers. The-embaſſadors of Lewis were rather 
; Wconfined at Gertrudenburg, than admitted to treaty, 
The deputies came to hear their propoſals, which 
hey carried to the Hague to prince Eugene, the 
uke of Marlborough, and count Zenzindorf, em- 
aſador from the emperor. Theſe offers were 
dways received with contempt. They were in- 


il 
oed by ſcurrilous libels ; all of which were com- 


5 
279 


. ved by French refugees, who were become great- 
of: enemies to the glory of Lewis XIV. than 
e. llerlborough or Eugene. 


ad! 
14 


The French plenipotentiaries even ſubmitted ſo 
ir as to promiſe, that the king ſhould contribute 
noney to dethrone Philip V. and yet they were not 
ened to. The allies inſiſted, as one of the pre- 
iminaries, that Lewis ſhould engage, by himſelf, to 
tive his grandſon” out of Spain, by force of arms, 
a two months. This abſurd inhumanity, much 
wre inſolent than a downright refuſal of peace, 
ne from new ſucceſſes. 

Whilſt the confederates treated in this havghty 
ner, in oppolition to the grandeur of Lewis 
s. they took the town of Dovay : ſoon after, 
Wy 2112 made themſelves maſters of Bethune, Aire, 
ad Suat · Venant. The carl of Stair even propoſ- 
lend detachments to the gates of Paris. 

© | Amok at the ſame time, the archduke's army, 
nmanded | OV reg ut de rem gens. the German 


ige. e, gained a c. ömblete vic Jury near Saragofſad, 
« the army in which Philip placed all bis hopes, 
mmanded by the marquis Je Bay, an unfortunate 


' Þ Auguſt 20. 1710. 
2 2 general. 
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general. It was again remarked, that neither of the ri 
two princes, who diſputed the crown of Spain, tho! had 
both within the reach of the army, was preſent at the jam 
battle. Of all the princes who were fought for by 
the other powers of Europe, the duke of Savoy waste 
the only one who ſerved in perſon. It was hard, 
however, that he could not acquire this glory, bull. 
by fighting againſt his two daughters; one of whom 
he wanted to dethrone, in order to gain a ſmall parth 
in Lombardy, about which the emperor Joſeph hac 
already raiſed difficulties, and of which he would 
certainly be deprived the firft opportunity. _. | 

This emperor was every- where ſucceſsful, and 
every where ſhewed great want of moderation in high” 
proſperity. By his own authority alone, he di 
membred Bavaria, and gave away the juriſdidtiongM. 8 
thereof to his relations and creatures, He ftriptthe 
young duke of Mirandola of his dominions in Italyq 
The princes of the Empire furniſhed him with adi 
army on the Rhine ; not conlidering, they contri 
buted to ſtrengthen a power they dreaded : ſo muc ; | 
did the antient hatred againſt Lewis XIV. ſtill pre 7 
vail in their minds, that the humbling of that mo8 
narch ſeemed their firſt care, Joſeph had likewi® 
the good fortune to overcome the malecontents inf 
Hungary. France had ſtirred vp againſt him tha 
prince Ragotſki, who took arrrs in defence of hill 
own rights, and thoſe of his country. Ragotik 
being defeated, his towns were taken, and all hig 
party ruined. Thus Lewis XIV, was equally ung 
fortunate abroad as at home, by ſea as by land, and 
in his public negotiations, as well' as private ing 
trigues. 

All Europe now imagined, that the archduk 
Charles, brother to the fortunate Joſeph, woule 
reign in Spain without any rival ; but Europe wa 
threatened with a power more formidable than tha 


of Charles V, This was England who had 9 
of! 
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for a conſiderable time, jealous of the Spaniſh- Au- 
tian branch, and Holland, its revolted ſlave, who 
ad almoſt exhauſted herſelf to eſtabliſh the Auſtrian 
family. Philip V. who had returned to Madrid, 
witted it again, and retired to Valadolid, whilſt 
he archduke made his entry into the capital in 
triumph. 

The French king could no longer aſſiſt his grand- 
bn; he had been obliged to do in part what his 
nemies had demanded at Gertrudenburg ; to aban- 
oa the cauſe of Philip, by ordering his troops 
om Spain for his own defence: for he could not, 
vihout the utmoſt difficulty, defend himſelf to- 
r37ds Savoy, the Rhine, and eſpecially in Flanders, 
were the war was carried on with the greateſt 
igour. 

Spain was in a ſtill more diſtreſſed condition than 
france : all her provinces had been ravaged by ene- 
nies, or proteCtors. She had been invaded by Por- 
ual, and all her commerce was deſtroyed, There 
rs likewiſe a general ſcarcity thoughout the king- 
m; but this proved more fatal to the conquerors 
un the conquered, becauſe, in a conſiderable part 
it the country, the people refuſed every thing to 
de Auſtrians, whilſt their affections prompted 
dem to do all in their power for Philip. This 


onarch had now neither troops, nor a general, 
n France. The duke of Orleans, by whom his 
eriag condition had been ſomewhat recovered, 
kad of continuing to command his armies, was 


vould 


1 thaß 
been 
fol 


come his enemy. It is certain, indeed, that, not- 
ithſtanding the affection of Madrid for Philip, and 
de attachment of great part of the nobles, and all 
altille, to his cauſe, yet he h-d ſtill a formidable 
aty againſt him. All the Catalans, a warlike and 
altinate people, were ſtrongly attached to his com- 
tor; and the half of Arragon was likewiſe gain- 

over to the ſame intereſt. One party of the 


F'3 people 
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people waited the event; another hated the arch. 
duke more than they loved Pailip. The duke of 
Orleans, of the {ame name with Philip, diſſatisfieg| 
with the Spaniſh miniſtiy, and more ſo with the 
princeſs des Urſins, who chiefly governed, began 
now to ente tain ſ me hopes, that he might be able 
to procure for himſelf the kingdom he had been de. 
fending: accordingly, when Lewis had propoſed| 
to abandon his grandſon, and an abdication wag 


5 


talked of im Spain, the duke of Orleans thovghy 
himſelf worthy to fill the throne, which Philip 
ſeemed about to renounce. He had pretenſions td 
the crown of Spain, which the teſtament of the 
decealed king had neglected ; but his father had 
kept up his rights by entering a proteſt. ; 
By his agents he made a private league with ſom 
of the Spaniſh nobles, whereby they engaged td 
place him on the throne, if Philip ſhould abdicateſ 
In this caſe he would certainly have found many off 
the Spaniards ready to inliſt under the banners off 
ſo warlike a prince. Had this project ſucceededſ 


it could not have diſpleaſed the maritime power 


who would then have had leſs occaſion to be afrail i 
of ſeeing France and Spain united under the fame 
prince; and it would likewiſe have removed ſoma 3 
obſtacles to the peace. The ſcheme was diſcovereW ee 
at Madrid, about the beginning of 1709, whe dee 
the duke of Orleans was at Verſailles, and his MW "»: 
gents in Spain were immediately impriſoned. Phill du. 
could not forgive his relation for imaginiag tha cd. 
he would abdicate, and for having formed a deſighl C 
to ſucceed him. France likewiſe exclaimed again d 
bim; and the dauphin, father to Philip V. gave Wi. 
as his opinion in council, that he ought to be piqſ et 
ceeded againſt as guilty of high treafon : but Phil 
king choſe rather to bury in ſilence this unformd . 

en 


and excuſable project, than to puniſh his nephey 
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t a time when his grandſon was on the brink of 
deſtruction, 
At laſt, about the time the battle of Saragoſſa was 
ſoaght, the king of Spain's council, and moſt of 
the nobles, being ſenſible they had no able com- 
mander to oppoſe againſt Staremberg, who was re- 
carded as another Eugene, they wrote in a body 
to Lewis XIV. intieating he would ſend them the 
duke of Vendome. 
This prince, who had retired to Anet, according- 
ly departed. His preſence was equal to an army. 
The great reputation he had acquired in Italy, not 
inpaired by his unfortunate campaign at Liſle, 
ock the Spaniards with admiration, His popu- 
Iuity, his liberality, which even extended to pro- 
fuſion, his openneſs of temper, and his love for 
the loldiery, gained him univerſal eſteem. As ſoon 
43 he {et foot in Spain, it happened to him as for- 
merly to Bertrand du Gueſclin ; his name alone 
bew numbers of volunteers. He wanted money; 
ig this he was ſupplied with by the boroughs, ei- 
lies, and religious houſes. The whole nation was 
{122d with a ſpirit of enthuſiaſm. The broken re- 
mains of the battle of Saragoſſa were again brought 
bgether, and united under him at Valadolid ; and 
every part of Spain was eager to furniſh-him with 
jecruits. The duke de Vendome, being reſolved 
non to ſuffer this ardour to cool, purſued the con- 
qucrors, brought back the king to Madrid, and 
tha :iged the enemy to retire to Portugal. He fill 
fefa followed them, forded the Tagus, took Stan- 
gains lope priſoner at Brihuega, with five thouſand Eng- 
ave lh, came up with general Staremberg, and th 
pro '*ry next day gave him battle at Villavicioſa. 
at thi Foilip V. who had never yet fought in perſon with 
s other generals, being animated by the ſpirit of 
Vendome, put himſelf at the head of the right wing, 
ad the general commanded the left. Here they 
P 4 gained 


Fo 
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gained fo complete a victory, that, in the ſpace of MW , 
four monihs, this prince, who, at his arrival, ; 
found every thing in the moſt deſperate ſituation, | 
reſtored perfect quiet, and ſettled for ever the crown | 
of Spain on Philip. | 
Whilſt this great revolution aſtoniſhed the al- 
lies, another leſs diſtinguiſhed, though not leſs 
deciſive, was forming in England, Sarah Jennings, 
ducheſs of Marlborough, intirely ruled queen Anne, 
and the duke governed the nation. He had the trea- | 
fury at his commmand, by means of Godolphin $ 
the lord high treaſurer, father-in-law, to one of | 
his daughters: he wholly influenced the council by 
means of Sunderland, his ſon-in-law, ſecretary of 
ſtate ; and the queen's houſhold, where his wife 
preſided, was at his devotion. He was abſolute 
maſter of the army, all the poſts in it being in his 
diſpoſal, The Whigs and Tories were the two 
parties which then divided England; the former, 
of which Marlborough was the head, refuſed no- 
thing to promote his grandeur ; and the latter were 
forced to admire him, and be ſilent. It may not 
be unwortiy of hiſtory to take notice, that the 
duke and ducheſs were the moſt graceful perſons 
of their time; and that this outward advantage not 
a little attracts the multitude, eſpecially when join- | 
ed to honour and glory. 1 
He had even more intereſt at the Hague than the 
grand penſionary; and his influence in Germany 
was conſiderable, being always as ſucceſsful a ne- 
gotiator as a general; no private perſon had ever | 
fo extenſive a power, or ſo high a glory. He 
might alſo ſtrengthen his power by that immenſe 
wealth which he acquired in his command. I have 
heard it ſaid by his widow, that, after four children 
had their patrimonies, there remained, excluſive of 
any court favour, a yearly income of ſeventy thou- 
ſand pounds, equal to about one million five hundred 
thouſand by 


" 


* 
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thouſand livres French money. Had not his parſi- 
mony been equal to his grandeur, he might have 
formed a party the queen would have been unable 
to deſtroy : and if his ducheſs had had alittle more 
condeſcenſion, the queen would never have ſhaken 
off her fetters. But the duke could not overcome 
his paſſion for riches, nor the ducheſs give up her 
humour. The queen had loved her to ſuch a de- 
gree, as to be under a perfect ſubjection to ker will. 
In ſuch connexions diſguſt generally procceds from 


ne perſon who has the greateſt aſcendant. Caprice, 

AF haughtineſs, and an abuſe of this ſuperiority, often 
/ eender the yoke intolerable, and the ducheſs of 
* 


Marlborough carried them to the higheſt degree. The 
queen began to look about for another favourite, 
and turned her eyes upon lady Maſham. The 
ducheſs was now rouſed with jealouſy. Some 
gloves of a particular make, which ſhe refuſed the 


> lf queen, and a baſon of water ſhe, with affected 
0- creleſſneſs, in her majeſty's preſence, let fall on 
e hay Maſham's gown, gave a turn to the affairs of 
ay N Europe. The queen and ducheſs became now high- 
he © incenſed againſt each other. The new favou- 
05 BY 'ite's brother ſolicited the duke for a regiment: he 
"I refuſed this requeſt, and the queen granted it. The 


Tories ſeized this opportunity to deliver the queen 
tom her domeſtic flaveiy ; to humble the power of 
arlborough; to make a change in the miniſtry ; 
Fo conclude a peace: and, if poſſible, to reſiore 
e Stuart family to the throne of England. Had 
He he ducheſs been a little more pliant in her diſpoſi- 

Joa, ſhe might have regained her influence. Her 


LY majeſty, and ſhe, had been accuſtomed to write to 
. ech other under fictitious names. This myſteri- 


dus and familiar correſpondence left a channel al- 
vays open for reconciliation; but the ducheſs uſed 
las only to widen the breach. She wrote in an im- 
getlous manner, ſaying, in her letter, Do me 
P 5 18 juſtice- 


ou- 
red 


and | 


2 
q 
x: 
2 
4 
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nne 


licly burnt, and himſelf ſilenced for three year 
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© juſtice, and give me no anſwer.” She after. 
wards repented, and, in tears, came to aſk pardon, 
The queen made her no other reply than this: 
& You have ordered me to give you no anſwer, and 
I will obey.” The rupture being now irrepa. : 
Table, the ducheſs appeared no more at court. Some 
time after, they began with turning Sunderland out 
of the miniſtry, in order next to diſplace Godolphin, 
and then the duke himſelf, In other kingdoms, # 
this is termed a diſgrace ; but, in England, tis à 


ae Free Sn D244 a= co on am. aun. |. 


change in affairs. This, however, was extremely f 
difficult to bring about. The Tories, though < 
maſters of the queen, were not ſo of the kingdom, r 
They were obliged to have recourſe to religion; + 
of which they have no more at preſent in Great t 
Britain than what is neceſſary to diſtinguiſh parties. I n 


The Whigs inclined to preſbyterianiſm: this was 

the party which had dethroned James II. perſecuted p 
Charles II. and beheaded his father. The Tories : 
were for epiſcopacy ; which favoured the houſe ef :: 
Stuart, and wanted to eſtabliſh the doctrine of pa 
five obedience towards kings, the biſhops expecting L 
thereby to procure a greater ſubmiſſion to inem v. 
ſelves. They ſpirited a preacher to enforce thigh t: 
doctrine ia the cathedral of St. Paul's, to painf 
the adminiſtration of Marlborough in the moll 
odious colours, and to blacken the whole party 
which had fixed the crown on king William. Buß 
the queen, though ſhe favoured this prieſt, had nol 
a ſufficient power to hinder his ſermon being pubs 


by both houſes of parliament. The queen val 


ſtill more ſenſible of her weakneſs, when the found t: 
that, notwithſtanding her ſecret affection for be ve 
own blood, ſhe durſt not open the paſſage to tiv: 
throne, {hut agaiaſt her brother by the Whigy 
Thoſe writers, who ſay, that Marlborough, 200 
his party, fell as ſoon as the queen W 
avoury 
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fzvour, ſeem not to be acquainted with the eonſti - 
tution of England. The queen, though ſtrongly 
inclined to a peace, dared: not even to remove 
Marlborough from the command ; and in the ſpring 
of 1711. he ſtill coutinued to haraſs France, not- 
withſtanding his diſgrace at court. Propoſals of 
peace from France were ſecretly offered at London 
but the queen's new miniſtry durſt not yet accept of 
them. 

A new event, as unexpected as many others, ef- 
ly WM fe<ted this grand work. This was the death of the 
on Fl cwperor Joſeph *, who left all the dominions of 
m. te Auſtrian family, the empire of Germany, and 
n; bis pretenſions on Spain and America, to his bro- 
eat mer Charles, who was elected emperor of the Ro- 
es. mans a few months after. 
vas As ſoon as the emperor's death was known, thoſe 
ned prejudices which had armed fo many nations, began 
ties 22y to be diſſipated in England, by means of the 
e ere miniſtry, Great pains had been taken to hinder 
pal Lewis XIV. from governing Spain, America, 
ti Lombardy, the kingdom of Naples and Sicily, - 
nder the name of his grandſon ; and why ſhould 
tdey now with to ſee ſo many dominions united in 
de houſe of Auſtria ? Why ſhou!d the Engliſh na- 
ion exhauſt their treaſures? They contributed 
more than Holland and Germany together; and the 
3 of the preſent year amounted to ſeven mil- 
225 ſterling. Duſt Great Britain ruin herſelf in 
þ as >rEign a cauſe, and to procure a part of Flan- 

rs for the United Provinces, her rivals in com- 
me ep Theſe conſiderations, which emboldened 
de queen, opened the eyes of great part of the 
tion; and a new parliament being called, ſhe 

vas now at liberty to make preparations for tue 


PER - 


race of Europe. 


April 17. 1711. 
But 
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But though ſhe was ſecretly endeavouring to 
bring it about, ſhe could not yet publicly diſengage 
herſelf from her allies ; and whilſt private negotia- 


tions for a peace were tranſacting in the cabinet, | 
Marlborough was carrying on hoſtilities in the field. 
He made continual advances in Flanders, and forced 
the lines which marſhal Villars had drawn from 
Montreuil to Valenciennes: he took Bouchain, and I 
advanced as far as Queſnoi © ; from whence to Paris 


there was hardly a ſingle fort to oppoſe him. 


It was at this unfortunate time, that the famous 
Dugue trouin, by his courage, and the aſſiſtance 
of ſome merchants, having no rank in the navy, ? 
and owing every thing to himſelf, equipt a fleet, 
and took St. Sebaſtian de Rio Janeiro ©, one of 
the principal towns in Braſil. He returned loaded 
with riches ; but the Portugueſe loſt more than be 
gained. All this damage, however, done at Bra- 
fil, proved no remedy to the misfortunes of France. 


EMWMATTER XXII. 


The victory gained at Denain by marſhal ? 
Villars. The affairs of France retrieved, 


A general peace concluded, 


'F" HE negotiations for a peace. were now pub- 
licly entered upon at London. The queen 
ſent the earl of Stratford embaſſador to Holland, to 
lay before the ſtates the propoſals of Lewis XIV. 


It was not Marlborough they had now to ſolicit ; 


for Strafford obliged the Dutch to name plenipoten- 


tiaries, and to receive thoſe of France, 


September 1711. * September, and October 1711. | 
There 
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There were three eminent men. who ſtill oppoſed: 
this peace.. Marlborough, prince Eugene, and 
Heinſius, perſiſted in their reſolution to diftreſs 
Lewis XIV. But the Engliſh general,. upon his 
return to London, towards the end of 1711. was 
diveſted of all his employments. He found a new 
houſe of commons ; nor had. he now a majority 
Y amongſt the lords; for the queen, having created 
3 ſeveral peers, had thereby weakened the duke's: 
party, and made an acceſſion to that of the crown. 
Like Scipio, he was accuſed of miſdemeanours; 
but he extricated himſelf, like him, by his glory, 
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„and by retiring. However, he was ſtill powerful 
t, in his diſgrace. Prince Eugene ſcrupled not to 
f WF come over to London, to aſſiſt his party. This 
d prince met with ſuch a reception as his rank and 
he Fl diſtinguiſhed merit deſerved ; and the refuſal due 
a- do his propoſitions. The court prevailed-: prince 
e. Eugene returned alone to finiſh the war; and, 


having no companion to ſhare the honour, this was 

a freſh incitement to him, to hope for new victories. 

Whilſt the conferences were carrying on at Ut- 

recht, where the French miniſters, who had been fo 

15 haughtily treated at Gertrudenburg, came now to 
negotiate on more equal terms; marſhal Villars, 
d, having retired behind his lines, covered Arras and 
Cambray. Prince Eugene took the town of Queſ- 
noy, and extended in the country an army of about 
an hundred thouſand men. The Dutch had made 


an extraordinary effort; and though hitherto they 
een had not borne the expence they had agreed to in the 

to war, yet this year they even furniſhed beyond their 
V. contingeant. Qucen Anne could not yet openly diſ- 
pr engage heileif, She had ſeut the duke of Ormond, 
en- 


with twelve thouſand F.ngliſh, to prince Eugene's 
army, and ſtill retained in her pay a conſiderable 
body of Germans. Prince Eugene, having burat 
the ſuburbs of Arras, marched againſt the French 
army 


— 
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army, and propoſed to the duke of Ormond to 
give battle: but the Engliſh general had been ſent 
thither with orders not to fight. Mean while, the 


particular negotiations of France and England ad. | 


vanced, and a ſuſpenſion of arms was proclaimed 


betwixt the two crowns. Lewis XIV. put Dun. | 
kirk into the hands of the Engliſh, as a ſurety that | 


he would perform his engagements. The duke of 


Ormond retired towards Ghent: hc carried with 
him all the Engliſh troops, and wanted likewiſe | 
to have drawn off thoſe in his miſtreſs's pay; but 
he could only procure twelve ſquadrons of Hol- 
ſtein, and a regiment of Liege, to follow him, 
The troops of Brandenbourg, the Palatinate, | 
Saxony, Heſſe, and Denmaik, till remained un- 
der prince Eugene, and were paid by the Dutch. 
Even the elector of Hanover, who was to ſucceed 
queen Anne, left his troops with the allies ; ſhew- 
ing thereby, that, though his family expected the 
crown of England, they did not build their hopes 


on any favour from the queen. 


Prince Eugene, though deprived of the Engliſh, 


was ſtill ſuperior to the French army by twenty 


thouſand men: he was ſo too by his ſituation, by ? 
his plenty of every thing, and by a courſe of vie- 


tories for nine years. 


Marſhal Villars could not hinder him from be- 
ſieging Landrecy, France, being drained of men 


and money, was in the utmoſt conſternation; nor 


could the French depend greatly on the conferences 
at Utrecht, ſince the ſucceſs of prince Eugene might 
render them all ineffectual. Conſiderable detach- 
ments of the enemy had already ravaged part of 
Champagne, and penetrated even to the gates of 


Rheims. 


There was now a general alarm in Verſailles, and 
throughout the whole kingdom. About a year 


afterwards happened the death of the king's an 
on; | 


4a a % 
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ſon ; the duke and ducheſs of Burgundy, with their 
eldeſt ſon, being taken off ſuddenly in a few 
months after, were carried to their graves in the 
ſame hearſe; the youngeſt of their children was 
likewiſe at the point of death. Thele domeſtic 
misfortunes, joined to thoſe abroad, and the public 
miſery, made the end of Lewis's reign appear as a 
period deſtined for calamity ; and the French now 
expected more misfortunes than they had before 
ſeen glory and grandeur. | 
About this very time, the duke de Vendome died 
in Spain. That ſpirit of dejection and deſpondency 
which prevailed through all France, and which I 
mylelf remember, made every one apprehenſive, 


that Spain, hitherto ſupported by Vendome, would 
now be loſt by his death. 


Landrecy could not hold out long. It was even 
debated in council at Verſailles, whether the king 
ſhould not retire to Chambord. Upon this occaſion, 
his majeſty told marſhal d*Harcourt, that, in caſe 
of any new misfortune, he would ſummon together 
all the nobility of his kingdom, and, notwithſtand- 
ing he was in his ſeventy- fourth year, would lead 
them on againſt the enemy, and die at the head of 
his army. 

A miſtake of prince Eugene delivered the king, 
and the whole kingdom, from their perplexities. 
It is ſaid, that his lines were too much extended; 
that his magazine of ſtores was at too great a di- 
ſtance ; and that general Albemarle, poſted at De- 
nain, betwixt Marchiennes and the prince's camp, 
was not properly ſituated to be ſpeedily ſuccoured, 
if attacked. I have been aſſured, that a very beautiful 
Italian lady, whom I ſaw ſome time after at the 
Hague, and who was then kept by prince Eugene, 
reſided at the Marchiennes ; and that ſhe was the 
cauſe of the magazine being fixed at this place, It 
ſeems not to be doing juſtice to prince Eugene, to 


imagine 
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imagine that a woman ſhould influence his mili. 
tary diſpoſitions. Thoſe who know, that a curate, 


together with a counſellor of Douay, named le. 


Fevre d*Orval,. walking towards thele parts, were 
the firſt who projected the attack on Denain and 
Marchiennes, may demonſtrate, from this fact, by 
what ſecret and weak ſprings the greateſt affairs 
of this world are often directed. Le Fevre gave 
his opinion to the governor of the province; he 
communicated it to marſhal Montſequiou, who 
commanded under Villars. The general approved 
of it, and put it in execution. This action proved, 
in effect, the ſafety of France, more than the 
peace with England. Marſhal Villars had recourſe 
to ſtratagem; he ordered a body of dragoons to 
advance in ſight of the enemy's eamp, as if they 
were about to attack it; and, whilſt theſe retired to- 
wards Guile, the marſhal marched to Denain *® with 


his army in five columns; and forced the intrench- 


ments of general Albemarle, defended by ſeven- 
teen battalions, who were all killed or taken.. The 
general ſurrendered himſelf a priſoner, together 
with two princes of Naſſau, a prince of Holllein, 
2 prince of Anhalt, and all the officers. Prince Eu- 
gene haſtened with what troops he could get, but 


did not arrive till the action was over: he went to 


attack a bridge leading to Denain, which the French 
guarded ; but in this attempt he loſt moſt of his 
men, and was obliged to reiurn to his camp, after 
being a witneſs of this defeat. 

All the poſts towards Marchiennes, along: the 
Scarpe, were carried one after another, with great 
rapidity. The French now advanced to Marchi- 
ennes, defended by / four thouſand men: they 


beſieged the place with fo much vigour, that, in | 
three days, the whole gariſon were made pri- 


a July 24. 1712. 
ſoners, 
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ſoners ®, together with all the proviſions, and war- 
like ſtores, which the enemy had amaſſed for the 
campaign. Marſhal Villars had now cntnely the 
ſuperiority. The enemy, being diſconcerted, raiſed 
the ſiege of Landrecy, and fuffered Douay, Quet- 
noy, and Boucham, to be retaken © ; ſo that the 
frontiers were now in ſecurity. The army of prince 
Eugene retreated, after having loſt fifty battalions ; 
forty of which, from the battle of Denain to the 
end of the campaign, had at different times been 
taken priſoners. The moſt ſignal victory could not 
have produced greater advantages. 

If marſhal Villars had had the popularity of ſome 
other generals, he muſt now have been extolled as the 
deliverer of his country ; but his ſervices were hardiy 
acknowledged; and, amidſt the public joy for this 
unexpected ſucceſs, envy was {till predominant. 

Every ſtep of Villars haſtened the peace of Ut - 
recht. The miniſtry of queen Anne, accountable 
to their own country, as well as Europe, neglected 
neither the intereſt of England, nor that of their 
allies, nor the public ſafety. They, in the firſt 
place, iaſiſted, that Philip V. eſtabliſhed in Spain, 
ſhould renounce all his pretenſions to the erown of 
France, which he had always maintained ; and that 
bis brother, the duke de Berri, heir apparent to the 
crown of France, after Lewis's only great grandſon, 
who was at the point ofdeath, ſhould likewiſe re- 
nounce all claim to the crown of Spain, in caſe he be- 
came k ng of France, The ſame renunciation was 
alſo required of the duke of Orleans. But the late 
war, of twelve years continuarge, proved the weak - 
nels of ſuch ties upon mankind. There is as yet no law 
acknowledged, which can oblige the deſcendants to 
deprive themſelves of the right of reigning, though 
eir fathers may have renounced it. Such renuncia- 


July 30. 1712, © September, and October, 1712. 
tions, 
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tions are of no efficacy, but when the common in. 
tereſt agrees with them. However, for a little, they 
calmed a ſtorm which had continued for twelve 
years; and it was very probable, that the time 
would come when ſeveral nations would endeavour 
to maintain theſe. renunciations, now become the 
baſis of the balance and tranquillity of Europe. 

By this treaty they gave the duke of Savoy the 
iſland of Sicily, with the title of king; and, on the 
continent, Feneſtrelles, Exilles, with the valley of 
Pragilas: thus they aggrandized him at the expence 
of the houſe of Bourbon. 

They aſligned the Dutch a conſiderable barrier, 
which they had always deſired; and as they had 
taken ſome territories from the houſe of Bourbon 
in favour of the duke. of Savoy, fo likewiſe they 
incroached a little on the rights of the Auſtrian fa- 
mily, to ſatisfy the Dutch, who at the cxpence of 
this houſe, were now to become the governors and 
malters of the ſtrongeſt towns in Flanders. The 


commercial intereſt of Holland was taken care of; 


and articles were likewiſe ſtipulated in favour of 
Portugal. 

To the emperor was allotted the ſovereignty of 
the Ten provinces in Spaniſh Flanders, and the 
important government of the barrier towns, He 


had likewiſe confirmed to him the kingdom of | 


Naples and Sardinia, with all his poſſeſſions in 
Lombardy, and the four ſea-ports on che coaſts of 
Tuſcany : but the council of Vienna, looking upon 
themſelves aggrieved, would not. agree to theſe 

conghions. | 
In regard to Great Britain, her intereſt and glory 
were iatirely ſecured. She procured, as one article, 
that the harbour of Dunkirk, which had been the 
cauſe of ſo many jealouſies, ſhould be demoliſhed. 
Spain left her in the poſſeſlion of Gibraltar and 
Minorca, 
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Minorca, France gave up to her Hudſon's-Bay, the 
iſland of Newfoundland, and Nova Scotia. As to 
her trade in America, ſhe even obtained privileges 
not granted to the French, who placed Philip. V. 
on the throne. We muſt like wiſe aſcribe to the 
Engliſh miniſtry, as a moſt glorious article, their 
obliging Lewis XIV. to ſet at liberty. thoſe of his 
ſubjects, who had been confined for their religious 
principles. This was, indeed, to dictate laws; but 
ſuch, however, as were perfectly equitable. 


Queen Anne, at laſt, ſacrificing the rights of 


blood, and her own inclinations, to the good of her 
country, uſed her intereſt to have the ſucceſſion 


ſettled, and properly ſecured, upon the houſe of 
Hanover. 


As to the electors of Bavaria and Cologn, the 
duke of Bavaria was to keep the duchy of Luxem- 


bourg, and county of Namur, till he and his bro- 
ther were re-eſtabliſhed in their electorates; for 


Spain had given up theſe two ſovercignties to the 
Bavariang as a reconipence for bis loſſes z and the 


allies had neither taken Namur nor Luxembourg. 


As to France, who agreed to demoliſh Dunkirk, . 


and to give up ſo many places in Flanders, formerly 
conquered by her arms, and confirmed by the trea- 
tics of Nimegen and Ryſwick, ſhe had given up to 
her Liſle, Aire, Bethune, and Saint-Venant, 

Thus it appeared, that the Engliſh miniſtry ren» 
dered juſtice to all parties; but they themſelves did 
not meet with the like candour from the Whigs. 
One half of the Engliſh nation ſoon after inſulted 


the memory of queen Anne, for having done one of 


the greateſt and beſt actions, that can ever be in 
the power of a ſovereign, that of reſtoring peace 
to fo many nations. She was reproached, in that 
ſhe might eaſily have diſmembered France, and yet 
neglected the opportunity. . 
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All theſe treaties were ſigned, one after another, 
in the year 1713. The emperor, either through the 
obſtinacy of prince Eugene, or the bad policy of 
his council, entered not iato any of theſe negocia- 
tions: he might certainly have had Landau, and 
perhaps Strasbourg, had he at firſt come readily in- 
to the meaſures of queen Anne; but he remained 
obſtinate for war, and had nothing. 

Marſhal Villars, having ſecured what remained of 
the French Flanders, marched towards the Rhine; 
and, after having made himſelf maſter of Spires, 
Worms, and all the adjacent country, took Lan- 
dau, the fame which the emperor might have pre- 
ſerved by a peace 4. He forced the 'intrenchments 
which prince Eugene had drawn in the Briſgaw, 
and defeated marihal Vaubonne within his lines“. 
He likewiſe beſieged and took Fribourg, the me- ˖ 
tropolis of Upper Auſtria. | R 

The council of Vienna were, on all ſides, ex- 1! 
tremely urgent for the ſuccours promiſed by the ( 

b 
h 
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circles of the empire, Theſe reinforcements, how- 
ever, did not arrive; and the emperor at laſt be- 
came ſenſible, that, without England and Holland, 


v 
he could not oppoſe France; and he refolved, when b 
too late, to make peace. 

Marſhal Villars, having thus concluded the war, e 
had likewiſe the honour of conclu ling another peace t 
at Raſtadt with prince Eugene. This was, perhaps, r. 
the firſt inſtance of two generals meeting, at the 7 
end of a campaign, to treat in the name of their 
maſters. Upon this occaſion, they both behaved = 
with that eaſy freedom peculiar to their characters. p 
I have heard marſhal Villars ſay, that the following 4 
was one of his fieſt expreſſions to prince Eugene: b 
& Sir, we are not enemies to each other; your ene- th 
* mies ace at Vienna, and mine at Verſailles.” e 

| th 
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Both, indeed, had always factions to ſtruggle 


againſt at their own courts. | 

In this treaty no mention was made of the rights 
which the emperor pretended upon the monarchy of 
Spain, nor the empty title of Catholic king, which 
Charles VI. always aſſumed, whilſt Philip V. had 
the kingdom. Lewis XIV. {till kept Straſbourg 
and Landau, which he had before propoſed to reſign, 
together with Hunninguen and new Briſac, which 
he had offered to demoliſh ; and he (till retained 
the ſovereignty of Alſace, which formerly he would 
have renounced : and, what was moſt honourable, 
he got the electors of Bavaria and Cologn re-eſta- 
bliſhed in their dominions and honours. 

It is extremely remarkable, that France, in all her 
treaties with the emperors, always protected the 
rights of the princes and ſtates of the empire. She 
laid the foundation of the Germanic liberty at Mun- 
ſter, and got- an eighth electorate created for the 
houſe of Bavaria, The treaty of Nimegen con- 
firmed that of Weſtphalia. By the treaty of Ryſ- 
wick, France procured the cardinal de Furſtem- 
burg the reſtoration of all his poſſeſſions ; and now, 
by the peace of Utrecht, ſhe re-eſtabliſhed the two 
electors. It muſt be owned, that, in all this nego- 
tiation, which termin2ted ſo long a diſpute, France 
received the law from England, and, in her turn, 
gave it to the Empire. 

The hiſto ical accounts oftheſetimes, from whence 
moſt of the hiſtories of Lewis XIV. have been com- 
piled, ſay, that prince Eugene, at the concluſion 
of the conferences, begged the duke de Villars, in 
bis name, to embrace Lewis's knees, and to preſent 
that monarch wita the moſt profound and ſincere 
teſpects © of a ſubject to his ſovereign,” But, in 
the firſt place, it cannot be ſaid, that a prince, the 
grandſon of a prince, is the ſubject of another prince 
decauſe he was born in his dominions. Secondly, it 


18 
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is ſtill leſs conſiſtent, that prince Eugene, the gene- 
raliſſimo of the. Empire, . ſhould call himſelf a ſubje& 
of the French monarch. 

Mean while, each power took poſſeſſion of their 
new rights. The duke of Sav6y got himſelf ac- 
knowleged in Sicily, without conſulting the empe- 
ror, who in vain complained. Lewis ſent his troops 


to take poſſeſſion of Liſle, The Dutch ſeized upon 


the barrier towns; and the ſtates of the country 


gave them one million two hundred and fifty thou- | 


ſand florins annually, for being maſters of Flanders. 


Lewis ordered the harbour of Dunkirk to be filled | 
up, the citadel to be raſed, and all the fortifications, |! 


and the mole to be deſtroyed, in fight of the Engliſh 


commiſſary. The Dunkirkers, now ſeeing their | 
commerce intirely ruined, ſent a deputation of their | 


number to implore the clemency of queen Anne, 


It was not a little mortifying to Lewis XIV. that 
his ſubjects ſhould go to ſolicit the favour of a | 


queen of England; but it was ſtill more mortifying 


'to them, that the queen was obliged to refuſe their | 


- 


l en 


The king, ſome time after, cauſed the canal of 
Mardyke to be inlarged; and, by means of the 
fluices, an harbour was ſoon made; ſaid to be equal 
to that of Dunkirk. The earl of Stair, embaſſador 
from England, made warm remonſtrances to Lewis | 
on that account. It is ſaid, in one of the beſt books | 
extant, that his majeſty made this reply to lord 
Stair : «Mr. Embaſtador, I have always been maſter | 
« in my own kingdom, and ſometimes in others; | 
« d not remind me of this.“ I am quite certain, 
that Lewis never made ſo unſuitable an anſwer. | 
He had never been maſter of the Engliſh ; but 
was the fartheſt from it that could be. He was 
always indeed maſter in his own dominions: but | 


the queſtion is, whether he was ſo far maſter, 2s | 
| to 
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to be able to elude a treaty, to which he owed his 
preſent tranquillity, and, perhaps, the greateſt part 
of his kingdom. It is however certain that he 
immediately put a ſtop to the works at Mafdyke 
and thus yielded to the embaſlador's repreſentations, 
inſtead of treating them with diſregard. All that 
had been done at Mard; yke, was ſoon after demo- 


liſhed, during the regency, and the treaty fulfilled 
in every particular. 

Notwithſtanding this peace of Utrecht, and that 
ol Raſtadt, Philip V. did not enjoy all the Spaniſh 
monarchy ; he had ſtill Catalonia to ſubdue, as well 
as the iſlands of Majorca and Ivica. 

Here I muſt take notice, that the emperor Charles 
had left his wife at Barcelona; not being able to 
ſupport the war in Spain, nor willing to give up his 


| rights, and accept of the peace of Utrecht, had 
+ JW :zreed with queen Anne, that the emperor, and his 
* tr00Ps, being of no more ſervice in Catalonia, 


7 ſhould be embarked in Engliſh veſſels. Catalonia 
+ was accordingly evacuated; and Staremberg, at 

W his departure, reſigned the title of viceroy. But 
of de left all the ſceds of a civil war; and the hopes 
i} of a ſpecdy relief from the emperor, and even from 
at © England. I hoſe who had then the greateſt influ- 

W ence in that province, imagined they might new 
form a republic under a foreign protection; and 
that the opaniſh monarch would not be able to re- 
duce them. They now diſplayed the ſame cha- 
racter which Tacitus aſcribed to them ſo long go: 


" n ofa pcopic,”” fays that hiſtorian, ** who 


who look upon ate as nothing, when not em- 
* pio, ed ein fie 1 g. 

Has ed themſelves as much for Philip 
V. „ king 25 they did 2gainft him, the archduke 


& contended for Spain. Ihe 

heir obſti ate reſiſtance, that 

Y. li... vicngaged of his competitor, 
could 
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could not alone reduce them. Lewis XIV. who, 
towards the cloſe of the war, could neither furniſh 
his grandſon with ſhips nor ſoldiers againſt Charles, 
now ſupplied him with both to quell his revolted 
ſubjects. The port of Barcelona was blocked up 
with a French fleet, and marſhal Berwick beſieged 
it by land. id 

The queen of Great Britain, faithful to her trea- 
ties, did not ſuccour this town. The emperor pro- 
miſed, but ſent no ſuccour: the beſieged defended * 
themſelves with a courage ſupported by a kind of 
fanatical madneſs. The prieſts and monks ran to 
arms, and mounted the breaches, as if they fought 
for religion. The phantom of liberty rendered 
them deaf to all the offers made by their maſter. 
More than five hundred eccleſiaſtics loſt their lives | 
in arms at this ſiege; and we may eai:ly judge from 
thence, whether their diſcourſe and example had not | 
greatly animated the people. 

They hung out a black flag from the breach, and 
bore ſeveral aſſaults in a ſurpriſing manner. The 
aſſailants having at laſt forced their way, the be- 
ſieged fought from ſtreet to ſtreet: when the old | 
town was taken, they retired to the new; and, in | 
capitulating, they ftill demanded the preſervation |} 
of their rights ©. However, they only. obtained | 
their lives and properties; for moſt of their privi- | 


leges were taken away. Sixty monks were con- 


demned to the galleys; and this was the only ven- | 
nce taken. Philip V. had treated the little town 


of Xativa more ſeverely in the courſe of this war: 


he had raſed it to the very foundation, as an example WW 7 


to deter others. But though an inconſiderable place 
might be thus deſtroyed, it would have been ex- 
tremely unpolitic to demoliſh a large town, with fo | 
fne a port, and ſo beneficial to the whole kingdom. 


© September 12. 1714. 
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This fury of the Catalans, which had not inſpired 
them when Charles VI. was amongſt them, but 
tranſported them to ſuch a degree, when deſtitute of 
aſſiſtance, was the laſt flame of that fire which had 
laid waſte the molt beautiful part of Europe, for 


ſo conſiderable a time, occaſioned by the will of 
Charles II. king of Spain. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


The ſtate of Europe, from the peace of 
Utrecht to the year 17 50. 


Shall till continue to call this a civil war. The 
duke of Savoy was in arms againſt his two daugh- 
n ters. The prince de Vaudemont, who eſpouſed the 
t cauſe of the archduke Charles, had like to have taken 
priſoner his own father in Lombardy, who was in 
id AY the intereſt of Philip V. Spain had been divided into 
he MY faftions; and whole regiments of French Calviniſts 
lad ferved againſt their native country. It was, in 
ſhort for a ſucceſſion amongſt relations, that a ge- 
deral war had been commenced; and it muſt like- 
wiſe be obſerved, that queen Anne excluded from 
he throne her own brother, whom Lewis protected, 
Ind whom ſhe was obliged to proſcribe. 
Human prudence and expectations were defeated 
In this war, as they generally are in every thing. 
Charles VI. tho' twice proclaimed at Madrid, was 
Lien out of Spain. Lewis XIV. when ready to 
ink, recovered by the unexpected broils in England. 
Ie council of Spain, who had called the duke 
i Anjou to the throne, only to prevent their mo- 
urchy from being diſmembered, ſaw it ſtill divided. 
Lombardy, and part of Flanders, remained to the 
touſe of Auſtria: the houſe of Pruſſia had likewiſe 
mall part of Flanders: the Dutch had the ſove- 
This vor. I. 2 reignty 
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reignty of another; and a fourth part was leſt in 
poſſeſſion of the French. Thus the inheritance of 
the houſe of Burgundy was divided amongſt four 
powers; and the houſe, which ſeemed to have moſt 
right, did not preſerve one acre. in the Spaniſh do- 


minions, Sardinia, tho' of little importance to the 
emperor, remained to him for ſome time. He alſo 
for ſome time poſſeſſed Naples, that grand fief of | 
Rome, which is ſo often, and ſo eaſily ſeized, | 
The duke of Savoy had Sicily for four years, keep- | 
ing it chiefly to maintain againſt the pope an ex- 
traordinary, but antient right, of being pope himſelf | 
in this iſland ; that is, of being, except in particular 


tenets, abſolute ſovereign in matters of religion. 


The weakneſs of human policy appeared ſtill mote 
after the peace of Utrecht, chan during the war. It 
is certain, that the new. miniſtry of queen Anne had 


ſecretly formed a ſcheme for eſtabliſhing the ſon of 


James II. on the throne. Queen Anne herſelf, in- 
fluenced by her miniſters, began to liſten to the voice 
of nature, and entered into the deſign of ſettling the 
ſucceſſion on her brother, whom ſhe had proſcribed! 
againſt her inclination. Her death, however, pre- 


vented this project being put in execution. The ta- 


mily of Hanover, whom {he locked upon as aliens, | 
and diſliked, ſucceeded. Her miniſters were perſe- 
cuted; and the pretender's party, having made an 


attempt for him in 1715. were defeated. I his fe- 
bell on, which, if the queen hed lived a little longer, 
would have been termed a legal revolution, was pu- 
niſned by the blood of ſome of the chieſs concerned 
in it. 

The good underſtanding, and union, betwirt 
France and Spain, which had raiſed ſuch apprehen- 
lions, and given the alarm to ſo many nations, was 
broken off as ſoon as Lewis XIV. died. The dukt 
of Orleans, regent of France, tho' irreproachadl 


a8 to his guardianſhip of the young prince, behave 
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as if he himſelf had been to ſucceed. He formed a 
ſtrict alliance with England, tho' reputed the natural 
enemy of France, and made an open rupture with 
that branch of the Bourbon family which reigned at 
Madrid. Philip V. who had renounced all preten- 
ſions to the crown of France by the late peace, raiſed, 
or rather gave the authority of his name to raiſe, ſe- 
ditions in France, which ought to have choſen him 
regent, as he could not reign in that kingdom. 
Thus, after the death of Lewis XIV. all the views, 
negotiations, and political meaſures, took a quite 
different turn in his family, as well as amongſt moſt 
of the princes in Europe. 

The regent of France, in concert with the Eng- 
liſh, attacked Spain; ſo that the firſt war of Lewis 
XV. was undertaken againſt his uncle, whom Lewis 
XIV. had ſettled on his throne, at the expence of ſo 
much blood. | 

During the courſe of this ſhort war, the Spaniſh 
miniſtry deſigned to take advantage of the duke of 
Savoy; Who had likewile formed a ſcheme of doin 
ſomewhat of the ſaine nature with regard to the 
emperor. The reſult of this chaos of intrigues was, 
that the Spaniards deprived the emperor of Sardinia, 
and the duke of Savoy of Sicily, in , 1718. but 
France having defcated them by land, and the Eng- 
liſn by ſea, they were forced to give up Sicily to 
the houſe of Auſtria; and Sardinia was aſſigned to 
the dukes of Savoy, who ſtill poſleſs it, and bear 
the title of kings of that iſland. 

To ſhew by what a blind fatality the affairs © 
this world are often governed, we may obſerve, 
that the Ottoman empire, which might have at- 
tacked Germany during the courſe of the long war 
in 1701, deferred it till the concluſion of thege- 
neral peace, and then declared war againſt the 
emperor, who had an army of veteran troops, com- 


Q 2 manded 
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manded by prince Eugene; who conquered the 


to accept of a diſhonourable peace: and, as a far- 


France. 


quitted her natural ſentiments, as to admit a ſon ef 


ſeſñon of Parma, Placentia, and the grand duchy 


-nions was not open, Don Carlos was admitted 
there, with fix thouſand Spaniards; and the expence 


given to the court of Vienna. 


two families formed an union, without having any 
had taken from him Minorca and Gibraltar, were 
the mediators in this treaty ; and it was ſigned by 


| and a man of great power in Spain: he was ſoon 
after 


Turks in two memorable battles, and forced them 


ther addition to theſe contradictions, in which all 
affairs abound, this very emperor, victorious over | 
the Turks, could not procure Sicily, without the | 
aſſiſtance of the Engliſh, and the regent of 


But what moſt aſtoniſhed all the courts of Europe, 
was to ſee, ſome time after, in 1724. and 1725. 
Philip V. and Charles VI. formerly ſo incenſed 
againſt each other, now ſo cloſely united; and af- } 
fairs ſo turned from their natural courſe, that the 
"Spaniſh miniſtry, for a whole year, intirely governed | 
the court of Vienna. This court, which hitherto 
always exerted herſelf to hinder the Spaniſh branch 
of the French family from all acceſs in Italy, fo far 


Philip, and Elizabeth of Parma, his ſecond wife, 
into Italy; from which it was deſigned to exclude | 
Hoth French and Spaniards. The emperor gave 
up to this younger ſon of his competitor, the poſ- 


of Tuſcany: and tho' the ſucceſſion of theſe domi- 


of Spain was only two hundred thouſand piſtoles, | 


This error of the emperor's council was far frum 
being a lucky one; for it coſt him dear in the con- 
ſequences. The whole of this affair was unnatural: | 


confidence in each other. The Engliſh, who bad 
done all in their power to dethrone Philip V. and 


Ripperda, a Dutchman, who was become a duke, | 
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after diſgraced, and went to end his days in Mo- . 
rocco, where he endeavoured to eſtabliſh a new 
religion. 

Mean while, in France, the regency of the duke 
of Orleans, which ſeemed likely to be ſo full of 
troubles, by means of his ſecret enemies, and the 
almoſt total ruin of the finances, proved the moſt 
quiet and fortunate. The French had been inured 
to perfect ſudmiſſion under Lewis XIV. And hence 
aroſe the ſafety of the regent, and the publick tran- 
quillity. A conſpiracy, du ected at a diſtance by 
cardinal Alberoni, and but ill conducted in France, 
was diſcovered, and cruſhed in embryo. The par- 
lament, which, during the adminiſtration of the late 
queen regent, had raiſed a civil war, and had an- 
nulled the wills of Lewis XIII. and XIV. with 
leſs ceremony than that of a private perſon, was . 
ſcarce at liberty to make remonſtrances, when the 
value of their ſpecie was increaſed to three times 
more than the uſual ſtandard ; and their proceſſion 
afoot from the grand chamber to the Louvre ſerved 
only to draw upon them the railleries ofthe people. 
The-moſt unjuſt edict ih at had been ever iſſued, the 
prohibiting the whole inhabitants of a kingdom to 
keep by them above five hundred livres in current 
coin, raiſed not the leaſt commotion. A general 
want of ſpecie, the people flocking in crouds to the 
bank, to receive a little money for the neceſſory ex- 
pences of life, in exchange for a diſcredited paper, 
which overſpread the whole kingdom; ſeveral per- 
ſons ſqueezed to death in the croud, and their bodies 
earried by the people to the royal palace; all theſe 
things produced no appearance of a ſedition. In 
ſhort, this famous project cf Law's, which had 
ſeemed to threaten the regency and the kingdom 
with deſtruction, contributed, in reality, to the: 
ſupport of both, by conſequences which none had 
foreſeen. 23 

The 
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The paſſion for riches, which now ſeized all ranks 
of people, from the loweſt claſs to the magiſtrates, 
biſhops, and even princes of the blood, turned the 
minds 'of every one from all attention to the public 
intereſt, and all political or ambitious views; for the 
thoughts of every one were now wholly engroſſed 
with the fear of loſing," and the deſire of gaining, 
It was indeed, a new and ſurpriſing game, wherein 
the whole nation betted againſt each other ; and, 
having the true ſpirit of eager gameſters, they did 
| not chooſe to quit their play, to meddle with the go- 
vernment. It happened, however, which could not 
be foreſeen but by perſons of the greateſt experi- 
| ence and penetration, that a chimerical project pro. 
duced a real commerce, and reſtored the India | 
company, which had been eſtabliſhed by the fa. 
mous Colbert, but ruined by the late wars. In 
ſhort, though the fortune of many private perſons | 
was ruined, yet the nation, in a little time, became | 
richer, and more flouriſhing in commerce, This 
project ſharpened the underſtanding of the people, 
as civil wars generally excite their courage. | 
The diſtraction in the finances having ceaſed | 
with the regency, that ia politics alſo ſubſided as 
ſoon as cardinal Fleury came to the head of the | 
miniſtry. If there ever was an happy mortal upon | 


earth, the cardinal was ſurely ſo. He was looked 
upon as a moſt amiable man, and perfectly agree- 
able in converſation, even to his ſeventy-third year: 
and at this age, when others retire from the world, 
he took upon him the helm of government, and 
was always conſidered as a perſon of the higheſt 
wiſdom. All his meaſures, from 1726 to 1742. 
proved ſucceſsful; and he preſerved his intellectual 
faculties ſound, clear, and capable of tranſacting af- 
fairs, even to the ninetieth year of his age. 


When 


1en 
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When we conſider, that, of a thouſand of our 
cotemporaries, there is very rarely one who arrives 
at this age, we mult allow, that Fleury had a pecu- 
liar deſtiny. If his grandeur was extraordinary, 
which, having begun fo late, ſhone ſuch a conſi- 
derable time, without any cloud to obſcure it, his 
moderation, and ſweetneſs of manners, were no leſs 
conſpicuous. The riches and magnificence of car- 
dinal d' Amboiſe, who aſpired at the papacy, are 
well known; as well as the arrogant ſimplicity of 
Kimenes, who raiſed armies at his own expence, 
and who, in the dreſs of a monk, ſaid, that he led 
the nobles of Spain with his cord. Every one is 
likewiſe acquainted with the regal pomp of Riche- 
lieu, and the immenſe riches amaſſed by Mazarin. 
The characteriſtic of cardinal Fleury was modera- 
tion. He was ſimple, and frugal, in every parti- 
cular, and always uniform in his behaviour : he had 
nothing high nor elevated in his character; which 
was owing to his mildneſs, equanimity, and love of 
order and peace. He proved, that perſons of a 
mild, condeſcending, and benevolent temper, are 
beſt formed to govern others, 

He let the kingdom quietly repair its loſſes, and 
grow rich by an extenſive commerce, without 
making any innovation : thus treating the ſtate as 
a ſtrong and robuſt conſtitution, which naturally 
recovers of itſelf. 

Political affairs inſenſibly returned into their na- 
tural channel. Happily for Europe, Sir Robert 
Walpole, the prime miniſter of England, was of a 
diſpoſuion equally pacific. Theſe two men main- 
tained almoſt all Europe in that tranquillity which 
laſted from the peace of Utrecht to the year 1733. 
and which was but once interrupted by the ſhort war 
in 1718. This was an happy time for all nations, 
who, cultivating commerce and arts with emulation, 
forgot their paſt calamities. 


Q 4 In 
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4 In theſe times twopowers aroſe, which had been 
hardly mentioned in Europe before this age. The 
one was Ruſha, which the czar Peter the Great had 
raiſed out of a ſtate of barbarity. This monarchy, 
before his time, conſiſted only in vaſt deſerts, and a 
people without laws, without diſcipline, 2nd without 
any uſeful knowledge ; fuch as the Tartars have al. 
ways deen. This country was fo little known in | 
France, that when Lewis, ia 1668. received an em- | 
baſſador from Muſcovy, a medal was ſtruck on te 
occahion, as had been done id memory of the Siameſe 
embaſly. This new empire, after having defeated | 
Sweden, began to have an influence in all affairs, 
and to give laws in the North. 

The ſecond power, eſtabliſhed by force of art, 
and upon leſs extenſive foundations, was Pruſſia, 
It was as yet, however, only in its infancy, and 
had not diſtinguiſhed itſelf. 

The houſe of Auſtria remained almoſt in the ſame 
ſtate in which ſhe had been placed by the peace 
of Utrecht. England till preſerved her power by 
ſea, whilſt that of Holland gradually decayed. This 
little commonwealth, become powerful through the ! 
indolence of otter rations, began to decline, be- 
cauſe her neighbours now carried on trade, which 
the Dutch before had w :olly to themſelves. Sweden 
l2nguiſhed, whilſt Denmark flouriſhed. Spain and | 
Portugal were chiefly ſupported by America. Italy, 
which was always in a weak condition, remained 
divided into as many ſtates as at the beginning of 
the age, excepiing Mantua, annexed to the Au- 
ſtrian lamily. 

Savoy at this time ſurpriſed the world with an 
extraordinary occurrence, which may ſerve as 4 
rand le ſſon to ſovereigns. The king of Sardinia, 
duke of Savoy, that Victor Amedeus, who had | 
beea ſometimes an enemy, and ſometimes aa ally, 
to France and Auſtria, and whole izconſtancy — 
paſſe 
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- paſſed for policy, being at laſt tired of buſineſs, and 
a of himſelf, in the year 1730. and the ſixty- fourth 
1 year of his age, through caprice, reſigned the 
; crown he had borne the firſt of his family; and, a 
. year after, in another fit of caprice, repented of 
t t:is ſtep, Neither the company of his miltreſs, 
9 who was become his wife, devotion, nor. tran- 
A cuillity, were ſufficient employment to a ſoul like 


„his, which, for fifty years, had been buſied in the 
+ Y fairs of Europe. He gave a remarkable inſtance 
ſe cet human frailty, and ſhewed how liable the mind 


4 is to be diſſatisficd, eicher in a private ſtation, or on 
„ cone. la tis age four ſovereigns renounced 

their crowns : Chriſtina, Caſimir, Philip V. and 
t, cor Amedcus. Philip reſumed his againſt his 


1, iaclination; Caſimir never once thought of it; 
d Cariſtina had once thoughts of it, upon a diſguſt 
nge received at Rome; Amedeus was the only 


e one who endeavoured by force to re- aſcend the 
de throne, which te had quitted through an uneaſi- 
y © <5 of mind. The contequence of this attempt 
ic s well known. His fon, C:artes-Emannel, might 
be dare acquired a glory ſupe: ior to the poſſeſſion 
e. of any crown, ia reſtoring bis father what he 
ch geld from him, bad his faber alone, or the cir- 
en BU cumiſtances of time, exactec this compliance: but 
ad an ambitious miſtreſs wanted to reign: and all the 
y, council were under a neceſſity to prevent this, and 


ei eren to confine their late ſovereign. He died 
of Oos after in priſon. It has been ſaid, though falſe- 
nu. , in the memoirs of tele times, that the court 

o France intended to ſend twenty thouſand men to 
an I {7 the father againſt his fon ; but neither the ab- 
2 I Cication of that prince, nor his effort to regain the 
ia, crown, nor bis confine ment, nor death, cauſed the 
ad I !::t motion amongſt any of the neighbouring 
Yo aations. 
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All remained peaceable from Ruſſia even to Spain, 
till the dea th of Auguſtus II. plunged Europe again 
into freſh troubles and commotions, from which ſhe 
is ſo ſeldom exempted, 

King Saniſlaus, father in-law to Lewis XV. hay- 
ing been already nominated to the ſucceſſion of Po- 
land, in 1704. was elected king in 1733. in the 
moſt ſolemn and legal manner. But the emperor 
Charles VI. procured another election, which was 
ſupported by his own arms, and thoſe of Ruſſia; 


and a ſon of the late king of Poland, elector of 0 


* 


Saxony, who had married a niece of Charles VI. 


carried it againſt his competitor. Thus the houſe 
of Auſtria, which had not been able to preſerve * 


Spain and the Weſt-Indies, and which could not 


even ſettle a trading company at Oſtend, yet had 
ſufficient intereſt to deprive the father-in-law of 
Lewis XV. of the crown. France beheld a ſe- 
cond example of what had formerly happened to 
prince Armand de Conti; who, having been ſo- 
lemnly elected, but having neither money nor 
troops, and being rather recommended than ſup- 


ported, loſt the crown to which he had been 
elected. 


King Staniſlaus went to Dantzick, to ſupport his 
election: but the great majority in his favour ſoon 
yielded to the ſmall party againſt him. T his coun- 


try, where the people are ſlaves, where the nobility 


ſell their votes, where they never have a ſufficient * 
treaſury to maintain an army, where the laws are | 
without force, and where liberty is only productive 
of diviſions ; this country, I ſay, boaſted in vain of 
its warlike nobility, who could bring into the field 


anarmy of an hundred thouſand men on horſeback. 


Ten thouſand Ruſſians at once put to flight all who | 


were aſſembled in favour of Staniſlaus. The Poliſh 


nation, who, the preceding age, looked upon the | 


Ruſſians with the utmoſt contempt, now dreaded 
them, 
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them, and followed the meaſures they dictated. 
The empire of Ruſſia had become formidable ever 
ſince the time of Peter the Great. Ten thouſand 
diſciplined Ruſſian ſlaves diſperſed the whole nobi- 
lity and gentry of Poland ; and king Staniſlaus, 
having taken ſhelter in Dantzick, was beſieged there 
by an army of thirty thouſand men. 
The emperor of Germany, being in union with 
Ruſſia, was almoſt ſure of ſucceſs. In order to keep 
an equal balance, France ought to have ſent a nu- 
merous army by ſea ; but England, as ſoon as ſhe 
had ſeen ſuch vaſt preparations, would have declared 
herſelf, Cardinal Fleury, who took particular care 
to keep England quiet, was neither willing to ſuf- 
fer the ſhame of deſerting Staniſlaus, nor did he 
chooſe to venture too great a force to ſuccour him. 
He ſent a fleet with fifteen hundred men, under the 
command of a brigadier. The officer imagined, 


that nothing was in earneſt deſigned ; and when he 


approached Dantzick, thinking he ſhould ſacrifice 
his men to no manner of purpoſe, he went to a- 
muſe himſelf in Denmark. The count de Plelo, 
embaſſador from France at the Daniſh court, was 
highly enraged at this retreat, and looked upon it as 
ſcandalous. He was a youth, who, having ſtudied 
polite learning and philoſophy, had imbibed the moſt 
heroic ſentiments, and ſuch as merited a better fate 
than he met with. He reſolved to ſuccour Dant- 
zick againſt ſo numerous an army with this ſmall 
force, or to die in the attempt. Before his embar- 
kation, he wrote a letter to one of the ſecretaries of 
ſtate, which ended in theſe words: *] am certain 
„ ſhall not return: I therefore recommend my 
* wife and children to your care,” He arrived in 
the road of Dantzick, and, having diſembarked, 
attacked the Ruffian army; and after having re- 
ccived many wounds, he periſhed, as he had fore- 


ken ; 
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ſeen; and all his party were either killed or taken 
priſoners. His letter, and the news of his death, 
arrived at the ſame time. Dantzick was taken, and 
the French embaſſador in Poland, who happened 
to be in this place, was made a priſoner of war, 
in violation of the privileges due to his character. 
Staniſlaus was obliged to diſguiſe himſelf, and at laſt 
eſcaped, after having run through many dangers, 
and ſeen a price ſet upon his head by the Muſco- 
vite general, in a free country, the place of his na- 
tivity, and amidſt a nation who had elected him 
king, with all the formality of their laws. The 
French miniſtry would have intirely loſt that repu- 
tation neceſſary for the ſupport of its grandeur, if 
it had not revenged ſuch an inſult; but a revenge, 
unleſs attended with ſome utility, would but little 
avail, 

Ib be great diſtance of Ruſſia hindered them from 
carrying their reſentment againſt the Muſcovites ; 
and policy directed their vengeance upon the em- 
peror. This they accordingly put in execution in 
Germany, and in Italy. France formed a league 
with Spain and Sardinia; and though theſe three 
powers had each ſeparate intereſts, yet they all 
aimed at bumbling Auſtria, 

The duke of Savoy, for a conſiderable time, had 
been gradually increaſing their dominions, by ſome- 
times ſelling their aſſiſtance to the emperors, and 
ſometimes by declaring againſt them. King Charles- 
Emanuel had great hopes of getting the Milaneſe, 
and was promiſed it by the French and Spaniſh mi- 
niſtries. Philip V. king of Spain, or rather queen 
Elizabeth of Parma, his conſort, expected greater 

ſſeſſions than Parma and Placentia to be ſettled 
on her children. France propoſed no other advan- 
tage but her own glory, the welfare of her allies, 


and the humbling of her cnemies. 
| Nobody 
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Nobody then expected, that Lorrain ſhould be 
the fruits of this war. Mankind are generally guided: 
by events, which they ſeldom are able to govern. 
No negociation was ever more ſpeedily terminated: 
than that which united theſe three monarchs. 

England and Holland, who had been fo long ac- 
cuſtomed to join Auſtria againſt France, abandoned 
her at this juncture. This was the effect of that 
reputation for equity and moderation, which the 
French court had lately acquired. The notion of 
her being pacifically inclined, and void of all am- 
bition, kept her natural enemies quiet even when 
ſhe declared war ; and nothing ſurely can redound 
more to the honour of the miniſtry, than their 
having perſuaded ſuch powers, that France might 
carry on a war againſt the emperor, without giv- 
ing any alarm to the liberty of Europe : all theſe 
powers accordingly beheld the rapid ſucceſs of the 
French arms, eaſy and undiſturbed. A French 
army had gotten poſſeſſion of the country upon the 
Rhine; and another party of their troops, in con- 
junction with thoſe of Spain and Savoy, had ren- 
dered themſelves maſters of Italy. Marſhal Vil- 
lars finiſhed his glorious career, in the eighty- ſe- 
cond year of his age, after having taken Milan, 
Marſhal de Cogni, his ſucceſſor, gained two bat- 
tles; whilſt the duke de Montemar, the Spaniſh 
general, obtained a victory in the kingdom of Na- 
ples, at Bitonto, from whence he was ſurnamed 
this being an honour which the Spaniards often 
beſtow, in imitation of the aniient Romans. Don 
Carlos, who had been achndwvledged hereditary 
ſucceſſor of Tuscany, was now declared king of 
Naples and Sic. Thus the emperor Charles 
VI. loſt aimoit al Italy, for having given a king 
to Poland: and, in two campaigns, a fon of the 
Spaniſh monarc.:;, got both the Sicitics, ſo often 
taken and rctaken formerly, and upon waich, for 

two 
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two ages, the houſe of Auſtria had continually 
fixed her attention. ; 

This was the only war in Italy which ended with 
any ſolid advantage to the French, ſince the time 
of Charlemagne. The reaſon of this was, their 
having the guardian of the Alps on their fide, who 
was become one of the moſt potent princes in thoſe 
parts; their being likewiſe ſeconded by the beit 
troops of Spain ; and their armies being coaſtantly 
ſupplied with all neceſſaries. 

The emperor then thought bimſelf very happy 
in receiving conditions of peace offered by the victo- 
rious French. However, Cardinal Fleury, who 
had the ſagacity to prevent. England and Holland 
from intermeddling in this war, ſhewed likewiſe 
his great addreſs in finiſhing it, without their me- 
diation. 

By this treaty, Don Carlos was acknowleged 
king of Naples and Sicily. Europe had already 
been often accuſtomed to ſuch alterations. They 
aſſigned to Francis duke of Lorrain, deſtined to be 
ſon-in-law to the emperor, the inheritance of the 
Medicis family, which had been before granted to 
Don Carlos ; and this made the late grand duke of 
Tuſcany, upon his death-bed, aik, ©* If they 
& would not name a third heir, and which of :hcir 
& children the Empire and France would appoint 
« for his ſucceſſor.” We muſt not imagine from 
this, that the dukedom of Tuſcany conſiders itielf 
as a fief of the Empire; but the emperor eſteemed 
it as ſuch, as well as Parma and Placentia, which 
have been always claimed by the holy ſee ; and 
for which the late duke of Parma did actually pay 
bomage to the pope : fo much do the rights of 
princes alter with the circumſtances of time. By 
this peace theſe duchies of Parma and Placentia, 
which, by right of blood, belonged to Don 5 4 
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los, ſon of Philip V. and a princeſs of Parma, 
were given up to the emperor Charles VI. as his 
property. 

The duke of Savoy, now king of Sardinia, who 
expected the duchy of Milan, which his family, for 
a conſiderable time, had claimed as their right, got 
only a ſmall part thereof; viz. the Novareſe, Tor- 
toneſe, and the fiefs of the Langhes. He derived his 
pretenſions to Milan from a daughter of Philip II. 
king of Spain, from whom he was deſcended. France 
lixe wiſe pretended thereto, by right of Lewis ZII. 
the natural heir of this duchy. Philip V. urged 
alſo his right to Milan, as it had been feudatory 
ſucceſſively to four kings of Spain, his predeceſſors. 
But all theſe pretenſions yielded to convenience, 
and the public intereſt. The emperor kept the 
Milaneſe, notwithſtanding the general law of the 
ſtates of the empire, which ſays, that the emperor 
ſnall keep the ſovereignty, but give the poſſeſũon 
to ſome other power. It was intended as à li- 
mitation on the emperors, who migat otherwiſe 
in time ſwallow up the whole dominions of the 
Empire. But there are ſo many exceptions to this 
lzw, and there are fo many examples for and a- 
gainſt it, that, in any grand affair of ſtate, it muſt 
5 confeſſed, that the preſent intereſt is the ruling 
aw. 

By this treaty, king Steniſlaus renounced a king- 
dom, which though it had been twice given to him, 
he could never get poſſeſſion of; but he kept the 
title of king. For this loſs he was now to have a 
recompence; but it proved more ſo to France than 
aim. Cardinal Fleury was contented at firſt with 
Barrois, which the duke of Lorrain was to give 
Up to Staniſlaus, with the reverſion to the crown 
of France. Lorrain was not to be giren up till 
ii duke ſhould be in poſſeſſion of Tuſcany : fo that 
tze ceſſion depended upon many chances, This 

Was 
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was reaping very little from ſuch great ſacceſs, and 
ſo many favourable circumſtances ; of which the 
cardinal being urged to make more advantages, 


demanded Lorrain on the ſame conditions as Bars 


rois ; and it was accordingly granted. 


It coſt France only a ſmall ſum of money, and a | 


penſion of four million and five hundred thouſand 
livres, to the duke, till Tuſcany fell to him. 


Thus Lorrain became for ever annexed to the | 
crown of France; a reunion which had been ſo 
often unſucceſsfully attempted. By this means, a | 
Poliſh king was tranſplanted to Lorrain ; which | 
was the laſt time this province had a ſovereign to 


reſide there; and he rendered it happy. The reign- 


ing houſe of the princes of Lorraia got the ſove | 


reignty of Tuſcany. The ſecond fon of the king 


of Spain was transferred to Naples: ſo that the me- 
dal of Trajan might have been renewed ; regns | 


alſignata, kingdoms aſſigned.“ 

The houte of Bourbon, at the end of this ſhort 
war, was advanced to ſuch a pitch of grandeur as 
ſhe could not have expected even in the height of 
Lewis XIV's prolperity. Almoſt all the inheri- 
tance of Cha:les V. Spain, the two Sicilies, Mexi- 
co, and Peru, were now in her poſſeſſion. The 
houſe of Auſtria at laſt ended in the perſon of 


Charles VI. in 1740. What remained of his dome | 


nions was likely to be taken from his daughter, and 


divided amongſt ſeveral power. France carried the | 


election vi an emperor with the ſame facility as the 


emperors had formerly choſen the electors of Co- 
logn, and the biſhops of Liege. The famous | 


pragmatic ſanction of the late Auſtrian emperor, 


who had thereby ſettled his whole dominions on 
his daughter; this ſanction, guaranteed by the Em- 


pire, FEagland, Holland, and France herſelf, was 


at firſt ſupported by no one power. The elector 


of Bavaria, ſon of him who had been pat under the 
ban 
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ban of the Empite, was crowned, without oppoſi- 
tion, duke of Auſtria at Lintz, king of Bohemia 
at Prague, and emperor at Frankfort, by the arms 
of Lewis XV. They went even to the gates of Vi- 
enna. The daughter of ſo many emperors found 
herſelf, for a whole year, intirely deſtitute of aſſiſ- 
tance, and without any hope but what aroſe from 
her own intrepidity. Scarce were her father's 
eyes Cloſed, when ſhe loſt Sileſia by an invaſion of 
the yy king of Pruſſia, who will be long talked 
of by poſterity. He was the firſt who took advan- 
tage of this conjuncture, to promote his grandeur. 
For this purpoſe, he made uſe of an army as well 
diſciplined as that of the anticat Romans, which 
his father ſeemed to have formed only for pærade 
and empty ſhew. France, Pruſſia, Saxony, and 


Bavaria, attacked the remains of the houſe of Au- 


ſtria. Her allies beheld this in ſilence ; and the di- 
viſion of her dominions ſeemed now unavaoidable. 
But it ſoon appeared evident, how difficult it is for 
ſuch a weak prince as the elector of Bavaria, em- 
peror under the name of Charles VII. but without 
power, and a general without national troops, to - 
conquera kingdom by the power of another. Never 
were ſuch great advantages ſucceeded by ſo many 
misfortunes. What ſeemed likely to promote his 
prandeur, contributed to his ruin; and that ex- 
tremity to which the queen of Hungary was reduc- 
ed, ſerved to raiſe her ſtill higher, The houſe of 
Auſtria ſprung up again out of her aſhes. The 
queen of Hungary found a powerful ally in George 
II. king of Great Britain. Her cauſe was likewiſe 
{von after eſpouſed by the king of Sardinia, Hol- 
land, and even by Ruſſia, who ſent the laſt year 
of the war thirty-five thouſand men to her aſſiſt- 
ace. She made ſeparate treaties with Pruſſia and 
Saxony: but, above all, her own intrepid ſpirit 

ſupported 
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ſupported. her as much as any of her allies. Hun- 
gary, where her anceſtors had experienced a con- 
tinued ſcene of civil wars, rebellions, and execy. 
tions, proved to her a kingdom united, affectionate, 
and filled with zealous friends. The war was 
carried on in the heart of Germany, in Italy, 
Flanders, and even upon the frontiers of France, 
and on the Indian and American ſeas, almoſt in 
the ſame manner as that in 1701. Cardinal Fley. | 
ry, now too far advanced in years to ſupport fo | 
heavy a burden, laviſhed away, with regret, the | 
treaſures of France in ihis war, entered into againſt | 
his inclination, and died, after having been a ſpecta- 
tor of nothing but misfor:unes ariſing from miſcon. | 
duct. The French miniſtry had neglected to im. 
prove the marine, thinking it uſeleſs: what remained | 
of their navy had been intirely deſtroyed by the 
Engliſh, and the provinces of France lay altogether 
expoled. The emperor, whom France had made, 
Was thrice driven from his own dominions, and 
died one of the moſt unfortunate princes upon earth, | 
in having been exalted to the higheſt pitch of human 
grandeur, The queen of Hungary taſted at once 
the pleaſure and glory of creating her husband em- 
peror, and of reitoring the imperial dignity to her 
family. _. | 
Lewis XV. aſter the death of cardinal Fleury in 
1743. whom he greatly lamented, took the govern- 
ment intirely upon himſelf; and repaired the miſ- 
fortunes which aroſe ia the laſt years of Fleur)“ 
miniſtry. He was ſucceſsful every-where, except in 
Italy, where he had to oppoſe the king of Sardinia, 
whom the cardinal had alienated from France. 
There was one remarkable thing in this war; 
which was, that there had never been feen ſo many 
ſovereigns at the head of theirarmies. Francis of Lor- 
rain, grand duke of Tuſcany, afterwards emperor, 
often headedthe Auſtrian troops. Don Carlos, king ef 
Naples, 
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Naples, fon of Philip V. commanded his army at 
Veletri: and the king of Great Britain in perſon 
ained a battle near the Maine. 
The king of Sardinia appeared every- here with 


his troops, and always with ſucceſs. The king of 
Pruſſia himſelf obtained five victories. Lewis XV. 
procured glory and ſuperiority to his nation at the 
battle of Fontenoy, and preſerved them in that at 
Lavfteld. In ſhort, after having in perſon ſub- 
dued all Flanders, and taken Maeſtricht, by mar- 
ſnal Saxe; after his enemies were driven out of Pro- 
vence by marſhal Belliſle; after having ſaved Genoa 
by marſhal Ric lieu ; after having ſettled the 
ki'ag of Naples on his throne; ; he made a peace as 
glorious as any of his campaigns : for at the treat 
of Aix-la-Chapelie, he ſhewed a moſt unparalleled 
and unex pected moceration, no! even reſerving any 
thing to himſelf of what be had conquered by his 
arms. He had, however, the glory of protecting 
is alties: cf reſtoriog tre Geng eie to their rights; 
of eſtabliſning the duke of Mod-n2 in on dominlens, 

and of ſettling the infant Don Pl. lip | 'n Parma and 
Placentia, the inheritance of is moit er. This was, 
indeed, 3 great acquiition, thus to be the protector 
of att his allics. ou tion, amongſt powerful 
Princes, is equal to conqueſts, After ſuch an hap- 
py peace, France was le- cſtabliſned on tze fame 
. ng as at the peace of Utrecht, and became ſtill 
re Gouriininge 

The Chriſtian powers in Europe were now di- 
vided into two grand parties, he k<c.me a check 
pon each other, and who both endeavoured to 
meintain that balance, the preicxt of ſo many wars, 
and which was eſteemed the true baſis of a laſting 


—— 


peace, The empreſs quecn cf Hungary, part of 
Germany, Ruſſia, Great Brian, Holland, and Sar- 
dinia, compoſed the onc ; France, Spain, the two 


Sicilies, Pruſſia, and Swe: 2, fo: med the other. All 
theſe 
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theſe powers kept up ſtanding armies, and a laſting 
peace was now hoped for, from that dread which 
one half of Europe ſeemed to have of the other. 

Lewis XIV. was the firſt who maintained ſuch 
numerous armies ; and this obliged the other 
.princes to do the ſame for their own ſafety ; fo 
that, after the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, there 
were then in Chriſtendom about a million of men 
in arms: and it is to be hoped, as all the powers 
have armed to defend themſelves, that it will be 
long before any one dare to be the aggreſſor. 
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